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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


HE played a merry air so sadly! White 
And thin his face ; his lofty figure yet 
Unbent, though worn ; pale in the sunset light 
He stood—a picture I may not forget. 


His wan cheek laid against his violin, 
His gray locks fluttering in the wintry wind; 
No beggar seemed he, striving thus to win 
Some smile from Fortune, niggard and un- 
kind. 


The quiet court rang with the merry tune 
He played so sadly, with no creature near, 

In the chill, waning, wintry afternoon, 
Already growing dull with shadows drear. 


I passed him swiftly. It was late. I thought: 
‘* My errand done, I will return to him.” 
And straightway found within the friend I 
sought, 
And straight returned through the high 
portal dim. 


*Twas but a moment ; but ’twas long enough 
To lose a joy I never can o’ertake. 
I might have smoothed that weary path so 
rough, 
And on that piteous face made light to 
break.j 


No longer rang the sadly-merry strain. 
The lofty figure with the patient air 

Had vanished ; and the little court again 
Was silent, save for footsteps here and there. 


It seemed almost as if his pain and grief 
Had fallen on me, regret so keen was mine. 
I might have brought him cheer, however 
brief ; 
And he had gone and I had made no sign. 


Unhappy, hopeless, in a foreign land, 
So far from Germany, so old and poor! 
And I had stretched to him no helping hand, 
To make his dark day brighter than before. 


My golden opportunity! Too late! 
’Twas gone. And I recall that aspect high, 
That mien of one whom sorrow had made 
great, 
And I shall feel regret until I die. 
ISLE OF SHOALS, June, 1876. 





THE AMERICAN PULPIT OF THE 
CENTURY. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


WHILE the American people are rearing 
their centennial memorials to the great civil- 
ians and generals of the last hundred years, 
we solicit a spare column of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT fora few words of tribute to some of the 
leaders of the American pulpit. In no other 
civilized country—Scotland excepted— 
has the pulpit wielded so potent an influence 
as in the United States. Seventy years ago 
Timothy Dwight was happily styled ‘the 
king of New England.” His scepter was 
both intellectual and spiritual; he excelled 
in a trait which is always at a premium in 
New England—round-about common sense. 

President Dwight reached back to the Rev- 
olutionary era, having been a chaplain in 
General Parson’s brigade. During the Jeffer- 
sonian era of free thought and sympathy 
with French skepticism Dwight launched a 
powerful sermon against ‘‘infidel philoso- 
phy,” which drove infidelity out of Yale 
College and maimed it all over the land. 
His five volumes on theology furnished the 
staple of instruction in divinity for half of 
the young ministers in America. They were 
reprinted and studied in Great Britain. 
The stately elms are standing yet on Green- 
field Hill beneath which Dwight’s handsome 
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and manly form used to walk while he was 
composing poems and philosophic essays. 
His grandfather, Jonathan Edwards, had a 
mightier mind, but never ruled over men 
and molded public affairs with such a 
personal authority. One was a metapbysi- 
cian; the other was a monarch. 

When Dwight departed, in his sixty-fifth 
year, he handed over his scepter to Lyman 
Beecher. Theson of the New Haven black" 
smith was then at Litchfield, in the very 
hight of his pulpit power. There he prepared 
that great discourse on the moral govern- 
ment of God, which we once heard Dr. 
Skinner pronounce the most wonderful ser- 
mon he ever listened to. There too he fired 
off the ‘“‘Six Sermons against Intemperance,” 
which literally rang round the world, A 
few days ago a delegate to the International 
Temperance Congress (in Philadelphia) 
from the Island of New Zealand said public- 
ly that he received his earliest impressions 
from those immortal ‘‘Six Sermons.” The 
rhetoric of the last of those sermons has the 
sonorous majesty of Burke. 

The elder Beecher touched life at many 
points. He was a preacher, a theologian, 
an educationist, a reformer, a wit, anda 
platform orator. In laying the foundations 
of nearly all the great benevolent societies 
of the land his trowel was heard. He 
never used ‘‘untempered mortar.” Only 
upon the slavery question did he allow his 
fiery impetuosity to be refmed in by the 
cautious spirit of expediency. He was the 
most electric man we ever saw ina black 
coat, except Guthrie, of Scotland. We are 
thankful to have heard him once or twice 
in his old age, before his right hand had 
forgot its cunning. In Park-street Church, 
Boston, he delivered one of his character- 
istic harangues upon Western education, 
in which he said: ‘‘ You may sink six New 
Englands out in the Great West, and then 
you can’t see shore.” Again he exclaimed: 
‘*Only fools pretend that there is no danger 
from popery. If Noah had not seen the 
danger in time and provided against it, he 
and all his family would have. been 
swamped.” During our ministerial boy- 
hood we happened to remark playfully 
that we had ‘‘the best wife in the land.” 
Old Father Beecher, who sat on the plat- 
form, in Music Hall, called out: ‘‘ Young 
man, you are mistaken. That woman 
belongs tome.” If Lyman Beecher left many 
gifted children, he never left a theological 
successor. Neither are the. books he left 
behind him any adequate measure of the 
man. His personal maguxtism, which was 
a voltaic battery, went with his dust into 
the grave. His real monument is in the 
institutions which he helpéd to establish. 

If Walter Scott felt thankful that when a 
boy he had seen Robert Burns, so may we 
feel thankful to have seen that old theolog- 
ical giant of New England, Dr. Emmons. 
To-day he is dimly remembered; but he 
once ruled in Massachusetts with a rod of 
iron. He built theological systems as 
Corliss now builds steam-engines; and out 
of the same solid, hard material. Fourteen 
hours a day were spent in proving (or try- 
ing to) that sin consists in actions, not dis- 
positions, and that God is the author of 
sin. When I saw the patriarch of Franklin 
he was ninety-three. He wore the ancient 
cocked hat and knee-breeches, with white 
hose and huge buckles. His long white 
hair was a crown of glory. When he 
entered Chatham-street Chapel a hundred 





ministers on the platform of a Bible 
anniversary all aroge to do him reverence. 
‘ j 





When Dr. Gardiner Spring asked him to 
make a prayer, the veteran curtly replied: 
‘No, sir. My work is done.”. He ceased to 
preach at eighty, shrewdly remarking that 
he had sense enough then to know that he 
was not in his dotage. In these days of 
high pressure and recommended stimulants 
of ales and wines it is well for all young 
ministers to know that Dr. Emmons did his 
prodigious work on cold water. His coffee 
he used to say was “half milk and the 
other half sugar.” If he had been a modern 
city pastor, the constant raps at his study- 
door would have driven him crazy. We 
doubt whether Edwards or Emmons would 
have been possible characters in New York 
at the present day. 

To the names of the three great pulpit 
leaders of the last hundred years in New 
England we ought in justice to add that of 
William Ellery Channing. We have, of 
course, no sympathy with Dr. Channing’s 
views on the divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour; but he was a very moderate Socin- 
ian and much further from such modern 
Unitarians as Parker and Frothingham than 
he was from Timothy Dwight. When 
Lord Carlisle came to America, his sister, 
the famous Duchess of Sutherland, said to 
him: ‘‘I envy you the seeing of Niagara 
and the hearing of Dr. Channing.” He 
had immense influence in Great Britain, as 
the most cultured and eloquent of modern 
writers on moral reforms. Many of us who 
reject his theological tenets are under deep 
obligations to him for the inspiration of 
his noble utterances on slavery, war, in- 
temperance, civic vices, and in behalf of 
human brotherhood. His paper on Napo 
leon Bonaparte contains some of the finest 
passages ever penned in America. His 
biography, too, is a treasure-house of beau- 
tiful thoughts and sublime example. ' He 
had but one key-note—love. In character he 
was a sweet child from the beginning to 
the end of his heneficent career. We never 
saw Channing; but his writings have made 
an excellent chemical compound with such 
orthodox thinkers as Edwards, Dwight, 
Barnes, Hodge, and the Alexanders. 

Of these latter mighty men of Israel we 
wish we had room to write in this brief 
article. They shone in their respective 
spheres as brilliantly as the four first 
mentioned shone in the firmament of New 
England. The American Church can say 
of them: ‘‘ They too shall be mine, when I 
make up my jewels.” To that constellation 
in the theologic heavehs let us also add. the 
three noble names of Francis Wayland, 
Bishop Mc’Ilvaine, and Charles G. Finney. 
What pulpit on the globe has been richer 
than the pulpit of America during the 
century now closing? 





CENTENNIAL REFLECTIONS. 
BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Tuis is the first Centennial Anniversary 
of American Independence. From one 
end of the country to the other, especially 
in the leading cities and towns, its com- 
memoration will be attended with extraor- 
dinary civic and military displays, the de- 
livery of intensely eulogistic orations con- 
cerning the patriotic deeds of “‘ our Revo- 
lutionary fathers,” the eating of sump- 
tuous dinners (with the customary intox- 
icating stimulants), the ringing of bells, 
firing of cannon, unfurling of banners, illum- 
inating of buildings and lofty hights, and 
with innumerable other devices. Lexing- 
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ton, Concord, and Bunker Hill will again 
come to the front. Washington and War- 
ren, Hancock and Adams, with the other 
notable men who figured in the seven years’ 
struggle to deliver the colonies from British 
thralldom, will not fail to be freshly 
crowned with laurels. There will be no 
lack of popular enthusiasm, tumid exulta- 
tion, or national glorification. 

It would be something more than queru- 
lous, it -vould be sweepingly unjust, to say 
that in all this vast demonstration there 
will be nothing but ‘‘a vain show”; yet, 
unquestionably, when the love of official 
conspicuity, fondness for spectacular exhi- 
bitions, proneness to burn incense to the 
memories of the famous dead, incitement 
to the indulgence of sensual appetites shall 
be subtracted therefrom, the residuum will 
indicate very little of solid reflection, disin- 
terested patriotism, or inflexible adherence 
to the fundamental principles of justice and 
equal rights. 

It is not by cheap fireworks or rhetorical 
laudations that the welfare of the Republic 
is advanced or the cause of universal lib- 
erty strengthened. 

“ New occasions teach new duties; time makes an- 
cient good uncouth ; 

They must upward stil], and onward, who would 

keep abreast with Truth.” 

It is well, indeed, to see and gratefully 
recognize whatever was noble and self-sac- 
rificing in the conduct of the men of Revo- 
lutionary fame; but, surely, it is not less 
obligatory, especially in a time of preten 
tious jubilation like the present, to remem- 
ber wherein they were untrue to their own 
Heaven-attested theory of ‘inalienable 
human rights” and to their axiomatic dec- 
laration that ‘‘ government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 
For alas! 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones”; 


and immeasurable was the evil done by 
those whose praises are now to be every- 
where rehearsed, as though they were 
‘‘without spot or blemish,” and had been 
sternly faithful, instead of grossly recreant 
to their professions. 

It is not a gracious task to make this ex- 
amination, and its performance cannot fail 
to give offense; nevertheless, our national 
career, from 1776 tothe present Centennial 
period calls for deep humiliation before 
God, ‘and penitent confession that we 
have been guilty of dissimulation, perfidy, 
and oppression on a frightful scale. Had 
we been true to the’ standard that we 
erected with such circumstance and solem- 
nity, because of ‘‘a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” and “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Prov- 
idence,” how many thrones in the Old World 
would now be left standing? What throne 
has yet been shaken in consequence of our 
example? Yet the Declaration of Independ- 
énce is, in‘ theory, the most radical political 
manifesto that has ever been recorded. 
‘There ‘is no~ possible enlargement of its 
claims in behalf of personal rights, popular 
liberty and equality, and government orig- 
inating with and amenable to the people. 
For example: 


1. ‘‘We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent: that all men’are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain. unalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” 


2. ‘That, to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 

verned. ” 

8. “That whenever any form of gov- 
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ernment becomes destructive of these ends 
it isthe right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such princi- 
ples and organizing its powers in such 
form a8 to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 

What can be more positive or more com- 
prehensive than these asseverations? They 
include the whole human race; they de- 
stroy ata touch all hereditary pretensions, 
all dynastic supremacy, and leave not a 
vestige of usurpation or oppression} 
Placed in the category of ‘self-evident 
truths,” they admit of no denial or doubt 
and consign all class injustice to the same 
unsparing condemnation. And yet for a 
period covering nearly ninety years of its 
centennial existence they were so flagrant- 
ly violated by this nation that American 
democracy became a jest and a by-word 
throughout the European world. The 
friends of freedom and popular govern- 
ments abroad were utterly confounded, 
while imperialism was greatly strengthened, 
by our shameless inconsistencies. 

All honor to Thomas Jefferson as the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. 
Yes! But what shall be said of him asa 
slaveholder when he wrote that instrument 
—a slaveholder all the days of his life, and, 
when dying, leaving his slaves to others, to 
be kept in hopeless bondage? It was 
Thomas Jefferson who declared, in regard 
to chattel slavery, ‘‘One hour of it is 
fraught with more misery than ages of that 
which he rose in rebellion to oppose”; who 
described “‘the whole commerce between 
master and slave as a perpetual exercise of 
the most boisterous passions—the most un- 
remitting despotism on the one part and de- 
grading submission on the other”; and who 
exclaimed, ‘“‘I tremble for my country 
when I reflect that God is just and that his 
justice cannot sleep forever.” Yet he left 
an example of relentless slaveholding! 
How shall the balance be struck in his 
case? Will it be to deal justly and judge 
righteously to bestow upon his memory 
nothing but eulogy and pronounce him 
worthy of all honor? Does he not stand 
condemned out of his own mouth? 

What of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence? At least one-third of the 
number were guilty of the same shocking in- 
consistency, by retaining in slavery those 
whose right to “‘ life, liberty, and the pur 
suit of happiness” was as sacred as their 
own! Who was the last surviving signer? 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who left a 
thousand slaves to his heirs, liberating 
none! ‘‘ Better is a little with righteous- 
ness than great revenues without right. He 
that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his 
Maker; but he that honoreth him hath mercy 
on the poor.” 

What shall be said of ‘‘the Father of his 
Country”? Jf he deserves to be favorably 
remembered because he liberated his slaves 
conditionally at his death, how shall he be 
regarded in remaining a slaveholder to the 
end of his days? Because he was faithful 
to the trust reposed in him, both as a mili- 
tary and civil leader, is there to be no quali- 
fication of the praise bestowed upon him? 
On what ground is he to be exempted from 
the application of the moral law? Willit be 
said that he saw and admitted the evils of 
slavery? True; but he had neither the 
moral courage nor self-denial to liberate his 
slaves while living. 

What of Patrick Henry? For himself he 
could exclaim: ‘‘ Give me liberty or give 
me death!” And this at the very time he 
was claiming property in men, women, and 
children. ‘‘Much as I deplore slavery,” he 
said, ‘‘I see that prudence forbids its aboli- 
tion.” Then why deplore it? In the same 
strain of dissimulation he said: ‘‘It would 
rejoice my very soul that every one of my 
fellow-beings was emancipated.” Yet he 
manumitted no slave. Again he said, with 
a strong mixture of cant and audacity: 
** As we ought with gratitude to admire that 
decree of Heaven which has numbered us 
among the free, we ought to lament and de- 
plore the necessity of holding our fellow-men 
in bondage. (!) Butisit practicable, by any 
human means, to liberate them without pro- 
ducing the most dreadful and ruinous con- 
sequences? (!) We ought to possess them 
in the manner we inherited them from our 
ancestors, as their manumission is incom- 
patible with the felicity of the country.” 





So reasoned and acted the renowned Vir- 
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ginia orator, who could shout at the top of 
his lungs: ‘‘Give me liberty or givé¥ne 
death!” Does he not deserve to be patriot- 
ically canonized this centennial year? What 
a text he furnished for Georgethe Third and 
Lord North for holding the colonies in 
thralldom, lest ‘‘most dreadful and ruinous 
consequences” should follow their inde- 
pendence, It is true that, fourteen years 
prior to this, Patrick Henry apologetically 
said: ‘‘ Would any one believe that I am 


_master of slaves of my own purchase? I 


am drawn along by the general incon- 
venience of living here without them. I 
will not, I cannot justify it.” Still, his 
latest utterances were in favor of the con- 
tinuance of slavery to an indefinite period, 
showing that his moral sensibility had be- 
come greatly hardened. 

At the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States there were half a million 
chattel slavesinthe land. That instrument 
was henceforth to be the supreme law of 
the land. What measure of protection or 
relief, immediate or prospective, did it 
vouchsafe to these wretched victims of 
avarice, lust, and cruelty? None! What 
did it leave undone to make their enslave- 
ment perpetual? Nothing! Thus: 

1. Provision was made for a slave repre- 
sentation in Congress, which ultimately 
gave tothe South over a score of repre- 
sentatives in that body more than she was 
otherwise entitled to; thus constituting a 
slave oligarchy and furnishing a strong 
political stimulus to the holding and breed- 
ing of slaves. As John Quincy Adams 
justly declared, ‘‘it was a device to give 
the lambs into the custody of the wolves 
for safe keeping”; and it was all the more 
revolting and iniquitous inasmuch as the 
Constitution in its preamble set forth its 
objects to be ‘‘ to establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

2. There was also a provision for allow- 
ing the African slave trade to be prosecuted 
to any extent, under the American flag, for 
a period of not less than twenty years; and 
it was carried out to the letter. No marvel, 
therefore, that the following passage in the 
Declaration of Independence, as drafted by 
Mr. Jefferson, was suppressed: ‘‘ He has 
waged cruel war against human nature it- 
self, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant peo- 
ple who never offended him, capturing and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemi- 
sphere or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation thither. This piratical war- 
fare—the opprobrium of infidel powers—is 
the warfare of the Christian King of Great 
Britain.” And for twenty years it was 
constitutionally prosecuted by the Ameri- 
can people, with all itsatrocities. ‘‘ There- 
fore I will judge you, O house of Israel, 
every one according t6 his ways,” saith the 
Lord God. ‘‘ Repent and turn yourselves 
from all your transgressions, so iniquity 
shall not be your ruin.” 

3. A third provision was the rendition of 
fugitive slaves to their masters, into what- 
ever portion of the Union they might flee; 
and how sternly it was enforced and to 
what scenes of violence and cruelty it gave 
birth we all know. Is there any language 
adequate to describe its enormity? Yet it 
was upheld by all that was recognized as 
patriotic and pious! and they who dared 
to disobey it made themselves liable to fine 
and imprisonment! and it would have 
been in operation even to this day if it had 
not been for the infatuation of the South in 
attempting, through rebellion, to destroy 
the Union! 

4. A fourth provision was authorizing 
the Federal Government to suppress do- 
mestic insurrections whenever necessary, 
including every attempt on the part of the 
slave population to strike for their liberty, 
as did ‘‘ the heroes of ’76.” Thus the whole 
naval and military power of the nation was 
mortgaged for the security of the slave sys- 
tem and the traffickers in human flesh. 

Of these iniquitous provisions Roger Sher- 
man said: ‘‘ It was better to let the South- 
ern States import slaves than to part with 
them, if they made that a sine gua non”— 
as they did. James Madison said: ‘‘ This 
clause [for the rendition of fugitive slaves] 
was expressly inserted to enable owners of 
slaves to reclaim them. This is a better 
security than now exists.” George Nich- 
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olas*said: ‘Besides the power in the state 
governments to use theirjown militia [in 
case of servile insurrection], it will be the 
duty of the General Government to aid 
them with the strength of the Union when 
called for.” Mr. Pinckney said: “‘If slav- 
ery be wrong, it is justified by the example 
of all the world. In all ages one-half of 
mankind have been slaves. The importa- 
tion of slaves would be for the interest of 
the whole Union.” And so ‘‘ the covenant 
with death” was made, and under it half 
a million of slaves were multiplied to four 
Millions | eee 

Who needs to be reminded with what 
vindictiveness and mobocratic violence the 
anti-slavery movement, for more than thirty 
years, was everywhere pursued; nothing 
being so disreputable and offensive, in all 
circles, as a demand for the immediate 
liberation of those in bonds? * The most 
powerful influences in church and state 
were actively combined for its overthrow. 
The Slave Power held absolute sway over 
the country. The Fugitive Slave Bill was 
the act of the representatives of the people. 

How applicable to our case was the lan- 
guage of the prophet: ‘‘When I would 
have healed Israel, then the iniquity of 
Ephraim was discovered, and the wicked- 
ness of Samaria; for they commit false- 
hood, and the thief cometh in and the 
troop of robbets spoileth without. And 
they consider not in their hearts that I re- 
member all their wickedness, now their 
own doings have beset them about.” At 
last the divine mandate went forth: ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord: Ye have not hearkened unto 
me, in proclaiming liberty, every one to his 
brother, and every man to his neighbor. 
Behold! I proclaim a liberty for you, saith 
the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence, 
and to the famine.” Then came bloody 
rebellion, civil war, and the slaughter of 
hundreds of thousands of the inhabitants, 
and mourning and lamentation, according 
to our deserts; for we had sinned against 
the clearest light and were left utterly 
without excuse. 

But we are not to forget that one glori- 
ous result of this heavy visitation was the 
abolition of slavery throughout the land. 
Certainly not. But what special credit may 
we claim for this, seeing it was done ex- 
pressly d¥ ‘‘a military necessity,” in order 
to preserve the Union, and not because of 
the wrongfulness of oppression? The mel- 
ancholy fact is that the nation has never 
repented of its great transgression. Ex- 
pediency on selfish grounds, and not right 
with reference to the claims of our common 
humanity, has controlled our action. 
Hence, the South is still insolent and brutal 
to the race it once held in abject bondage; 
and within its borders, for manly souls 
sympathizing with that race and loyal to 
the Union, there is no such thing as liberty 
of speech or of the press, except at the risk 
of social outlawry, political proscription, 
personal violence, or stealthy assassination. 

The approaching Presidential election 
will probably show that a majority of the 
people of the North are in sympathy with 
the South, as in the palmy days of the old 
slaveholding régime, and ready to let her 
dictate the policy of the national adminis- 
tration for the next four years. The Demo- 
cratic party continues to be conspicuously 
the foe of equal rights, as it has always 
been; and its Northern wing is as servile in 
spirit towgfal the Southern whites as 
though they only were born to rule. It as- 
sumes, as a matter of course, that every 
late rebel or slave state, from Delaware to 
Texas, will cast its votes for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency; for, 
though the colored population havea de- 
cided majority in South Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, their appearance at 
the polls in any considerable number (see- 
ing that they will naturally support the Re- 


publican ticket) will be prevented by the 


bludgeon, bowie-knife, and pistol. 

In reviewing the past, we are not to forget 
how great was our national guilt in making 
war upon the Seminole Indians, because 
they succored such fugitive slaves as fled 
to them for safety; nor how perfidious and 
cruel we have been toward the Indian tribes 
generally, so that at this hour our troops 
are eager in slaughtering as many ‘‘red 
skins” as possible and their extermination 
is regarded as only a question of time. 
And our war with Hexigo and the lawless 





invasion of her territory, in the interest of 
chattel slavery and for grasping national 
enlargement—what is there in all history to 
exceed it in bloodguiltiness? 

Finally, rememberiug that among the 
reasons set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for our separation from the 
Mother Country were’ (1) ‘‘imposing taxes 
on us without our consent” and (2) ‘de- 
nying the right of representation in the leg- 
islature—a right inestimable and formid- 
able to tyrants only ”—the spectacle still pre- 
sented of one-half of the American people 
taxed without their consent and denied this 
right of representation, solely on the ground 
of sex (a disability which admits of no re- 
lief), furnishes another cause for shame 
and humiliation and is a striking proof of 
our recreancy to those fundamental princi- 
ples and self-evident truths which were so 
solemnly proclaimed to the world a bun- 
dred years ago. 

Before God, is this a time for special ju- 
bilation, in view of these and other leading 
facts in our centennial career? If we re- 
joice at all, let it be with contrite hearts 
that we have not been utterly consumed. 
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Upon a weather-beaten ledge 
There stood some cedar trees, 
And wavering across the edge 
Flew butterflies and bees ; 
White clover spreads along a marge 
That led to busy mills 
The leaping waters caught at large 
Upon the quiet hills ; 
The orchard yonder lifts to view, 
Each bough with blossom rife, 
Where spring with patient hand anew 
Had wrought its work of life; 
And schoolboys sought with eager face 
The thicket’s deepest shade, 
To mark afresh the cherished place 
Where tiny eggs were laid ; 
Across the field together fared, 
Contented so to stay, 
A lad and lass whose cheeks declared 
What lips had done to-day ; 
And cattle loiter down the lane 
Or in the sedges wait, 
While careless milkmaids call in vain 
And gossip by the gate ; 
The sun sank low upon the sky 
And lower yet, until 
He tipped with light the tombs that lie 
On Cemetery Hill. 
Do winds that wander there alone 
Gray vapors wrap about each stone ? 
Or rise those shades to mighty tread 
Of armies thronging overhead ? 


From trailing clouds of dust emerge 
Long files of stalwart men, 
And steadily-their way they urge 
Through meadow and through glen. 
There down the mountains in the west 
March veterans in gray, 
Whose feet the envied sod had pressed 
Where Susquehanna lay ; 
Here out of eastern valleys stream 
The volunteers in blue, 
Who would those evil days redeem, 
The Rappahannock knew! 
The empty cannon rattle by, 
Brigade and troop have gone, 
With crowded wagons hooded high 
In canvas closely drawn, 
By day the narrow roads they fill 
And country side control, 
Where woods prolong the bugle trill 
For that of oriole, 
And fearful children hide the while 
Behind the cottage door, 
As women view with frown or smile 
The soldiers forward pour. 
So nearer through each ardent noon 
The noisy columns close, 
And nearer ’neath a sober moon 
Their silent ranks repose, 
While sentries watch the ancient wain 
That trundles round the polar plain, 
Or start to hear a jealous snake 
Go rustling through some tangled brake. 


The winds of morning slowly streak 
Green forests with the breath 

Of angry rifles, as they speak 
Their messages of death ; 

And wounded horsemen, reeling, fall 
Beside the frightened steed, 

As squadrons wheel at trumpet call 
Where starry guidons lead. 

The wind of morning gayly pl ays 
About a smiling slope, 

From which invading thousands gaze 
Irradiate with hope. 

The steep beyond, where grimly frowned 
A front of men and rock, 

The Union colors now have crowned, 
Nor dread the threatened shock. 
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What Southern hands should spare— 
The flag that flamed upon her skies 
When Pakenham was there ; 
The flag that shook to Moultrie’s cheer, 
With British ships abreast ; 
The flag her valor helped to rear 
Neath Orizaba’s crest. 
The sod below the orchard boughs 
A blush of deeper dye 
Shall wear when those no hate can rouse 
Beside each other lie. 
And if the spot should nameless be, 
Some reaper may hereafter see 
The bearded wheat with strange increase, 
And breathe for all a wish of peace. 


The winds of morning hurry o’er 
The batteries below, 
Nor stay to gather up the roar} 
From hostile slopes aglow 
With bounding shot and riven shell, 
Amid whose fiery tide, 
With musket ready to repel, 
The infantry abide. 
The cannon did what cannon could. 
Their thunders cease ; and then 
From out the shelter of the wood 
Came Pickett and his men. 
Unflinchingly they onward press 
Against the savage hail, 
The living ever growing less 
Along the ghastly trail. 
They mount the ridge, its brow they claim, 
No men can further go; 
They sink like reeds within the flame, 
The gales of autumn blow, 
And then the darkness comes to spread 
Impartially its pall 
Above the unresisting dead 
And mourn alike for all. 
The dews descending on the grass 
Remove a foreign stain, 
But homes by which broad rivers pass 
Disconsolate remain. 
For many hearths some loving soul, 
Sent forth at call of battle-roll— 
To many hearths return is made 
Of coffined hopes and rusted blade. 


Against the level shafts of light 
That on the summit shine 
Gray mists climb up a craggy hight 
And hang by oak and pine; 
But, backward rolled, together cling, 
In dripping shadow hid, 
Until the sunbeams downward spring, 
The sullemmass amid. 
It melts away, dissolving slow, 
In azure depths withdrawn, § 
Revealing freshened breadths below 
Of wilderness and lawn; 
And wider yet unfolds the plain, 
In radiance new-born, 
Of waving fields of amber grain 
And purple-spired corn. 
A brook by arching willows crossed 
The pebbled shallow cools, 
And then, from mossy ledges tossed, 
Is caught in crystal pools, 
Where lovers timidly escape 
From peering eyes afar, 
To watch the faithful waters shape 
Anew the evening star. 
So ever struggles night with day, 
And forms of gloom arise, 
To only fade beneath the ray 
That pierces crimson skies. 
So trees are rocked to greener life 
When winds go by in angry strife ; 
Though £tna’s ashes were its tomb 
Each field comes forth in brighter 
bloom ; 
As from the ruin war could make 
Again shall vine and olive break. 
PLATTSBURGH BARRACKS, PLATTSBURGH N. Y. 





THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN 


BY JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, 








A CENTENNIAL STORY. 





In writing the ‘‘Life of Franklin” 1 
became deeply interested in the struggles of 
his mind upon the subject of religion. He 
was pre-eminently a philosopher of acute in- 
tellect and remafKable logical powers. There 
are few Christians who have made more 
efforts for attainments in piety than Franklin 
made for the cultivation of virtue. Mr. 
Parton, in his admirable ‘‘ Life of Franklin,” 
writes: ‘‘I have ventured to call Franklin 
the consummate Christian of his time.” 

Dr. Priestley, who says that he knew 
Franklin ‘‘as well as one man can know 
another,” writes in his autobiography: 
‘*It is much to be lamented that a man of 
Dr. Franklin’s general good character and 
great influence should have been an un- 
believer in Christianity.” 

Franklin himself writes: ‘‘ Before I was 
sixteen years of age I became a thorough 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


believes in the existence of a God, but denies 
revealed religion. One who professes no 
form of religion, but follows the light of 
Nature and reason as his only guides in 
doctrine and practice.” He pronounces 
the word to be synonymous with infidel, 
which he defines to mean ‘‘one who dis- 
believes in Christ or the divine origin and 
authority of Christianity.” 

I have seldom met with any record of 
the grapplings of the human mind with the 
great themes of theology and religion more 
full of interest and instruction than these 
efforts so frankly proclaimed by the great 
philosopher of his day. In my narrative I 
have endeavored to be perfectly impartial— 
to place myself in Franklin’s position, to 
write as he would wish to have me write. 
I am simply the historian, not the advocate 
or the judge. I give the narrative as truth- 
fully as possible, without commendation 
or censure, leaving the intelligent reader to 
make his own comments. 

One additional statement I wish to make. 
Controversy is not pleasant to me. I have 
endeavored respectfully and without dogma- 
tism to relate the philosophical and relig- 
ious conflicts of one of the most powerful 
minds of the past century. Every clergy- 
man and every thoughtful layman will 
see that these themes have a very important 
bearing upon questions now agitating the 
community. Thus they may provoke an- 
tagonism. If any mistake is made in the 
narrative I have given, I shall be very glad 
to correct it. But I shall be exceedingly 
reluctant to enter into any controversy. 

Benjamin Franklin was born in a humble 
dwelling, in Milk street, Boston. It was 
Sunday morning, January 6th (O. §S.), 1706. 
He was of pious parentage and ancestry. A 
few hours after his birth his father wrapped 
him in flannels and bore him across the 
street, to the church, where he was baptized. 
The precocious child seems to have had no 
boyhood. Almost at a leap he passed from 
infancy to mental maturity. At ten years 
of age his school education was finished. 
He found the blessings which his father 
asked at the table tedious. It was about 
that time that the innate structure of his 
mind was developed in the remarkable prop 
osition which this child suggested: 


‘‘Father,” he said, ‘would it not be a 
great saving of time if you were to go into 
the cellar and say grace, once for all, over 
the whole pork-barrel, instead of repeating 
the long graces before and after each meal?” 

His father, Josiah Franklin, had a large 
library; but mostly of religious books. 
Benjamin was a great reader. Robert Boyle 
had established a lectureship at Oxford, 
England, where distinguished men were to 
preach sermons against the assailment of 
the scientists of thosedays. Franklin, at the 
age of fifteen, read these treatises eagerly. 
But the arguments of the deists, which had 
to be quoted, that they might be refuted, 
seemed to him more powerful than the 
replies of the Christian. 

A quaint minister is reported to have 
said: ‘‘ Be careful never to raise the Devii 
unless you are sure you can lay him again.” 
The clear-headed but undevout William 
Pitt said: ‘‘‘Butler’s Analogy’ suggested 
more doubts in my mind than it solved.” 
Benjamin Franklin became an unbeliever, 
or, ashe expresses it, ‘‘a thorough deist,” 
from reading the Boyle lectures in defense 
of Christianity. 

He consequently ceased attending church; 
lost reverence for the Sabbath, which, in 
his view, the superstition of men had estab- 
lished; but gladly availed himself of the 
day for recreation and intellectual improve- 
ment. His keen intellect, his wonderful 
appreciation of the ludicrous, and the many 
faults he could see in Christians enabled 
him to assail, with many a satire, what he 
deemed the ‘‘ corruptions of Christianity” ; 
but which the opponents of Christianity 
read with great glee and its friends with 
regret. 

James Franklin, the elder brother of 
Benjamin, commenced publishing in Boston 
a newspaper, called The Courant. Benjamin 
was apprenticed to him at sixteen years of 
age, and worked as compositor. He wrote 
many anonymous articles, which attracted 
great attention. No one dreamed that such 
shafts could be thrown by a lad of sixteen. 
Boston contained twelve thousand inhabit- 
ants. The Cowrant was the only newspaper. 





Mather wrote: 


’ “We find a notorious, scandalous paper, 
called The Courant, full freighted with 
nonsense, unmaniliness, raillery, prophane- 
ness, immorality, arrogance, calumnies, 
lies, contradictions, and what not, all tend- 
ing to quarrels and divisions and to debauch 
and corrupt the minds and manners of New 
England.” 


An exceedingly offensive article appeared 
in The Courant for January, 14th, 1723. 
James Franklin, the publisher, was arrested, 
imprisoned fora short time, and forbidflen 
to publish Zhe Courant or any other paper of 
the like nature, except it was first supervised 
by the secretary of the province. To evade 
this prohibition, James transferred the 
paper to his brother Benjamin. Thus this 
lad of sixteen became proprietor, editor, 
and publisher of The Cowrant. 

But the character of the paper under 
Benjamin did not improve. His satires 
became more pungent and annoying. James 
Franklin was alsoadeist. The two brothers 
quarreled bitterly. From words they often 
proceeded to blows. Benjamin, whqse 
mental superiority annoyed James, ts 
still regarded by him as his indentured 
apprentice. At length he ran away, being 
then but seventeen years of age. He 
directed his steps to Philadelphia, which 
contained about six thousand inhabitants. 
He at length obtained employment as a 
printer. Enjoying vigorous health and 
buoyant spirits, he chose jovial companions, 
most of whom he won over to his deistical 
views. Having abandoned Christianity 
and having adopted no other religion, he 
was without any authoritative guide but 
his own passions and instincts. 

The remembrance of the virtues which 
Christianity had taught him still lingered 
in his heart. The Sabbath was devoted to 
rambling in the fields or sailing on the 
river. He confesses that he was pained, in 
view of the profaneness, intemperance, and 
sensuality of his associates. One of his 
companions, Joseph Watson, Franklin 
says ‘‘ was a pious, sensible young man of 
great integrity.” The rest, who had adopted 
his deistical views, he affirmed were lax in 
their principles. In fact, eventually they 
all abused ‘his confidence, defrauded him, 
and their friendship was dissolved by open 
ruptures. 

Sir William Keith, governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, an avowed deist, flattered Franklin 
by seeking his acquaintance. He had read 
some of his writings, and, impressed with 
the indications of his mental superiority, 
paid him marked attention, frequently in- 
viting him to dine. The journeyman 
printer deemed Keith ‘‘ one of the best men 
in the world.” He proved to be one of the 
worst. Franklin had become engaged in 
Philadelphia to a very worthy girl, Miss 
Read. Keithinduced Franklin, by the gross- 
est deception, to go to London. There the 
knavery of Keith was fully unveiled. Frank- 
lin found himself in the great metropolis 
without money, friends, or letters of credit. 
He soon obtained employment. His 
genius and fondness for convivial joys were 
such that wherever he appeared troops of 
friends gathered around him. Every even- 
ing he was at the theater. This was a new 
and exhilarating joy to him. He sought 
the companionship of low and dissolute 
girls; forgot and abandoned Miss Read, 
without even writing her a parting letter; 
and became a father before he was a 
husband. He recognized his son and 
educated him. What became of the un- 
happy mother no one knows. 

Franklin had abandoned Christianity 
because it was, as he expressed it, ‘‘a relig- 
ion of faith, and not of works.” His con- 
science seemed now to demand that he 
should defend the works he was beginning 
todevelop. He wrote a pamphlet, of thirty- 
two pages, on “‘ Liberty and Necessity.” 
For his motto he took the words ‘ What- 
ever is is right.” He argued that there 
was no such thing as sin or holiness; that 
God ordered everything, and that every- 
thing, even to the minutest particular, is 
alike pleasing to him. He wrote: 

‘‘We must allow that all things exist now 
in a manner agreeable to God’s will. All 
are equally = and, therefore, equally 
esteemed by . There can be neither 
merit nor demerit in creatures. In gonse- 
quence of God’s infinite power, ndthin 
can exist or be done in the universe Stor 


is not agreeable to his will, and, therefore, 
good.” 
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But over Northern hearts there flies deist.” Webster defines deist: ‘‘One who | Christians became alarmed. Increase His profligate friend, James Ralph, who 


had accompanied him to London and was 
living mainly upon his bounty, had induced 
a young milliner to live with him. She 
was an exceedingly beautiful, fascinating, 
and apparently modest girl. Soon she 
became the mother of a child. Franklin 
was called upon often to help them. 
Charmed with the beauty and artlessness of 
a young girl, yet in her teens, who had been 
cruely betrayed, he proposed that she should 
abandon her paramour, Ralph, and come 
and live with him, in another house, and 
that he would abundantly support her. 

But the child loved Ralph. He was a 
genius, a very handsome man; and he 
possessed such fascinating powers of con- 
versation that he could win almost any one 
over to his side. The artless girl, as faith- 
ful to Ralph as ever wife was to husband, 
deemed that, in the sight of God, she was 
truly married. She was shocked by the 
proposal of Franklin, and resented it as an 
atrocious insult. Ralph was at this time 
absent, seeking employment in the country. 
Franklin, in the account which he gives of 
this transaction in his autobiography, 
writes: 

“‘T grew fond of her company, and, being 
at that time under no religious restraint, I 
attempted to take some liberties with her, 
another erratum, which she repulsed.” 

She informed Ralph of the conduct of 
Franklin. A quarrel ensued between the 
two libertines. They parted, not to meet 
again for thirty years. I would be glad 
could I blot out these humiliating passages. 
But historical verity forbids it. 

Franklin returned to Philadelphia. He 
is very reticent as to any expressions of 
penitence. He had ‘‘ grown tired of Lon- 
don,” where he had spent eighteen months. 
Alluding to his religious feelings, at that 
time, he writes: ‘‘ My parents had brought 
me through my childhood piously; but I 
was scarce fifteen when I became a thorough 
deist. My arguments had perverted’Collins 
and Ralph. Each of these had wronged me 
greatly. Recollecting CKeith’s conduct 
toward me, who was another free-thinker, 
and my own conduct, which at times gave 
me great trouble, I began to think that this 
doctrine, though it might be true, was not 
very useful. 


THE DEMOLITION OF A CENTEN- 
NIAL MONUMENT. 


BY PARSON BYLES, 








AFTER a struggle of more than three 
years, the majority of the Old South Society 
in Boston have gained their case in their 
contest with the minority, who, on the 
ground of the provisions of Madam Nor- 
ton’s deed, held that the land on which the 
meeting-house had been erected could not 
rightfully be sold or leased for business 
purposes. . Without going into the details 
of the controversy waged in private, before 
the state legislature, and before the 
supreme court of Massachusetts, since the 
latter part of 1872, when the church was 
barely saved from the great fire, through 
the heroic efforts of the firemen, we wish 
to call attention to the significant fact that 
in this Centennial year a building more in- 
timately associated than almost any other 
with the early Revolutionary history of our 
country has been doomed to demolition. 

One would naturally suppose that all 
persons having any voice respecting the 
disposition of such a building would have 
done their utmost to preserve it, if possible; 
that the religious men who for years have 
worshiped in it and who have rejoiced in 
the patriotic associations connected with 
it would not be less zealous to save it from 
destruction than the firemen, who only 
shared the general interest felt in the build- 
ing by all Bostonians. The fact. therefore, 
that these same religious and patriotic men 
have themselves decreed its demolition 
naturally suggests the question: What im- 
perative and cruel necessity has driven 
them to this action? Is it the case that, 
being forced away from that part of the 
city by the absolute impossibility of main- 
taining church services there, they were 
utterly unable to provide themselves with 
a suitable meeting-house elsewhere without 
availing themselves of the money to be got 
from a sale of the old place as a business 
site or without appealing for aid to the 
Home Missionary Society? On the con 
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Society were so circumstanced pecuniarily 
that it was especially easy for them to save 
the old building, and yet go wherever else 
they pleased to maintain religious services, 
The donation of Madam Norton had so 
grown in value on their hands that at the 
time they were begging for the privilege of 
tearing down the old church they were 
receiving an annual income of nearly 
$50,000, in addition to the two years’ rent 
from the United States for the use of the 
building as a post-office. They could have 
built a new meeting-house with the funds 
belonging to the society, without contrib- 
uting a cent from their own pockets, and 
yet have left the old building to stand as a 
monument. Why, then, the question 
recurs, did they not leave it? 
If we are rightly informed, the reason 
assigned (and we can think of no better 
reason) was that the consciences of the 
pew-proprietors would not allow them, as 
the trustees of so large a fund, to let such a 
property lie idle, when by the sale of the 
place the proceeds might be used for relig;,| 
ious purposes. It is true that a verpy 
respectable minority of the society was 
ready to undertake to maintain religious 
worship in the old building, provided the 
privilege was granted them. But the ma- 
jority had decided that this could not be 
done, and, therefore, should not be under- 
taken. When the matter of removal 
was first agitated, their consciences 
were so active with regard to their 
responsibility for the wise disposition 
of that valuable site (estimated then at 
$500,000) that they said 1mouch about the 
numerous mission chapels which could be 
put up in various necessitous parts of the 
city, if only they could be allowed to use 
the property for such a noble purpose. 
When religious men, entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of large funds, represent them- ‘ 
selves as impelled by their consciences to 
ask for the removal of a legal restriction 
which prevents them from making the most 
beneficent use of the funds the appeal is a 
strong one. If their patriotism, genuine as 
it is, was yet overborne by their religious 
conviction that the interests of Christianity 
required the historic old building to be torn 
down; if their love of the dear old meeting- 
house—more intense (as they assured us) 
than that of any one else could be—was he- 
roically sacrificed to the higher demands of 
religion, who are we that we should pre- 
sume to question their motives? 

Their motives we will not question; but 
their conduct is, at least, open to inspec- 
tion. We have aright to inquire what the 
prospect is respecting those mission chapels. 
We have a right to expect that men so con- 
scientious with regard to money left in their 
charge to be used for religious purposes 
will be found to have expended the funds 
economically, so that all observers shall be 
convinced that, without sparing their own 
private means and without wasting any- 
thing on unnecessary display, they are doing 
their utmost to make the money accomplish 
its work of saving souls. But what is the 
fact? So far from our hearing anything more 
about the mission chapels, we are compelled 
almost to disbelieve our own eyes and ears, 
as we find that one of the arguments pre- 
sented to the court on behalf of the major- 
ity was that the money to be got from the 
sale of the old place was needed in order to 
enable the society to pay for its new meet- 
ing-house! In other words, a society em- 
bracing in its number many thriving busi- 
ness men, enjoying, besides, the usé of prop- 
erty which yields annually at least twice as 
much as (by the largest estimate) the current 
annual expenses of the society amount to, 
in addition to the old building and the 
land connected with it—this society actual- 
ly had the face to come before the court 
with a plea of poverty, as a ground why 
they should be allowed to offend the patri- 
otic instincts of the community and de- 
molish the Old South Meeting-house. 
Curiosity, if no more urgent motive, must 
impel the public to ask how men of sound 
mind, to say nothing of their piety and con- 
scientiousness, could have brought them- 
selves to make such a plea. The answer to 
this question introduces us to another won- 
der. It has been openly avowed that the 
new building was made very expensive, in 
order to give the society a stronger pecuni- 
ary claim on the old building. They were 
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counsel to adopt this policy as one means of 
strengthening their case before the court. 
Accordingly a church was erected capable 
of seating only some 800 or 900 persons, 
but costing $500,000! All the while we are 
to bear in mind that this was done by men 
who were peculiarly anxious to preserve 
the old meeting-house from destruction. 
Men whose religious zeal led them at first 
to glow with the prospect of being permit- 
ted to be instrumental in dotting the city of 
}, Boston with mission chapels have had to 
abandon that holy project and sink their 
immense funds in the colored glass and 
massive tower and other extravagances of 
the new sanctuary, in order to get the 
privilege of destroying the old meeting- 
house, and thus keep it out of the hands of 
those who were desirous of holding it, to be 
still used as a church. 

It must have been cold comfort to the 
managers of this scheme to be informed by 
the court that the plea of poverty had no 
determining influence on the final decision. 
They deserve to be commiserated, in view 
of the consideration that they might, after 
all, have erected those chapels, and got the 
privilege of demolishing the old building, 
too. They are consoling themselves now, 
we suppose, with the assurance that they 
have the finest church in Boston, with a 
tower higher than Bunker Hill Monument 
and rivaling Giotto’s campanile; while the 
pastor—no longer annoyed, as he says he 
used to be, by strangers attending the serv- 
ice, not in order to hear the preaching, but 
in order to see the window where Warren 
climbed in—is yet not annoyed, though a 
quarter of his present audience, not being 
able, on account of the echoes, comfortably 
to hear his preaching, if they would, come to 
hear the new organ and to gaze on the gor- 
geous decorations of the interior of the 
building. Cengcientiousness does not al- 
ways imply consistency; and so we must 
not be astonished that the men who used to 
decry the patriotic sentimentalism of those 
who were willing that a building whose 
site is worth for business purposes $500,000 
should stand simply as a historic memorial 
are now themselves so esthetically senti- 
mental that they are willing to see the same 
amount of money spent on a meeting-house 
which could easily have been made to serve 
the purposes of a Christian church for less 
than one-quarter of that amount. Indeed, 
there is even a tinge of patriotic sentiment- 
alism in their very eagerness to have the 
old structure pulled down; for when, at the 
hearing before the court, the suggestion 
was made to the pastor that he might ‘‘do 
the work of God on the Back Bay,” and let 
“the persons who desire to remain on 
Madam Norton’s donation go on there as 
the Old South Church,” his reply was: ‘‘ In 
other words, calling themselves the Old 
South Church, and us the Dartmouth 
Church.” He and his flock, we thus see, 
are very unwilling to surrender the name 
“Old South,” because of the patriotic asso- 
ciations connected with it; and, therefore, 
lest the name shall, in spite of them, adhere 
to the old building, they wish it torn down. 
To make this whole affair as dramatic as 
possible, the demolition of the building is 
to take place in this Centennial year. The 
picture would have been perfect if the first 
stroke in the work of destruction could 
have been reserved for the Fourth of July. 
But two things were in the way of this. In 
the first place, that day is a national holi- 
day, and our citizens are not in the habit of 
working at that time. In the second place, 
the conscientious administrators of Madam 
Norton’s donation were losing money by 
every moment’s delay; and they did not 
feel that it would be right for them to wait 
three or four weeks for the purpose of sat- 
isfying the mere sentimental sense of fit- 
ness—which pointed to the Fourth of July, 
1876, as the most appropriate time for be- 
ginning the patriotic work. But they have 
done nearly as well. Sixty days were 
allowed the purchaser of the building in 
which to carry the material away. The 
national anniversary would arrest the work 
just at the middle point; and all lookers-on 
in Boston on that day would enjoy the priv- 
ilege of seeing the clearest evidence that 
the men who have had the control of the 
famous building have made the greatest 
possible sacrifice of patriotic sentiment to 
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science of this society would not have been 
satisfied ifjthe public or several individuals 
had been ready to purchase it as a historic 
monument, paying the amount which it is 
estimated to be worth as a business site. 
There have, indeed, some offers been made 
by individual members of the society to 
contribute something for that purpose. 
But they must have known that time would 
be required for the execution of sucha 
scheme; they must have known, too, that 
the scheme would be embarrassed by the 
reluctance of many to put their money into 
the hands of a corporation which might 
have saved the building with no incon- 
venience to themselves and which already 
possesses more funds than, according to 
law, a newly-organized religious society is 
allowed tohold. How earnest the members 
of the Old South Society were for the pres- 
ervation of the meeting-house may be in- 
ferred from the fact that almost as soon as 
the final decision of the court was rendered 
they advertised the old budlding—not the 
whole site—to be sold at auction within ten 
days,on condition,moreover, that the destruc- 
tion of it should be completed in sixty days. 
Their sincerity is still further illustrated by 
the fact that, in spite of repeated and ear- 
nest requests that time might be given for 
the execution of efforts, already begun, to 
raise the requisite amount, they adhered in- 
exorably to their decision that the build- 
ing should be sold on June 8th and its 
demolition should immediately follow. If 
they had undertaken to sell the whole site 
at once, there would have been more time 
needed for securing a good bargain, and so 
there would have been given to those who 
wished the building to be preserved a better 
opportunity to accomplish their object. 

Many business men, too, who would be 
ready to buy the land alone, would have 
shrunk from the odium of buying the land 

and the building and themselves tearing 
the building down. First of all, therefore, 

it was necessary to make sure of the de- 
struction of the building. Then they could 
more easily find a purchaser of the land, 

and they would be forever secure from the 

machinations of the minority and others, 
who might yet, by some wicked device, 
succeed in getting hold of the building, use 

it as a church, and thus doom the society 

to the wretchedness of losing the patriotic 

name of ‘‘ Old South.” 

Therefore, on the appointed day the 
venerable structure was sold for $1,350 
under the auctioneer’s hammer; and at the 
time when Independence Hall, in Philadel- 
phia, is tobe resounding with the celebra- 
tion of the glorious things done in it a hun- 
dred years ago the Old South Church, in 
Boston, scarcely less intimately identified 
with the history we are now commemorat- 
ing, will be a spectacle of ghastly ruin. 

Whatis the moral? In calling the mem- 


bers of the Old South Society conscientious 
men we have not meant to speak ironical- 
ly. 


The leaders are among the most re- 
spected and reputable men of Boston. 
They are undoubtedly persuaded that in 
this matter they have pursued the 
only course consistent with Christian 
wisdom, and that they have been most in- 
excusably harrassed and abused by liti- 
gants and critics. And this is the saddest 
part of the whole thing—that men who sin- 
cerely imagine themselves to be acting the 
part of Christian heroes should so conduct 
themselves as to seem to be low-minded 
schemers. The truth is, the demolition of 
the Old South Meeting-house, secured for 
the sake of maintaining, without cost to 
the worshipers, religious services in a gor- 
geous church, located in a fashionable quar- 
ter of the city, is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous and instructive exemplification of 
the tendency of our time to substitute show 
for substance and money for character. 
When men of the world foolishly vie with 
one another in their display of dress and 
equipage they deserve pity or contempt; 
but when men who profess a religion whose 
first principle it is that the temper of the 
heart, not external display, is the criterion 
of merit,“are swept away by this same 
materialistic passion for pomp and show, 
one cannot but ask: ‘‘If the salt have lost 
its savor wherewith shall it be salted?” 
Reverence for ancient things is not piety 
and may amount to superstition. But there 
is something akin to piety in that kind of 
sentiment which inclines men to cherish 
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monuments of the past—monuments which 
speak more forcibly than written or printed 
memorials can speak; monuments which 
serve to link together one generation with 
another. They who recklessly destroy 
these public conspicuous symbols of past 
thought and feeling betray a likeness to the 
brute, which forgets its mother as soon as it 
has ceased to be suckled. 

If this sentiment is something too subtle 
for those who are to occupy the new church 
in Dartmouth Street, then we can only com- 
mend to them another sentiment—one _per- 
haps better adapted to their habits of 
thought and feeling—one which deserves to 
be conspicuously inscribed on the walls of 
the church, to be looked at and pondered 
on when the worshipers are weary with 
trying to hear the spoken words of instruc- 
tion: ‘‘The love of money is the root of all 
evil.” 

P. 8.—Since the above was written a 
vigorous movement has been instituted for 
the purchase of the Old South Meeting. 
house and the land connected with it. The 
work of demolition had begun; but the 
purchaser of the building agreed to suspend 
the work for awhile, in order to give oppor- 
tunity for an effort to solicit general sub- 
scriptions. So much interest has been 
manifested that it is even to be hoped that 
the demolition, which had been determined 
on and even commenced, may be still longer 
deferred, so that those who wish to lend a 
helping hand can improve the opportunity. 
We trust that all who can will offer to con- 
tribute something speedily. Moses H. Sar- 
gent Esq., at the Congregational House, in 
Boston, is appointed treasurer to receive 
the subscriptions. 








PHILADELPHIA. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








Ox! city undefiled with strife and blood, 
Put on thy royal raiment of wrought gold. 
What prophecying stars above thee stood, 
And in thy fair baptismal name foretold 
Thy righteous charter and thy stainless lease, 
City of Brethren! built on love and peace. 


Set all thy songs to joy. 

hands. ” 

Thy brothers flock to thee from every clime. 

Dusk, wondering faces from the far-off lands ; 

Children of nations hoary-gray with Time ; 

The North within thy halls the South doth 
greet, 

And East and West clasp hands on every 
street. 


Stretch out thy 


Fling to the laughing winds thy flag of might, 
Clad in its mystic tints of Red, White, 
Blue: 
The Red—for triumph when its cause is right ; 
The White—for peace and purity and all 
things true ; 
The Blue—for mighty thoughts and grand 
desires, 
That clasp all earth and seek the heavens 
like fires. 


Now let the angels stoop, and they shall hear 
A grander song than e’er was writ by pen— 
The music that we caught from their bright 
sphere: 
“Glory to God! 
men!”’ 
City of Love, so sing this glorious song 
That every nation may its notes prolong ! 


Peace and good-will to 





NATIONAL AND STATE CHAP- 
LAINS. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








NAaTIoNAL chaplains are of three classes— 
namely, congressional, army, and navy 
chaplains, Of the first class there are two 
chaplains, one for each house of Congress, 
whose duty is simply that of opening its 
sessions with prayer. These chaplains are 
placed among ‘‘ the officers and persons in 
the employ of theBenate and House of 
Representatives,” and each receives a sal- 
ary of nine hundred dollars a year (Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, sections 
52, 53). Their appointment is simply a 
matter of usage with each house of Con- 
gress, and all that law does is to provide a 
compensation for their services. The se- 
lection is not, except by usage, limited to 
Christian ecclesiasties, or even to ecclesias- 
tics at all. There is nothing to preclude 


the suspension of the usage altogether. 
No such custom is adopted by the Federal 
courts. The practice pays a tribute of 
honor to the prevalent religion of the coun- 
try; but it does not establish that relizion 
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or invest it with any legal attributes. If 
such were the effect, it would be unconsti- 
tutional. The cost is but trifling, and, 
hence, no question has been raised as to the 
power of Congress to appropriate money 
for such a purpose, as would, doubtless, 
have been the fact if the service involved 
any considerable expense. There is no 
reason, except that of usage, why a legisla- 
tive body should have a chaplain, any more 
than a court of justice or a board of alder- 
men. 

The President of the United States is 
authorized, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint thirty post chaplains, 
four regimental chaplains, and ‘“‘a chap- 
lain for each regiment of colored troops,” 
as a part of the regular Army of the United 
States, having the rank of a captain of 
infantry without command, and, as to tenure 
of office, retirement, and pensions, standing 
‘‘on the same footing with other officers 
of the army” and each receiving a salary 
of fifteen hundred dollars a year. The law 
provides that no person shall be appointed 
to this service ‘‘until he shall furnish 
proof that he is a regularly-ordained minis- 
ter of some religious denomination, in good 
standing at the time of his appointment, 
together with a recommendation for such 
appointment from some authorized ecclesi- 
astical body, or from not less than five 
accredited ministers of said denomination.” 
The duties of post chaplains and chaplains 
of colored regiments ‘‘ include the instruc- 
tion of the enlisted men in the common 
English branches of education.” All regi- 
mental and post chapluins are also required, 
‘‘when it may be practicable, to hold ap- 
propriate religious services for the benefit 
of the commands, at least once on each 
Sunday, and to perform appropriate relig- 
ious burial services at the burial of officers 
and soldiers who may die in such com- 
mands.” Proper facilities for the perform- 
ance of these duties must be furnished by 
the commanders of regiments, hospitals, 
and posts, and monthly reports must be 
made by the chaplains to the adjutant-gen- 
eral of the army (Revised statutes of the 
United States, sections 1094, 1121—1127, 
and 1261). 

The same Statutes authorize the appoint- 
ment of navy chaplains ‘‘for the public 
armed vessels of the United States in actual 
service, not exceeding twenty-four” in num- 
ber, and ‘‘not less than twenty-one nor 
more than thirty-five years of age at the 
time of their appointment.” Their rank is 
defined and their annual compensation fixed 
according as they are at sea, or on shore, or 
on leave, or waiting orders. They are to 
make an annual report to the Secretary of 
the Navy in regard to ‘“‘the official services 
performed by them.” These services are 
referred to in the provision that ‘‘every 
chaplain shall be permitted to conduct pub- 
lic worship according to the manner and 
forms of the church of which he may bea 
member” (Sections 1395—1398, and 1556). 

Such is the law of the United States in 
regard to army and navy chaplains. The 
power of Congress to make these provisions 
is derived from its power ‘‘to raise and sup- 
port armies” and ‘‘to provide and maintain 
anavy.” The law certainly does not estab- 
lish Christianity or place upon it the seal of 
governmental authority. Such a construc- 
tion would make it inconsistent with the 
express prohibition which declares that 
‘*Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” 


It is true that the army chaplain must be 
‘*a regularly-ordained minister of some re- 
ligious denomination; but this denomina- 
tion is not necessarily Christian. There is 
noreason in the law why a Jewish Rabbi 
might not be appointed; and this would be 
eminently proper ifthe soldiers of a regi- 
ment or at a post were Jews. Nor is there 
any requirement that the navy chaplain 
should be an ecclesiastic at all; and, whether 
such or not, he is at liberty to conduct pub- 
lic worship ‘‘ according to the manner and 
forms of the church of which he may bea 
member.” The religious services to be held 
by the army chaplain are described as ‘‘ ap- 
propriate”; and the day specially named 
therefor is Sunday, not because Congress 
designed to establish Sunday as a sacred 
day, but because in the practice of the 
American people it is the usual day of rest, 
and in that of Christians the usual day for 
religious services. 
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The obvious purpose of the entire ar- 
rangement is to promote the good of the 
army and navy of the United States and 
supply certain religious facilities to those 
who are in the employment of the Govern- 
ment, and who by the nature and circum- 
stances of their service would otherwise be 
wholly deprived of them. There is no need 
of such provisions for those who are en- 
gaged in the civil service of the country; 
and, hence, none are made. The law does 
not establish a religion, even for the army 
and navy, or compel its acceptance, or re- 
quire any one to attend its services; and, 
moreover, it carefully avoids any designa- 
tion of these services as distinctively Chris- 
tian. If the chaplains are usually Christian 
ministers, this may be sufficiently explained 
by the fact that Christianity is the preva- 
lent type of religion among the American 
people. Let any other type be equally 
prevalent, and the Government would 
naturally recognize the fact in its chaplain 
appointments, as it could without any es- 
sential change in the law. Those who infer 
a quasi-connection between church and 
state, as arising from these chaplaincies of 
the United States, extend their inference far 
beyond the premises and entirely beyond 
the intention of the law. No court of jus- 
tice would entertain the inference for a 
moment. 

Turning, then, to the question of state 
chaplaincies, we select those of the State of 
New York as an example. In respect to 
chaplains to open the sessions of the legis- 
lature with prayer the law is wholly silent. 
As a matter of history, this service was 
omitted altogether for several years prior to 
1838; and at that time the clergy of Albany 
made an arrangement to render it without 
compensation, which, we believe, has con- 
tinued to be the practice ever since. The 
practice implies the existence of the relig- 
ious system represented by these clergy- 
men; but it does not bestow upon it any 
legal character, and would not evenif the 
clergymen were formally appointed by each 
house of the legislature. The constitutions 
of Michigan (IV, 24) and of Oregon (I, 5), 
while not forbidding the appointment of 
such chaplains, expressly provide that ‘‘ no 
money shall be appropriated for the pay- 
ment of any religious services in either 
house” of their respective legislatures. 


The act of April 23d, 1862, passed by the 
legislature of New York, entitled ‘‘ An act 
to provide for the enrollment of the mili- 
tia,” etc., declares (section 106) that ‘‘to 
each regiment or battalion there shall be 
appointed one chaplain, who shall be a reg- 
ular ordained minister of a Christian de- 
nomination.” Here a Christian minister, 
in the character of a chaplain, is included 
in the organization of the staff department; 
and this is all that the act says about him. 

The Revised Statutes of New York 
(Part IV, chapter 3, title 2, article 1, and 
sections 40, 60) provide for the appoint- 
ment of a chaplain for each of the state 
prisons of the state and assign to him the 
following duties: 1. ‘‘ To perform religious 
services in the prison, under such regula- 
tions as the inspectors may prescribe, and to 
attend to the spiritual wants of the con- 
victs.” 2. ‘‘To visit the convicts in their 
cells, for the purpose of giving them re- 
ligious and moral instruction, and to de- 
vote at least one hour in each week-day 
and the afternoon of each Sunday to such 
instruction.” 3. ‘‘To furnish, at the ex- 
pense of the state, a Bible and hymn-book 
to each convict.” 4. ‘‘To take charge of 
the library, and to take care that no im- 
proper books are introduced into the cells 
of the convicts; and, if any such books 
shall be found in the cells or in possession 
of any convict, to take them away, and re 
turn the same to the agent; and, for the 
purpose of properly discharging these 
duties, to visit weekly each cell in the 
prison.” 5. ‘‘To visit daily the sick in 
the hospital.” 6. ‘‘To make an annual 
report to the inspectors, up to the first of 
December, relative to the religious and 
moral conduct of the prisoners during the 
year.” 

The same Statutes (Part IV, chapter 3, 
title 1, article 1, and section 13) contain the 
following provision in respect to county 
prisons: ‘‘It shall be the duty of the keep- 
er of each county prison to provide a Bible 
foreach room in the prison, to be kept 
therein; and he shall, if practicable, cause 





divine service to be performed for the ben- 
efit of the prisoners at least once each 
Sunday, provided there shall be a room in 
the prison that can be safely used for that 
purpose.” 

Taking, then, the State of New York as 
an example of legislation on the subject of 
chaplaincies, we have a statute providing 
that a chaplain shall be attached to the 
staff department of each militia regiment, 
and that he ‘shall be a regular ordained 
minister of a Christian denomination.” 
This undoubtedly implies the existence of 
such denominations in the state, having a 
recognized ministry, from which militia 
chaplains are to be selected; but it does 
not in the remotest sense incorporate Chris- 
tianity into the law of the state. This re- 
ligion being the prevalent religion of the 
people, and the militia being a part of the 
people, militia chaplains, if provided for at 
all, would naturally be selected from the 
recognized ministers of that religion. The 
selection incidentally recognizes this re- 
ligion; but it does not legalize it or invest 
a solitary one of its precepts or doctrines 
with any civil authority. 

The chaplaincies authorized in state 
prisons have no relation to the people at 
large; but are provided for criminals—a 
comparatively small class of persons who, 
being deprived of their liberty, cannot fur- 
nish themselves with the facilities thus 
afforded. They relate exclusively to prison 
discipline and introduce religion as one of 
the elements of moral influence. And be- 
cause Christianity is the religion generally 
accepted by the people of the state it is 
naturally the system employed for this pur- 
pose, just as Judaism or Mohammedanism 
would be employed for the same purpose 
if either had a like prevalence. Convicts 
shculd not by any penal discipline be forced 
to accept these religious facilities. It is 
enough to supply them. In supplying 
them the state, while showing a merciful 
regard to the isolated and dependent condi- 
tion of those whom it is compelled to pun- 
ish, treats them as an exceptional class to 
all the rest of the community. It gives 
them a Bible and a hymn-book, which they 
may use or not as they please; and also 
provides for them, in the person of the chap- 
lain, the ministrations of that religion which 
is the popular religion of the state. 


Whether the arrangement adopted is the 
best possible in the circumstances, and 
whether it would not be better to leave the 
religious instruction of prisorers exclusive- 
ly to the voluntary efforts of those who 
might choose to engage in it, subject to 
such rules as are necessary to maintain the 
order and efficiency of prison discipline— 
these are questions with which this discus- 
sion is not concerned. We are not inquir- 
ing as to the best mode of doing the work; 
but simply considering the mode adopted 
by the state, and that, too, with reference 
to the point whether the mode makes Chris- 
tianity a legalized system under the sanc- 
tion of the state. The mode certainly does 
not operate beyond the limits of prison dis- 
cipline; and this happens to apply to a mere 
fragment of society. The general policy 
of the state in regard to religion is not 
changed by its special provision for this ex. 
ceptional class. The provision itself is ex- 
ceptional to this policy; and its only justifi- 
cation must be found in the peculiar condi- 
tion of the parties for whom it is intended. 
That condition does not consist in their 
poverty, their ignorance, or their depravity; 
but in the fact that the state has taken the 
absolute control of their personal liberty 
and shut them out from all contact with 
human society, except such as it chooses to 
grant. They are absolutely helpless in its 
hands and can make no provision for them- 
selves. For this reason the state supplies 
them with food and clothing, to meet their 
animal wants; and for the same reason it 
offers to them religious services in the 
chaplain system. 

It may be said that these services are pro- 
vided at the public expense, and that at last 
they are made acharge upon the people, 
through taxation. This is true, and so far 
as it is true it is the compulsory support of 
religious instruction; and this, beyond all 
question, is contrary to one of the standard 
principles of our political system. The 
action of the state being thus clearly excep- 
tional to this principle, the only possible 
solution of the problem is wholly to ahan- 
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don the chaplain policy in respect to con- 
victs, for the sake of the principle, or to re- 
gard the peculiarities of the case as justify- 
ing the non-application of the principle. 
One or the other of these positions must be 
taken; and the latter is the theory practi- 
cally adopted by most, if not all, of the states 
in the Union. 

The constitution of Michigan (IV, 24) 
provides that ‘‘the legislature may author- 
ize the employment of a chaplain for the state 
prison” ; and then immediately adds that ‘‘no 
money shall be appropriated for the payment 
of any religious services in either house of 
the legislature.” Here we have a prohibition 
and a permission in direct juxtaposition and 
seeming contrast—the one asserting in a 
specific application the American principle 
that the public money shall not be used to 
defray the expenses of religious services, 
and the other providing for an exception to 
this principle in the case of prison convicts. 
The reason for the exception must be 
sought in the peculiar condition of those in 
whose behalf it is made; and in this view 
of the case the exception proves the rule. 
The state virtually affirms the rule in limit- 
ing the exception to a single and small 
class of persons. The limitation is an indi- 
rect mode of such affirmation. The con- 
stitution of the same state (IV, 40) says that 
‘*no money shall be appropriated or drawn 
from the treasury for the benefit of any re- 
ligious sect or society, theological or relig- 
ious seminary, nor shall property belonging 
to the state be appropriated for any such 
purposes”; and yet, to qualify the applica- 
tion of the principle here asserted, it also 
says that ‘‘the legislature may authorize 
the employment of a chaplain for tbe state 
prison”—clearly implying that this is re- 
garded as an exception to its general theory 
in regard to religion. Whether such an 
exception should be made or not is not the 
matter of the present inquiry. 

The result reached from this survey of 
chaplaincies, whether national or state, is 
that they involve no legalization of Chris- 
tianity and no purpose on the part of the 
civil authority to patronize the system or 
make it a preferred religion. They cannot, 
therefore, be justly cited as a precedent to 
sustain the theory of those who demand 
that the state shall become a religious prop- 
agandist in its public school system. There 
is no analogy between the facts that respecte 

vely mark the two cases. 

The chaplain service, so far as it involves 
religious ministrations at the public expense, 
is limited to a very small class of persons, 
whose condition is no example of the gener- 
al condition of the community; and it is on 
this ground solely that the service is ad- 
missible at all. The public school, on the 
other hand, is intended for all the families 
of the state, the rich and the poor alike. 
It is the school of the whole people, sup- 
ported by all who pay taxes and extending 
its educational advantages to all. There is 
nothing in it, nothing in its purposes, and 
nothing in the condition of those whom it 
seeks to educate that constitutes a reason 
why the state should change or omit to 
apply its general policy in regard to religion. 
The state does not take charge of the govern- 
ment or support of ehildren. It does not 
become a parent or assume the religious 
obligations of the parental office. The 
children are left under the custody and 
control of family government. 

The manifest absence of any parallelism 
between the public school and the public 
prison, or between such a school and the 
army and the navy, shows at a glance that 
we cannot properly reason from the one to 
the other. Hence, chaplaincies in respect 
to prisons and in respect to the army and 
navy, defensible under our theory of the 
functions of government only on exception- 
al grounds and confined to the merest frac- 
tion of society, furnish no precedent for the 
public school, since in respect to it these 
grounds have no existence. If the two 
cases were parallel in their facts, then the 
exception which the state makes to the 
application of its general theory in the one 
case might be cited to sustain.a similar ex- 
ception in the other. No principle of 
common sense is better settled among 
lawyers and judges than that the citation 
of precedents not analogous to the case in 
hand proves nothing; and this is precisely 
the difficulty with this chaplaincy argument 
as applied to the public school 
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Biblical Research. 


....An interesting translation of the ordina- 
tion service of the Buddhist priests in Ceylon 
has been made by Mr. Dickson from a Pali MS. 
now in the Armenian monastery of San Lazars, 
at Venice. It is much simpler and purer than 
that in use among the northern Buddhists of 
Nepaul. The service for the ordination of a 
priest naturally differs from that for the ordina- 
tion of a deacon. Both priest and deacon, how- 
ever, have to go through the same ceremony up 
to a certain poifit, where the candidate repeats 
the ten laws or precepts of the priesthood. This 
Buddhist decalogue, which is strictly enjoined 
in all the Buddhist churches, is very curious and 
probably dates back to the founder of the re- 
ligion, Sakya Munihimself. Its injunctions are 
as follows: ‘*(1) Abstinence from destroying 
life ; (2) abstinence from theft; (3) abstinence 
from fornication and all uncleanness ; (4) absti- 
nence from lying ; (5) abstinence from fermented 
liquor, spirits, and strong drink ; (6) abstinence 
from eating at forbidden times ; (7) abstinence 
from dancing, singing, and shows; (8) absti- 
nence from adorning and beautifying the per- 
son by the use of garlands, perfumes, and 
unguents ; (9) abstinence from using a high or 
a large couch or seat ; (10) abstinence from re- 
ceiving gold or silver.’’ After repeating these 
ten commandments, the candidate for deacon’s 
orders says: ‘“‘I have received these ten pre- 
cepts. Permit me, lord, to make obeisance [at 
the same time making obeisance to the abbot]. 
Forgive me all my faults. May the merit I 
have gained be shared by my lord. Give me to 
share inthe merit of my lord. It is good, it is 
good. Ishareinit.”” With these words the 
candidate retires and the ordination ofa deacon 
is completed. 





....A new and enlarged edition of Cory’s 
“Ancient Fragments” has just been brought 
cut by the Rey. E. Richmond Hodges. The 
Greek texts have been omitted; but in their 
place the new yolume contains a good deal of 
fresh matter. Two introductions are prefixed— 
one on the Origin, Progress, and Results of 
Hieroglyphic and Cuneiform Decipherment ; 
and the other on Phenician Literature—both of 
which will be found instructive and interesting. 
Numerous notes have been added, elucidating 
the Greek fragments from the Egyptian, Assy- 
rian, and Phenician monuments; and the fol- 
lowing new fragments have been translated: 
Justin’s quotation from Trogus Pompeius con- 
cerning Abraham and his descendants; a frag- 
ment of Agathias on the Chaldean Theogony ; 
fragments regarding the Jews from Hecatceus 
of Abdera and Agatharcides of Cindus; the 
Hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus ; and, above all, the 
important fragment of Nicolas of Damascus 
on the Manners of the Babylonians. The latter 
fragment has been made the subject of a spe- 
cial study by M. Lenormant, who shows that 
it must have formed part of an Assyrian myth- 
ological epic, the principal figure in the story, 
Mannaros, being really Nannar, the Assyrian 
Moon-god. Those who wish to know the scanty 
and doubtful character of the knowledge de- 
rived from classical authors concerning Assyria 
and Egypt before the discovery and decipher- 
ment of the native monuments, cannot do bet- 
ter than read the present volume. 


on his return from Mosul, the plague which has 
broken out on the Euphrates having greatly im- 
peded his work of excavation. While in quar- 
antime, he discovered what he believes to be 
the site of Carchemish, the capital of the great 
Hittite nation, and a city which promises to 
yield as interesting and important a collection 
of remains as Nineveh itself. The native name 
of the place, he finds, was the Gate City, and 
the numerous specimens of sculpture he has 
come across among its ruins show that Hittite 
art was partly Egyptian, partly Assyrian in 
character. In fact, the Hittite capital formed 
the meeting-place of Egyptian and Assyrian in- 
fluences in the East. One very interesting fact 
which has resulted from his discovery is the 
confirmation it has afforded of the conjecture 
that the mysterious Hamathite hieroglyphics 
were of Hittite invention, as he has founda 
monolith on the spot covered with these char- 
acters. 


....The careful distinction observed in the 
Johannine writings of the New Testament be- 
tween the Greek verbs yeyvdoxw and olda 
should be noticed. While yryvécxnw is used of 
intuitive knowledge—of that knowledge which 
comes instinctively and with the force of in- 
ward conviction—olda is use of knowledge 
gained by experience, by learning, or by hear- 
say. Attention to the difference in meaning 
between the two verbs is important and throws 
light on many passages. Thus in John viii, 55, 
we should translate: ‘ And ye have not known 
Him fintuitively], but [ know him [by ex- 
perience], and if I say that I know him not [by 
experience] I shall be like you, a liar; but I 
know him [by experience] and keep His Word 
{which formed part of that experience].”’ So 
again, I John ii, 20: “If ye know [by having 





learnt it from your teachers] that he is right- 
eous, ye know [intuitively] that every one that 
doeth righteousness is born of him.”’ 


Line Arts. 


THE CENTENNIAL LOAN EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 


It is worth thinking of fora moment that, 
while a large number of the finest pictures be- 
longing to New York galleries have been sent 
to the great Centennial show in Philadelphia, 
two such exhibitions of remarkable paintings 
as those now open in the Metropolitan Art 
Museum and in the National Academy of De- 
sign can be offered to the public, and yet leave 
many valuable collections in the city undis- 
turbed. A hundred years ago, or even fifty 
years ago, all the pictures in the whole country 
worth exhibiting at all could easily have been 
hung in either the gallery of the Art Museum 
or the saloons of the Academy of Design. 
Among the well-known collections of New 
York which have furnished nothing to 
the loan exhibitions are those of the 
New York Historical Society, the very valu- 
able collection of British works of art be- 
longing to Mr. James Lenox, the fine collec- 
tion of Mr. John Hoey, the portraits in the 
City Hall, and the gallery of the late William 
H. Aspinwall. Mr. Marshall O. Roberts has 
contributed to the Academy Exhibition but one 
picture from his large collection, while Mr. 
Belmont has contributed not even one from his 
gallery. He permitted the public to view his 
collection for the spaee of four days, which 
was something. There are but few houses in 
New York belonging to wealthy citizens which 
do not contain some works of art worthy of 
exhibition ; but very few have been drawn 
upon for this Centennial show. The difficulty 
lies not in a scarcity of works of art, but in the 
lack of space to exhibit them. There are 398 
separate works in the Loan Collection at the 
Academy, and the number might very easily 
have been quadrupled. 

The contribution of paintings belonging to 
ex-Senator Morgan consists of 87 works, which 
form the most valuable part of the Exhibition. 
The pictures belonging to Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston occupy all the space in the gallery of 
the Metropolitan Art Museum appropriate to 
the Flemish collection, while Turner’s painting 
of the “Slave Ship’’ rests upon an easel in the 
middle of the apartment. 

These two collections will, of course, be 
largely visited, as they well deserve to be; and 
itis to be hoped that the two institutions which 
are to share in the net receipts will be substan- 
tially benefited. 

Governor Morgan’s pictures are nearly all of 
great value as works of art; but they possess no 
interest whatever from their historical associa- 
tions, nor are they rare examples of the artists 
they represent. His own and his father’s por- 
traits, by Elliott, are very admirable examples 
of the painter’s style ; while the portrait of Mrs. 
Morgan, by George H. Baker, may be ranked 
among the finest female heads by that popular 
painter. There are three or four landscapes by 
New York artists; but the rest of the ex-Sena- 
tor’s pictures are mostly by foreign artists, and 
the finest of them, if the quality of a picture is 
to be determined by the success of the painter 
in developing his evident intentions, is No. 9, 
by 8. Vannutelli, of Rome, entitled “An In- 
trigue. Period of the Venetian Republic.” 
The next finest work in the ex-Senator’s collec- 
tion is that of Firmin Girard, of Paris, entitled 
‘The Coming Shower,” representing a congre- 
gation of well-dressed people leaving a church- 
door. The two pictures are very much alike in 
motive, although one represents a party of 
masked revelers leaving a palace in broad day- 
light, and the other a party of fashionable 
modern worshipers leaving a chureh portico 
just as a shower is coming on, They are cos- 
tume pieces ; but then they are very good of 
their kind, although the kind is not of an elevated 
order. Itis fashionable for our collectors now to 
have an example of Bouguereau, and the Morgan 
collection contains three. But the naked chil- 
dren and broad-breasted nurses of M. Bougue 
reau are becoming rather monotonous in New 
York. There are more than enough of them in 
the Academy rooms, and more can be seen, if 
any one should desire to see more, in Mr. Bel- 
mont’s gallery and in Mr. Johnston’s collec- 
tion. The other artists who are represented by 
characteristic worksin the Morgan collection 
are Geo. H. Hall, C. Maccari, Franz Defregger, 
F. G. Steffan, Munich, Eug. Blaas, V. Lazerges, 
Jules Breton, E. Vedder, T. Caraud, E. Ver 
boeckhoven, A. Alvarez, Linden Schmidt, E. V. 
Schoultz, E. Dubufe, A. Achenbach, Ch. 
Baugniet, A. Braith, Otto Rethel, R. Bom- 
piand, M. Coffmann, Carl Hoff, V. Codina, T. 
8. Cooper, Pollock Beto, E. Saintin, C. Lemaire, 
H.H. Couldery, C. Lasch, V. Chavet, Meyer 
Von Bremen, C. Sletter, R. Madrazo, E. Ru- 
dant, J. L. Brown, F. Williams, C. Pecens, 
Geo. Brillouin, J. E. Brown, Jos. Coomans, 
W. M. Brown, Jas. M. Hart, Otto Bache, 
F, H. Kaemmerer, ©. E. Boettcher, C. Kron- 














berger, F. Voltz, E. Schmitzberger, T. 
Madan, H. Corrodi, W. Kaulbach, J. R. Tilton, 
H. A. Diffenbach, J. H. Dolph, David de Noter, 
H. Posta, C.C. Coleman, V. Lemaire. It will 
be seen that the modern Continental European 
schools of art are well represented, while the 
English schools are not represented at all and 
many of the best names in American art do not 
appear in the ex-Governor’s catalogue. 

The other contributors to the exhibition are 
Mr. Josiah M. Fiske, who sends three pieces ; 
Mr. Parke Godwin, five paintings, among 
which is a new head of Washington by W. 
Page, painted from a cast of the face 
taken by Houdon. This head has a 
noble expression and is remarkable for the 
flesh tints of the face. It looks more 
like a human being than any of the other 
heads of Washington that have been exhibited 
to the public. Mr. Chas. Stewart Smith sends 
25 paintings, all by Continental artists and 
mostly by Frenchmen, among whom is Cabanel, 
whose ‘‘ Echo’’ is a very poor example of the 
worst school of French art; Mr. W. L. An- 
drews sends 2 paintings by French artists and 1 
by Boughton; Mr. H. E. Howland sends 2 
paintings; Mrs. C, A. Lamont sends 5, all 
French ; Mrs. Paran Stevens, 26, mostly French, 
and among them is one by Ary Scheffer, who is 
called Aug. on the catalogue. Mr. John H. 
Sherwood sends 26 paintings, of a very miscel- 
laneous character; and “from the collection 
of Mrs. Thos. Hicks”? is Mr. Thos. Hicks’s por- 
trait of Edwin Booth as Iago. Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, and not Jessup, as the catalogue has it, 
sends 15 pictures by French and New York art- 
ists; Mr. John Wolfe sends 4 pictures, one of 
them a well-known work by Prof. Carl Becker ; 
Miss Catharine Wolfe sends 4 works, one by 
Couture, and not Conture, as on the catalogue ; 
Mrs. A. T. Stewart’s contribution consists of 7 
paintings, of which Gerome’s ‘ Race of the 
Charioteers ” is the most important; Mr. Geo. 
A. Robbins contributes 4 pictures, Hasenclev- 
er’s “ Wine-Tasters’’ being among them; R. 
Lenox Kennedy contributes the great painting 
by Zamacois called the ‘‘Education of a 
Prince ’’ and a female portrait by Zermak; Mr. 
A. R. Eno sends a portrait group by that very 
poor but fashionable portrait painter, Cabanel, 
of Paris; Mr. Whitelaw Reid contributes a 
small landscape by Whittredge; Mr. Theo. 
A. Havemeyer sends 10 pictures by French art- 
ists, one of whom is Meissonier; Robert L. 
Cutting contributes 4 paintings; Mr. R. M. 
Olyphant contributes 16 pictures, all by New 
York artists; Mr. William H. Osborn sends 
8 productions of New York painters; Mrs. 
Jonathan Sturges sends 4 New York paint™ 
ings; and Mr. M. O. Roberts 1 by H. 
Peters Gray; D. H. McAlpine contributes 14 
paintings by New York and Paris artists. The 
other contributors are Dr. F. N. Otis, Mr. 8. 
Hawk, Mr. Thos. B. Mugrave, Mr. Israel Corse, 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, Mr. H. G. Mar- 
quand, Mr. L. Turnure, Mr. R. L. Stuart, Mr. 
Philip Van Valkenburgh, Mr. William Schaus, 
Mr. Thatcher N. Adams, Mr. W. E. Dodge, Jr., 
Messrs. Knoedler & Co., Mr. J. W. Pinchot, Mr. 
D. D. Field, Jr., Mr. Edw. Matthews, Mr. Wm. 
Benj. Hart, Mr. H. K. Thurber, Mr. John Bige- 
low, Mr. B. H. Field, Mrs. Henry C. Potter, and 
Mrs. Chas. W. Griswold. The peculiarity of 
this Exhibition is that it contains no English 
paintings worth naming; the probable cause 
for this almost total exclusion of British pict- 
ures being the inferiority of the English school 
to the schools of the Continent. Whatever 
the cause may be, it is certain that very few 
artistic productions find their way here from 
London. Though we get our literature from 
England, we get our art from France, Germany, 
Brussels, Spain, and Rome. 





.... There is now open in Munich a Pan-Ger- 
manic exhibition of art and industry, which is 
to be kept open until the 15th of October. The 
exhibition is of works of art of all Germany, 
including Austria and part of Switzerland, and 
of all centuries, and comprises such objects of 
German origin as are to be found in other coun- 
tries throughout Europe. The King of Bavaria 
has placed the royal collections at the disposal 
of the committee and all the state and public 
museums and galleries of Europe will send con- 
tributions. Some of the magnificent gems of 
art from the Green Vaults at Dresden, the hid- 
den treasures of inestimable value of the “ Rich 
Chapel”? of Munich, and the priceless works 
that are the pride of Vienna, Prague, Stras- 
bourg, and other cities, will be in the exhibition. 
The directors of the Kensington Museum will 
also send some of the best works of German 
origin that grace that immense collection. Mon- 
asteries and cathedrals will disgorge their jew- 
els and rich vestments and those wonderful 
specimens of gold and silver work and embroi- 
deries which onlf¥ the Church was deemed 
worthy to possess. 


.... We learn that Mr. George H. Boughton is 
engaged upon a large picture illustrating asub- 
ject from the writings of Washington Irving. It 
is being painted for an American gentleman 
and will not be exhibited in England. 








Personalities, 


We would not for the world say any- 
thing to hurt the feelings of our Democratic 
friends ; but haye they not done an extremely 
foolish thing in nominating an old bachelor for 
the Presidency ? It looks like a desire to encour- 
age celibacy and monkish communities. We 
have had one old bachelor in the White House, 
and his four years of impotency brought on the 
rebellion and all its evils, from which the coun- 
try is still suffering. Is it not asking two much 
to solicit the suffrages of the people for an- 
other old bachelor, after our experiences with 
“old Buck’? The last Democratic President 
was a bachelor. The party had better abandon 
the idea of commencing business again with 
another of the same sort. 





.... The Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent is an elder in the Presbyterian Church. 
Some of the Democratic papers have accused 
him of being a “‘ back-pay grabber’’; but the 
Baltimore Sun tells the story of his connection 
with the back-pay business. He had opposed 
the bill in the House earnestly ; and, therefore, 
to take the increased pay he declared did not 
comport with his views of consistency or pro- 
priety. He bought with the funds twenty-five 
bonds of the United States and assigned them 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for cancella- 
tion. 

ee. A Cincinnati newspaper correspondent has 
obtained in Jackson, Miss., a copy of a letter to 
a Southern friend written by Ex-Secretary Bel- 
knap, in 1861, in which he declared that he was 
a ‘‘ pro-slavery Democrat”’ ; that ‘‘ many persons 
in the North would not fight against the South’’; 
and that ‘he himself would never raise an arm” 
in the impending strife. But he did better than 
he promised, though he digdjse much worse in 
some other things. 


....Prince Oscar of Sweden has been in Phil- 
adelphia, and was permitted to look around at 
his leisure, without any civic demonstrations of 
respect; and even here in New York he put up 
at the Brunswick Hotel, like any other well- 
behaved traveler, and even the aldermen neg- 
lected to give him a dinner or to show him the 
public institutions. Perhaps they remembered 
that his grandfather was once a French Repub- 
lican, and they did not choose to pay any atten- 
tion to a parvenu prince. 


....It is announced that General Sherman 
will in a few days take possession of the dia- 
monds belonging to his daughter, Minnie Sher 
man Fitch. They have been in New York, in 
the vaults of the Sub-Treasury, for abouta year. 
They ought by all means to be sent to the 
Centennial Exhibition, for they are in a certain 
sense public property, although belonging to 
Mrs. Fitch. 


....Mr. Parke Godwin, the son-in-law of 
William C. Bryant, after having deserted his 
Republican friends and been nominated for the 
Presidency four years ago by some of the anti- 
Greeley liberals, has now gone back to his 
Democratic first love and clings to Tilden. Itis 
the first desertion from the Fifth-Avenue party 
we have heard of. He will probably be the 
only one. But Mr. Godwin has been in very 
feeble health for some time. 


....The Hon. 8. 8. Cox has recently pub- 
lished a rather frivolous and dull book, entitled 
“Why We Laugh”: but he is not himself 
“ 1) Homme qui rit.” He went to St. Louis to 
defeat the nomination of Mr. Tilden, and 
while he was away his Democratic friends in 
Congress turned him out of the speakership and 
put another man in his place. It was a good 
practical joke, which he ought to insert in the 
next edition of his heavy volume. 


....One of our contemporaries says Mr. Ten 
nyson earns his £200 a year and his pipe of 
sherry very easily. Though poet laureate for 
more than a quarter of a century, since Words- 
worth died, April 23d, 1850, the number of 
courtly poems which he has written might be 
numbered almost on the fingers of one hand. 
But the butt of Xerez was abolished when the 
pay of the laureate, in the time of Southey, was 
fixed at £200. The sherry is now a fiction. 


....Senator Hendricks, who received the 
nomination for Vice-President at St. Louis, 
may be said to have been born in the political 
purple. His grandfather was a member of the 
Pennsylvania legislature in the time of Wash- 
ington ; his father was a noted politician ; and 
one of his uncles was governor of Pennsylvania 
and United States senator. Like the Republic- 
an candidate for Vice-President, he is a Pres- 
byterian, although not an elder of that church. 


....Elkanah Billings, the paleontologist of 
the Canadian Geological Survey, died recently 
at Montreal, aged fifty-six. By birth he was a 
Canadian, though of American descent, and by 
education American, having completed his 
studies at Potsdam, in this state. 


...-Dom Pedro was elected an honorary 
member of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
when he was at the Hub of the Universe. 
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Srience, 


BOTANY OF THE EXPOSITION. 


BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 





AFTER a day wandering through Educa- 
tional Hall, we remember the many points of 
interest only the more vividly by the absence of 
objects of natural history. There is much to 
be thankful for, but much to regret, Still more 
do we miss this element of a good education 
when we enter the scholastic department of 
other countries and note the prominence these 
studies receive. The little Swedish school- 
house has small colored iigures of most things 
a child is likely to meet with iu every-day life; 
and there is a herbarium, arranged closely on 
sheets, of all the common plants of the country, 
with their vernacular and scientific names. 
Even the nations we regard aslowerin the scale 
of advancement than we are, as well as those 
which are the highest, pay some attention to 
these things. In the Japanese School Depart- 
ment, side by side with the teachers’ reports, 
which tell that Ke-wa-he “would make 
a good scholar if he would apply himself 
more,” or that Wa Ho “only needs en- 
couragement to learn rapidly,’’ there is a com- 
pletely named herbarium of Japanese plants. 
Small pieces, crowded, so as to get a large 
quantity into a small space; but still large 
enough to enable the scholars to learn what 
they are, if they are inclined to. Even the 
poor little Sand wich Island—Hawaii—which has 
yet to reach the hundredth year since it saw 
Captain Cook, comes to us with an admirably- 
named collection of ferns, as among the best 
offerings of its civilized products. Still, if not 
for the younger folks at the schools, yet here at 
the Exhibition, both for them and for olderones, 
is much interesting botanical matter of a popular 
character strewn about. I propose to collect 
these scattered materials for the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

It is, indeed, wonderful how much the best 
of us may learn in a place of this kind. I have 
wandered many a thousand miles over this 
country, and always with an eye open to my 
favorite pursuit, yet learn much here. Once, 
in Colorado, I came on a Convolvulus, or 
‘Morning Glory,’’ with wine-glass shaped and 
wine-colored flowers—not a “ vine,’’ but a bush, 
about a foot or so over. Seed was not ripe, so 
I tried to get a root; but in no case could I get 
one out of the ground. This is all I knew. 
But here at the Centennial I find the ‘‘ Man-root” 
of Colorado—the full size and stature of a man— 
Sifty-eight inches long! And Iam told the ac- 
count of its digging up. First, two men, a half 
a day, with pick, shovel, and crowbar; but the 
plant not out. The next half day so spent; 
and still no root. Next day the men were sent 
out with orders not to return without it; and 
then it came, and such a root as we see! Here 
is a small spray in my herbarium—Jpomea 
leptophylla ; but I never dreamed of its having 
such a history as this. Most plants send their 
leaves and branches into the air, the herba- 
ceous parts fall annually, and the trunk in- 
creases in size; but here the increase is 
all, from year to year, under the ground 
—a trunk beneath the surface—a trunk 
like asmall palm or tree-fern, crowned every 
year by about eighteen inches of foliage, all we 
see, and in ignorance of the great work going 
on below. We have something like it in the 
East. The Ceanothus Americanus (the New Jersey 
Tea) and the “ Briar’ (Smilax votundifolia) have 
herbaceous tops, dying back annually, and yet 
with roots increasing from year to year, and 
finally making good-sized underground trunks. 
But this Colorado ‘‘ Man-root ’’ beats them all. 

But to-day we will look together over the 
great collection of American woods, prepared 
by Dr. Vasey, under the instructions of Commis- 
sioner Watts, of the Agricultural Department. 
It is the finest thing of the kind ever got to- 
gether, and not only affords a great amount of 
instruction of a practical character to the 
masses ; but the corner in which the material is 
collected is a favorite resort to even the most 
scientific, and their note-books are out as often 
as those of the rest of the world. 

First we come to a lot of Junipers,and, whether 
or not botanists decide the Northern Red Cedar 
(Juniperus Virginiana) to be distinct from the 
Southern (J. Bermudianum), the pencil-maker 
sees a great difference in the wood. The North- 
ern form is never as red as the Southern. Faber, 
the German pencil man, uses this kind. In- 
deed, it is doubtful whether the Northern kind 
is ever used in this art. The Cedars in various 
forms extend west to the Pacific and south 
into Mexico; and it is interesting to note that 
as the race goes west the wood gets lighter in 
color and perhaps of less value. Our common 
Red Cedar extends to Colorado, where it seems 
to meet the Western forms coming East—forms 
with larger berries and witha different phyl- 
lotaxis, and in some cases with seeds slip- 
ping out of the outer coating, when cut across, 
as readily as an acorn comes out of its cup; and 
then the seeds are as round as peas, while 
those from the Eastern Red Cedar have from 








three to five deep pits, The bark of the Col- 
orado and Utah forms are thicker and more 
shaggy than the others, as if the colder climate 
demanded more clothing. The small-fruited 
forms seem to reappear on the Western coast. 
There is one in the collection, marked J. occi- 
dentalis, which has as small fruit as the Eastern 
one. Botanists do not yet quite know how to 
distinguish one species from another very well 
among these cedary Junipers. Perhaps these 
hints may aid them. The Pines, Firs, and 
Spruces afford an interesting study. In our 
botanical literature Abies is the Spruce and 
Picea the Fir; but this is not the way the 
ancient botanists had it, and botany stickles 
for the doctrines held by the fathers of its 
church. The German and other Continental 
scientists adhere to the rule and reverge the 
above names ; but the English rarely acknowl- 
edge a scientific error of this kind, and so we 
follow them, at least, so far in the wrong. The 
Spruces, then, as we have them, are those in 
which the cones remain as cones when mature. 
In the Firs they crumble to pieces when the 
seeds are ripe. This is not an absolute distinc- 
tion; but it may do in a popular way. 

Of the Spruces the Abies Engelmani is inter- 
esting, from the fact of its only inhabiting the 
highest peaks of Colorado; while in the only 
other locality known for it—Mount Hood, in 
Oregon—it is found at but 500 feet above the 
sea-level, at the foot of the mount. It ap- 
proaches so near the Menzies’s Spruce that bot- 
anists may yet regard them as one. The 
Douglas Spruce (Abies Donglasii) remains the 
king of the American Spruces. There is a 
specimen here from a tree that was 148 feet 
high, 25 feet in circumference, and by the 
annual rings 484 years old. It has a bark7 
inches thick and is from the Sierra Neva- 
das. Our Eastern Hemlock Spruce has a 
representative on the Pacific Coast in Abies 
Mertensiana. As seen here,it has darker wood 
and rougher bark than ours. Allied to the 
Douglas Spruce is a kind with a cone as large 
as a Norway Spruce, which Dr. Vasey thinks 
may be called Abies Macrocarpa. The bracts 
are much more deeply notched than in the 
common form, and then the wood and bark are 
so different as to be readily distinguished. The 
bark is darker and more furrowed than in the 
common form. And, speaking of bark, reminds 
me that few of our Eastern botanists know the 
difference between the common Balsam Fir 
(Picea balsamea) and the Frazer Balsam (P. 
Frazri). The bark alone will tell. There isa 
specimen here of the Frazer Balsam from the 
Allegheny Mountains, of about sixty years’ 
growth, and with the bark still smooth and 
green; while the common Balsam, a much 
younger specimen, has the bark of a rough 
character. Again, there is often a difficulty in 
distinguishing the White from the Black 
Spruce ; but the bark of Abies nigra peels off in 
coarse, rough pieces, while that of Abies alba 
has very small scales. Iwas never so much 
impressed with the importance of bark charac- 
teristics in distinguishing species as in examin- 
ing this superb collection of 400 kinds of Amer- 
ican woods; and I expect td make good use of 
it in some further notes for your readers. 

....The observations of Von Siebold, of 
Munich, on the mode of growth of the brine 
shrimp (Artemia salina), based on breeding ex- 
periments, believes that parthenogenesis, or re- 
production by budding, occurs in this species. 
The animal is sometimes viviparous, sometimes 
oviparious ; and there are two sorts of eggs— 
one provided with a firm shell secreted in the 
ovisac, which can resist drying for a long time, 
and the other only provided with a very thin 
pellucid envelope and hatched within the ovisac. 
On the other hand, Mr. Sars, of Norway, has 
observed that the water flea (Septodora hyalina), 
a small Crustacean, lays two sorts of eggs—a 
summer and winter series. The animal devel- 
oped from the winter eggs is hatched with but 
three pairs of limbs and has a single simple eye. 
It is, in fact, a Nauplius. Those, however, 
hatched from the summer eggs are born in the 
same form as the parent. The difference is 
probably due to the difference in temperature. 


...-In apopular lecture on purple and pearls, 
by E. von Martens, of Berlin, it is stated that 
Murex brandaris, M. trunculus a Purpura hemas- 
toma in the Mediterranean, P. lapillu in the 


Northern coasts of Eastern America and 
Europe, and another species of Purpura on the 
West coast of Central America, are the princi- 
pal species which have yielded purple in former 
times for the use of man. As to pearls, Aricula 
(Meleagrina) margaritifera and several allied 
species or varieties in ste er seas, Margaritana 
margaritifera in the brooks of Northern Europe, 
Larbula plicata in the streams of Central Asia, 
and numerous species of North American Unios 
are, or were, the chief producers. A work on 
Egyptian mother-of-pearl, its fishing and trade, 
has been published in Vienna, by Franceschi. 


....The present state of oyster breeding at 
Areachon is regarded as being quite satisfac- 
tory. The bad results of former years are at- 
tributed to the pernicious action of frost and 
excessive heat and to the ravages of a crab 
(Carcinas menas). Little interest is apparently 
now felt in the cultivation of our native oyster. 
Prof. Macrady states that it breeds from May 
to November. It is monecious (hermaphro- 
ditic) and is sometimes infested by a parasitic 
worm’(Bucephalus). 
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Missions, 


On the vast plateau of interior South Africa, 
back of steep mountain walls which bar the 
way to the coast, the Dutch Boers, restless 
under British sovereignty, have within the past 
thirty years founded the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal Republic. The former and 
older of these states is very worthily represent- 
ed at the Centennial Exposition. The hand- 
some pavilion of the Orange Free State gives 
most visitors their first intimation of the exist- 
ence of this little republic, which, with rare en- 
terprise, has sent its valuable exhibit from the 
remote interior of Africa. A cursory glance at 
the beautiful wools and well-tanned leathers 
reminds us of the main resources of this stub- 
born and high-spirited people of about 75,000 
souls. Over vast undulating plains, pierced by 
the Orange River and its tributaries, where 
thousands of antelopes once roamed freely, the 
Boers are now growing rich through their im- 
mense flocks and herds. The glass case in the 
center of the pavilion, with a glittering array of 
rough diamonds, brings vividly to mind the ex- 
citement which has pervaded this little state 
since the discovery of the diamond-fields on 
the Vaal River. Thus settlers have been drawn 
into interior Africa, wealth has come to the re- 
public, and a demoralization has spread abroad 
in the diamond camps, where Wesleyan mis- 
sionaries are fighting a manful battle with 
avarice under its worst forms. To the one side 
of the pavilion we find a formidable-looking 
pile of whips, which to oar mind are the em- 
blems of the Dutch rule over the natives—first 
the Hottentots in the old Cape Colony, and now 
the Basuto and other Bechuana tribes, to whom 
the new home of the Dutch Boers formerly be- 
longed. The dealings of these prosperous 
farmers with the natives form a sad 





tale of high-handed oppression, with 
little or no effort to promulgate the 
Gospel. And yet these interior Dutch set- 


tlements of South Africa have become interest- 
ing to us, through the missionary success which 
has been attained among the Bechuanas, dwell- 
ing in or on the borders of the Dutch States. 
Nowhere in South Africa do missions prosper so 
greatly as among these Bechuanas. The Berlin 
Missionary Society has a noble work in the 
Orange Free State, conducted at three stations, 
of which Bethania is the chief, where 1,000 
natives live together in a settlement entirely 
under Christianrulers. The Wesleyans, as else- 
where, carry on their work both among the 
whites and the natives, having congregations in 
several of the principal towns and a native 
church at Thaba Unchu of 606 members. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
under the guidance of an Anglican bishop at 
Bloemfontein, the capital, has three stations, is 
doing much for education in this backward 
state, and among the 13,000 Baralangs at Thaba 
Unchu is attaining an equal success with the 
Wesleyans. In the Northern Transvaal Repub- 
lic, which is in all respects similar to the Orange 
River Free State, the Berlin and Hermannsburg 
gocieties have been very successful. The chief 
station of the former society, Botschabelo, had 
at latest reports 1,315 inhabitants, living under 
careful Christian discipline. But the crown 
jewel among the missions in all this part of 
Africa is the Basuto work of the Paris Society. 
These Basutos live on the eastern edge of the 
Orange River Free State, nestled in the valley of 
the Caledon River and in the hill country 
toward the Drachenberg Mountains. The war 
of 1865-68, by which the Dutch Boers strove 
to dispossess them of their lands, was the 
beginning of a deep and widespread re- 
vival. At nine stations upward of 2,000 
communicants have been gathered. These 
converts are active and liberal. Their influ- 
ence is felt throughout the large tribe. The 
late king, Moschech, who strove to preserve 
the land of his people against the aggressions 
of the Dutch, died a Christian, in 1870. The 
Christian Sabbath is observed, both among 
converts and among heathen. In view of all 
the Gospel work which is being done among 
these numerous and susceptible South Afri- 
cans, we rejoice that the Orange Free State has 
entered into the lists of a world’s fair. It be- 
tokens the opening up of a remote country to 
the civilization of the outside world and the 
beginning of an era of greater humanity and 
fuller Christian influence among a native pop- 
ulation best inclined of all the tribes of South 
Africa toward the Gospel. 

....While we are celebrating the centennial 
of our national existence, with the best hopes 
for the future, the Empire of Turkey seems to 
be sinking into the last stage of a hopeless de- 
cline. The continuance of the Herzegovinian 
war, the threatened interference of Servia, the 
fighting in Bulgaria, and the suspicious death 
of the late Sultan all show a very serious crisis 
in Turkish history. When we think of the op- 
pressions of the Moslem Government, we wish 
the Turk might be driven out of Constantino- 
ple to-morrow ; but when we consider what is 
to follow when the Sultan is gone we may well 
desire, with such a careful observer as Dr. 








Hamlin, of Ruberts: College, that the Moham- 
medan rule might continue for a while longer. 
The degraded Christian sects, without Bible or 
education and irreconcilably, hostile to each 
other, are as yet unfitted to be successors to 
the Sultan’s power. Were Europe to permit 
Russian rule over the prostrated Turkish Em- 
‘pire, an icy intolerance would succeed upon 
the present liberty for evangelical labor among 
the Oriental churches. We must, therefore, 
hope that the Bible and the influence of Amer- 
ica’s missionaries may have a little longer time 
to work ere the inevitable collapse of the Turk- 
ish Empire fully sets in. The missionaries and 
their congregations seem not yet to have suf- 
fered in the present agitations, although the 
annual meeting of the Western Turkey Mission 
was omitted, from fear of some sudden catas- 
trophe. 


-+--No colonists have done so little for the 
spread of the Gospel among the heathen as the 
Dutch. Their colonial policy has closely re- 
sembled that of the English East Indian Com- 
pany, which regarded the exclusion of mis- 
sionaries a justifiable act. Thus it has. hap- 
pened that an island like Java—the very crown 
jewel of the Dutch possessions, with a native 
population of over thirteen millions—has been 
allowed to fall a prey to the Mohammedan 
propaganda. Latterly the religious commun- 
ity in Holland has been roused to the shame of 
such neglect, and six Dutch missionary societies 
are now laboring upon the island. There is, 
however, a strong anti-mission party in the 
colony and the missionaries find the heathen 
thoroughly hardened against the Gospel. None 
of them have been able to accomplish much, 
except the old Netherland Propagation Society. 
This association has three important stations in 
the central and eastern part of the island— 
Samarang, Kediri, and Madjo-Warno. The 
last two are surrounded by a number of Desas, 
or Christian villages, under the care of native 
helpers, one of whom, Jellesma, now deceased, 
had received the title of the Apostle to the 
Javanese. The total membership in these 
settlements is 3,074. 

....Hvangelical Christendom refers to the 
good effects which have followed the interfer- 
ence of the French Government with the 
plans of the Romanist priests on Uvea, one of 
the Loyalty Islands. The toleration of the 
Protestant converts now seems secure and for 
many months the mission work has gone on 
without, hindrance. The Gospel is gaining 
deeper root, is changing the habits and cus- 
toms of the people, and even the Papists are 
becoming friendly. The persecuting chief has 
confessed his error and made a parting gift to 





Mr. Ella, the London Society’s missionary. 
Mr. Ella is nowat Sydney, engaged in trans- 
lating the New Testament into the Taian 
tongue. 

...-Seven miles from Osaka is Sakai, one of 
the oldest cities in Japan. Some years ago sey- 
eral foreigners were murdered here, and for 
participation in this crime twenty men were 
obliged to commit hari-kariin one of the tem- 
ples of their city. Ever since Sakai has been 
one of the most difficult places of access for 
foreigners in Japan. It has now been opened 
to Gospel preaching, mainly through the efforts 
of several native members connected with the 
congregation of the American Board at Osaka. 
The government has permitted a building to be 
rented for divine services, and the Bible and 
mission newspaper are now exposed for sale in 
a city which was notorious for its opposition to 
foreigners. 


....We regret to learn from The Indian 
Evangelical Review that the Syrian revival in 
Travancore is being endangered by the labors 
of certain fanatics, who prophecy that the Lord 
is coming in 1881 and indulge in other extrav- 
agances. A native pastor of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society bas been carried away by this 
error and a schism has taken place among the 
converts. 


....The latest station of the American Board 
in European Turkey is Monastin, a town in 
Macedonia. Recently an outstation has been 
begun in connection with this place. It is in 
the charge of a former priest, reputed to be 
the best educated man of his order in Mace- 
donia. He has for some time been a careful 
student of the Scriptures and seems to be 
soundly converted. 


....During the recent cholera season a small 
Roman Catholic congregation near Battalagun- 
da, in Madura, through reading of the Bible, 
became convinced of their errors and decided 
to unite with the Protestants. Several of them 
have been received into anewly-formed chureh, 
which is the fourth village church connected 
with Battalagunda station. 

.... Two missionaries of the American Board, 
Dr. Taylor and Mr. Learned, have received 
permission to reside, with their families, in 
Kiyoto, the sacred city of Japan. 


....-Cocoanut oilis the kind of contribution 
which the liberal Micronesians pay in to the 
mission treasury, through the “ Morning Star,”’ 





which carries this valuable cargo to Honolulu, 
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SE, we potas 








The Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 16th. 1876. 
SOLOMON’S TEMPLE.—II Caron. m, 1—17. 








WE may profitably consider 


1. THE OBJECT OF THE TEMPLE (y. 1). 

2. THE LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE (yY. 1 ). 

3. THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEMPLE (v. 2—17). 

1, THE OBJECT OF THE TEMPLE (vy. 1).— 
This appears from the title given the temple: 
‘‘The House of the Lord.”? Our places of wor- 
ship are “‘ meeting-houses.’’ In them the peo- 
ple meet together, and together they meet God. 
The Jewish synagogue was similar in its ob- 
jects. There the people assembled together to 
hear God’s law and to receive his blessing; but 
the temple was God’s house in a different sense. 
The universal understanding of a temple in that 
day was as a dwelling-place of a divine being. 
Therefore, a small building, such as this built 
by Solomon, sufficed. The people never tread 
its courts. It was for God alone, as Solomon 
confesses in the Golden Text. God’s unity was 
expressed in the fact that there was but one 
temple for him ; and his superiority in the fact 
that no building on earth approached this in 
grandeur. That God accepted it as his dwell- 
ing-place appears in the next lesson. In the 
area and under the porches surrounding this 
sacred house the people did gather; but notin 
the house itself. In it God gave visible tokens 
of his presence and glory. Thus understood, 
Solomon’s Temple was an apt type of the 
Church, which is a spiritual temple in which 
God dwells (Eph. ii, 20—22; I Peter ii, 5). 
Also of each true child of God (I Cor. vi, 19; 
iii, 10—17). And also of the heavenly world 
(Rev. iii, 12). 

2. THE LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE (vy. 1).—For 
the Scripture history of its site see II Sam. 
xxiv, 1S—25; I Chron. xxi, 18—27; Psa. xlviii, 
2; 1,2. It was probably the very spot where 
Abraham was once about to offer up his son 
Isaac (Gen. xxii, 2). Recent explorations, under 
the patronage of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, have disclosed many very interesting 
facts concerning the exact area of the Temple 
of Solomon. God might have chosen other 
locations ; but he did not, and in this choice 
there was beautiful significance. It was a place 
to be looked unto from afar, as is the heavenly 
temple of the New Jerusalem. It was a charm- 
ing view. Toreach the Temple required toiling, 
for it was an upward journey; and he who 
drew nearest saw most of the glory of the Tem- 
ple and of its grand surroundings. And then 
it was just by Zion, the palace of the king and 
the seat of power. All these features were 
outlines of what is fulfilled in the temples con- 
stituted by each individual believer, by the 
Church as a whole, and by the place of the 
finel heavenly assembly. Nearness toa Chris- 
tian or to a church of Christ involves near- 
ness to God himself, for he is in his Church and 
in each of his children. To ascend to the 
standing of Christians is the privilege of per- 
ishing men. 

3. THE STRUCTURE OF THE TEMPLE (vy. 2—17). 
—It was a reproduction in enlarged and perma- 
ment form of the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion. That tent was adapted to the times of 
wandering and unrest. This house was for an 
established people. The details of the Temple 
architecture are not entirely understood. Per- 
haps they never will be ; but we know that they 
accorded with God’s desires. He taught David, 
and David taught Solomon (I Chron. xxviii, 11, 
12,19). Hence,God accepted the offering (I Kings 
viii, 10,11). Some paticulars in God’s plans may 
have seemed unimportant to the builders; but 
he was obeyed, nevertheless. We may, hence, 
learn the value of an implicit obedience. The 
richest treasures of the land were consecrated 
to this building. Nothing was too precious to 
be used in it. We may here learn to lay the 
best we have—of time, of treasure, or of 
thought—upon the altar of God, to be used in 
the upbuilding of our personal Christian char- 
acters or of the Churchitself. The people of 
fered willingly when the Temple was begun and 
as it progressed, and when it was completed 
they rejoiced with great joy. A similar glad- 
ness in our work will please God. The unbe- 
lieving scholar should hasten to be Christ’s; 
and the Christian scholar should seek a total 
consecration. To be his entirely, to surrender 
all, and to do it willingly and at once are the 
high duties of those who may take part in spir- 
itual temple-building to-day. 





....That Centennial number of The Sunday 
school Times, issued June 17th, gave the first 
presidential message to the children of the 
United States. It also gave a most genial 
greeting from one of England’s noblest sons, 
Sir Charles Reed. Both of these documents 
have already found place in our columns, 
That same Centennial issue gave an address of 
General Joseph R. Hawley, president of the 
United States Centennial Commission. From 
his noble utterances in this address we select 


celebrations. Referring to these, General Haw 
ley says : 

“But what is all this for? What good does 
it do? Somebody asked Edward Everett the 
same question when he was raising money 
to build the Bunker Hill Monument, and he 
replied by asking: ‘What good does anything 
do? Whatis anything good for that does not 
go directly toward your food, clothing, and 
lodging? There is one day in the year when 
everybody is reminded that we have a country, 
a flag, a government, and a history with some- 
thing in it to be proud of. It is a day when 
people of differing churches, parties, ranks, 
nationalities, and classes of society can agree, 
just for that day, to cease from ordinary work, 
and honor the memories of the brave and pat- 
riotic men of 1776, and speak of the good 
things in our Government and rejoice over them 
in all ways. And it makes all the children 
think and inquire, and they grow up believing 
that their country ought to be loved, honored, 
and defended.” 

...»Highly appropriate to this Centennial 
year is the appeal to the Sunday-schools to 
help complete the Washington Monument at 
the National Capital. For more than twenty 
years this shaft has stood unfinished. Its final 
hight will be 485 feet. Its present hight is 174 
feet. To complete it will require some $500,- 
000. The society which has been formed to 
secure its completion is entirely trustworthy! 
It asks that each Sunday-school of the country 
will give one Sunday’s collection before the 
close of the Centennial year. Moneys may be 
sent to the treasurer of the society, Mr. J. H. 
B. Smith, Washington, D. C. God directed 
the Children of Israel to set up monumental 
stones, to commemorate what he did for them 
at Jordan. In view of what he has done for 
us, through George Washington and since his 
day, surely, we may commemorate his loving 
kindness by a memorial shaft, and the children 
may well contribute to the good work. And, 
above all years, this is the yearin which to do 
this commemorative work. 


.... Though sorely pressed for editorial space 
in its July number, yet Zhe Sunday-school Jour 
nal finds room for the following centennial 
meditation : 

“One word about the overmuch discussed 
subject—the centennial. One hundred years of 
blessings past remind us of our indebtedness to 
the God of nations. The centennial furor out- 
side is not the best expression of the Christian 
patriot’s sentiment. There is something better— 
even a deep, quiet, interior, sacred peace, with 
intense gratitude to the Giver of all good, our 
fathers’ God, our nation’s defender. 

‘‘One hundred years gone should suggest one 
hundred years to come. If gratitude befits the 
former, surely it is fitting to have a holy pur- 
pose to do our part—however humble and lowly 
and apparently unimportant a part it may be— 
toward making the coming century a wiser, 
stronger, purer, nobler century than the ages 
have known. Every Christian may make such 
a centennial offering, to be enjoyed by our suc- 
cessors on the earth in 1976.” 

....Reviews of the century are now in order, 
and the part borne by Sunday-schools is not 
lost sight of, At the Ohio State Convention 
Col. Robert Cowden gave a condensed view of 
the Sunday-school work in that state during the 
century. At the New York Convention the 
Rey. Dr. Rufus W. Clark spoke on “ Our Cen- 
tennial: Past, Present, and Future of the Sun- 
day-school Work.” The Baptists of Vermont 
had a similar review and many local gatherings 
give attention in the same line. This is as it 
ought to be. ‘‘Thou shalt remember all the 
way in which the Lord thy God led thee.”’ 
....A concert exercise, entitled ‘“‘God and 
Our Country,” is given in The Sunday-school 
World for July. It is chiefly scriptural, but a 
few selected poems are introduced. Such an 
exercise as this, or as that given in The Sunday- 
school Times of June 17th, should be used in 
every Sunday-school. It would do much to 
link God with the history of our country, and to 
turn grateful hearts to him as the source of all 
our good. 

...-At Wells’s Island, St. Lawrence River, 
the Sunday-school Parliament will meet on 
Tuesday, July 18th. It remains in session until 
Wednesday, July 26th. The programme is 
very solidly constructed and a strong array from 
Canada and from the States, also, is presented 
in its leaders. Very favorable excursion rates 
have been secured on the main lines to the 
place of meeting. 


...-Our lesson for July 2d had in verse 8 
a peculiar appropriateness to a Sunday border- 
ing on our national birthday. The lesson for 
July 9th has another. Verses 8—10 show the 
need of rulers being qualified of God. The 
verses which follow show how ready God is to 
give that wisdom in answer.to prayer. These 
two thoughts should be pressed by every teach- 
er. Our nation needs such lessons. 
....Patriotism and piety should go hand in 
hand. No better time than the present can 
ever be found for pressing this fact upon the 
young. At this auspicious era in our nation’s 
history every teacher should include in the 
purposes of his work that of inspiring love 
of country, devotion to her interests, and 
gratitude to God for his good care of the nation. 
.... Buffalo was chosen as the place and the 
second week in June as the time for the next 
annual meeting of the New York State Sunday- 





one, which defines the use of Fourth of July 


school Association. 


School and College. 


THE examinations of applicants for free 
scholarships at Johns Hopkins University for 
the states of Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina will be held in Baltimore, Richmond, 
Staunton, Va., and Raleigh, N. C., from June 
30th to July 10th, and will be conducted by 
President Gilman and Prof. Gildersleeve in per- 
son. The examiners will report to the trustees 
by whom the scholarships will be awarded ; but 
no publicity will be given to the names of those 
who are appointed or rejected. The five schol- 
arships known as the ‘University Scholar- 
ships”’ are to be competitive and open to young 
men from any part of the country. Examina- 
tions for these will be held in Baltimore, in 
October. 


....Of the 56 pupils studying in the School 
of Oratory of Boston University during the 
past year 28 were women, nearly all of whom 
were fitting themselves to teach. Besides the 
usual instruction in elocution, the classes have 
studied with Prof. Bell the mechanism of the 
organs of speech; the nature, classification, and 
production of the sounds of the English lan- 
guage; the elements of visible speech; the 
cause and remedy of the various kinds of de- 
fective speech and imperfect qualities of voice; 
and the mechanical production of inflections. 
Prof. Osgood has given instruction in the pro- 
duction of musical tones and their application 
to the speaking voice. 


...+President Smith, of Dartmouth, an- 
nounces that the new rules about the admission 
of students seem to be working well in the 
way of promoting a more thorough preparation 
in the fitting schools. Numerous letters from 
men prominent in educational matters have 
been received commending the new system. 
The whole policy of the faculty is toward a 
higher standard of college work. At the end of 
the term just closed more students were 
dropped from college or fell back into other 
classes, on account of failure to meet the re- 
quirements, than ever before. 


.... The exercises attending Commemoration 
Day at Oxford University, which have always 
been held in the Sheldonian Theater, were last 
year transferred to a smaller building, to avoid 
the inevitable disturbances from the undergrad- 
uates in the galleries. This year the services 
will be again held in the Theater ; but the gal- 
leries are to be closed to the students, who will be 
required to sit with the ladies in the body of the 
house. It is hoped that this experiment may 
quiet boisterous demonstrations of undergrad- 
uates. 


....The new Sanders Theater, at Harvard, a 
part of Memorial Hall, has just been com- 
pleted, and exercises were held in it on Com- 
mencement Day for the first time. It will seat 
about 1,500 and there is a good deal of stand- 
ing room. The trustees of the Peabody Museum 
at the same University are to build immediately 
a special building for its ethnological collec- 
tion. It will be built near the Agassiz Museum 
and will, on completion, become the property 
of the University. 


...-During the year just closed there has been 
in actual attendance in all departments of How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., an aggre- 
gate of 216 students, as follows : in the college, 
26; in the preparatory department, 30; in the 
normal, 105; in the medical, 24; in the law, 6; 
and in the theological, 25. Of these there have 
graduated from the college a class of 4, from 
the preparatory school 11, from the normal 
9, from the medical 7, from the law 4, and 
from the theological none. 


....Professor March’s Anglo-Saxon text- 
books have been used in Harvard University, 
the University of Virginia, Yale College, the 
University of Mississippi, St. John’s College 
(Maryland), Colby University (Maryland), the 
University of California, Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania College, the University of Wisconsin, 
Iowa College, Muhlenberg College, the College 
of Washington and Jefferson, Westminster Col- 
lege, and Lafayette College. 


....The sixth annual commencement of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge 
was held in St. John’s Memorial Chapel, on 
Wednesday, June 2ist. The sermon before 
the graduating class was preached by the Rev. 
W. R. Huntington, D.D., of Worcester. Bishop 
Clark, of Rhode Island, presided and presented 
the diplomas. 

....At a recent meeting of the students of 
Dartmouth College it was voted not to send 
competitors for the Latin and Greek prizes at 
the intercollegiate literary contest to be held in 
this city in January. It is probable that con- 
testants for the oratorical prizes will be elected 
next term. 


....There is to be no formal meeting of the 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association this year ; but 
itis expected that a number of its members 
will assemble at Put-in-Bay, on the 18th, 14th, 





and 15th of July. 
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Pebbles. 


ADVICE gratis to the Russian General 
Venyoukoff: Take a lozenge. 

..-.The festive and familiar fly again sits 
down with the family to dinner. 





....Zhe Graphic says it’s very noisy in the 
Turkish department. They are salaaming 
around so much. 

....A judge, in sentencing a man to death, ob- 
served: “Prisoner at the bar, you will soon have 
to appear before another and perhaps a better 
judge.” 

.... We'll tell you a story of Bill Johnson’s 
dory, which tried to go’cross the Atlantic. If 
the dory’d been stronger, this story’d been 
longer; but ’twouldn’t have been half so 
romantic. 

@% A’ Philadelphia wag, who jostled a tur- 
baned Mussulman, distributing eirculars, on 
Chestnut street, a few days ago, was horrified 
at the exclamation: “Blast yer sowl! do yiz 
take me for arale Turruk ?”’ 


.».+‘‘Madam,” cynically observed a gentle- 
man to a leader of a fashionable society in 
Washington, ‘‘ woman doesn’t seem to be so 
much of a ‘clinging vine’ as she once was.”’ 
“That’s because of the extreme insecurity of 
the manly oak,”’’ she replied. 


...-A Providence girl’s description of the 
Centennial in a letter to her mother: 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, June, 1876. 
‘Dear Mother :—Oh! Oh!! Oh!!! Ob!!!! 


“Your affectionate daughter, Mary.”” 


....An intelligent foreigner, passing through 
the streets of Philadelphia, took out his note- 
book at the end of a long walk and made a lit- 
tle memorandum to the effect that ‘‘ eighty per 
centum of the population of Philadelphia are 
members of the powerful family of Roomsto- 
let.” 


....First Boston insurance clerk: ‘Com- 
mencement at Harvard don’t amount to much 
nowadays. Banks and insurance offices used 
to shut up, and we get a holiday; but now they 
goon just as usual.’’ Second ditto: ‘“‘ That’s 
because they charge for the dinner now and no 
one goes out there who don’t belong there.”’ 


....A New Jersey paper says: ‘‘Amos Quito, 
with a numerous corps of assistants, has begun 
to give his annual entertainment in this vil- 
lage. The band have been recuperating for 
several months in the swamps and marshes in 
the vicinity. Their performances touch the 
feelings in a way to arouse the most dormant 
natures.”’ 


....A female witness in a California court, 
the other day, asked permission to return to the 
stand for amoment; and this was her addition- 
al testimony: ‘‘ Well, what I wanted to say is 
that the complainant’s wife had the reputation 
of wearing false teeth and doing her hair up in 
paper to make it curl. I forgot to swear to it 
when I was up here before.” 


....A man who had little talent for conun- 
drums, isattempting to get off one ata tea par- 
ty at his own house, the other eveniag, got ex- 
ceedingly mixed. He intended to ask the old 
question ‘‘ Why is a woman like ivy?” the fa- 
miliar but gallant answer to which is ‘‘Because 
the more you’re ruined the closer she clings.”’ 
But he put it ‘‘Why is ivy like a woman 2’ 
which none of the ladies could tell, and so the 
unfortunate man told them himself it was ‘‘Be- 
cause the closer it clings the more you’re 
ruined.”’ 


.... There is one thing on which a husband 
and wife never have and never can agree, and 
that is on what constitutes a well-beaten carpet. 
When the article is clean it’s a man’s impression 
that it should be removed, and he be allowed to 
wash up and quietly retire. But a woman’s ap- 
petite for carpet-beating is never appeased while 
a man has a whole muscle in his body. And if 
he waited until she voluntarily gave the signal 
to stop, he might beat away until he dropped 
down dead. It is directly owing to his superior 
strength of mind that the civilized world is not 
a widow this day.” 


....There are some paragraphs that make 
their appearance with about the same regular- 
ity as the seasons. The following is one 
them, It was originally started in the office of 
the Boston Globe, some four years ago, and, with 
one or two ingenious turns added by The Trav- 
eller, went the rounds of the press at the time. 
Now we find it in our exchange again: 

‘*Some of the newspapers are astonished at 
a horse’s pulling the plug out of the bunghole 
of a barrel for the purpose of slaking his thirst. 
It’s extraordinary. ow, if the horse had 
pulled the barrel out of the bunghole and 
slaked his thirst with the plug, or if the barrel 
had pulled the bunghole out of the horse and 
slaked its thirst with the plug, or if the barrel 
— the bunghole out of the plug and slaked 
ts thiret with the horse, or if the plug had 

ulled the horse out of the barrel and slaked 
ts thirst with the bunghole, or if the bunghole 
had pulled the thirst out of the horse and 
slaked the plug with the barrel, or if the barrel 
had pulled the horse out of the bunghole and 
plug; its thirst with the slake,it might be 
worth while to make a fuss about it.” 
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Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 





BAPTIST. 


BOWERS, Epwin D., ord. and inst. E. Corn- 
wall, Conn., June 21st. 

BURNHAM, C. W., Hinsdale, N. H., goes to 
Stanton, Mich. 

BURTON, R. E., Rochester Sem., ord. and inst. 
East Aurora, N. Y., June 13th. 

CLARK, W. D., late of San Francisco, accepts 
call to Winterset, lowa. 

DOWDELL, Ws. L., ord. at Mt. Pleasant, Mo., 
May 28th. 

GUISCARD, U. B., Geneva, N. Y., accepts call 
to Brewsters, Putnam Co., N. Y. 

HASTINGS, SamvEL, died recently at Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

HIGGINS, Joun H., ord. in Charleston, Me., 
June 10th. 

HODGE, James L., D.D., takes charge of Mar- 
iner’s Temple, N. Y. City. 

HOUGH, S., Kingsville, O., accepts call to Tru- 
mansburg, N. Y. 


LABARER, F. B., ord. at Baltimore, Md., May 
25th. 


MERRILL, J. W., Coldbrook Springs, Mass., 
closed labor June 25th; accepts call to 
Stepney, Conn. 

MORGAN, R. C., Erwin, N. Y., called to Con- 
nellsville, Penn. 

MOXLEY, 8. D., Keeseville, N. Y., resigns. 

ORDWAY, O. O., ord, at Farmington, Me., 
June 13th. 

OWEN, E. F., Royalton, N. Y., resigns from 
Aug. Ist. 

PADELFORD, A. J., Haverhill, Mass., has re- 
moved to Newton, Mass. 

RICHMOND, W. C., of Rochester Sem., ord. 
and inst. in Wallingford, Conn., June 22d. 

SMALL, J. 8., supplies at Bristol, Vt. 

SMITH, GraNGER W., Des Moines, Iowa, re- 
signs. 

TILDEN, M. F., ord. and inst., Lebanon, N. H., 
June 22d. 

WALKER, O. T., Third ch., Providence, R. I., 
resigns, to take effect Oct. 1st. 

WHITE, A. M., Paris, Ky., accepts call to Car- 
lisle, Ky. 

YORK, W-s., Springville, N. Y., goes to For- 
restville, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN DENOMINATION. 
DEAN, M. G., Eddytown, N. Y., accepts call 
from Memphis. 


FENTON, R. G., of New York, was ordained 
May 24th, 1876. 


HINCKLEY, 8., Ogunquit, Me., resigns. 

RIDLON, G. T., removes to Saco, Me. 

— 8., Pontiac, Ill., removes to Liberty, 
an. 


ROBERTS, 8. A., New Bedford, Mass., re- 
ceives vacation for 6 mos. and visits Pales- 
tine. 


WILSON, J., Kittery, Me., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEY, Moszs, called to Waupaca, Wis. 

BICKNELL, 8S. 8., Fort Atkinson, Wis., died 
June 23d. 

BICKFORD, WarreEN F., ord. in Winthrop, 
Me., June 20th. 

BRASTOW, T. E., Sherman’s Mills, Me., has 
resigned. 

CLARK, Frank E., called to Williston ch., 
Portland, Me. 

DEAN, W.N.T., Somerset, Mass., dismissed 
June 19th. 

DOX, H. L., Gosport, N. Y., resigns. 

DUTTON, Joun M., last class of Yale Sem., 
ord. in Lebanon, N. H., June 20th. 

= T. G., Oshkosh, Wis., resigned June 

ith. 


GRIFFITHS, T. H., jate of Salisbury, Vt., sup- 
plies at Lawrenceville, N. Y. 

HOLBROOK, Z. §8., ord. and inst. pastor of 
Oakland ch., Chicago, Ill., June 2ist. 

LOVEJOY, Grorce E., Candia, N. H., declines 
eall to First ch., Georgetown, Mass. 

MAILE, Joun L., Sheboygan, Mich., dismissed 
June 20th. 

McLEAN, JamEs, Union ch., South Weymouth, 
Mass., dismissed May 29th. 

MERRILL, Ws. E., formerly of Lyman, Me., 
called to Sherman’s Mills, Me. 

OSBORNE, C. P., Andover, Mass., called to 
Southington, Conn. 

OWEN, T. G., Bowensburg, Ill., resigns. 

PARK, WILL1AME., inst. at Gloversville, N. Y., 
June 2ist. 

PRATT, GeorGE, supply at Agawam, Mass. 
called to thepastomie. : 

REED, WILLIAM CHURCHILL, Beverly, Mass., 
called to Milton, Mass. 

ROGERS, Oscoop W., ord. in Farmington 
Me., June 2ist. . : 

SEWALL, Wa., Norwich, Vt., resigns. 

ees, M., supplies Strykersville and Java, 


SPRING, Leverett W., accepts call to Ply- 
mouth ch., Lawrence, Kan. 

STRONG, G. C., Oakalla, Ill., has removed to 
Paqton, Ill. 

STRONG, C., late of Randolph, N. Y., has been 
— chaplain of Sing Sing State 
Prison. 

WILLIAMS, Joun P., late of Gomer, Wis., sup- 
plies Welsh ch. in Racine, Wis. 

WOODRUFF, J. D., late of Lebanon, N. Y., 
goes to to North Collins and Eden. 

WORDEN, Jesse A. 8., Morgan, Mich., res 
because of ill health. — oan. 


YAGER, GRANVILLE, ord. in Provincetown, 
Mass., June 20th. 
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LUTHERAN, 


CATENHAUSEN, J., called to Beaufort, Mo. 
CROLL, A. D., died last week at Lyon, Berks 
.» Pa. 

ENDERS, G. W., Richmond, Ind., has recov- 
ered. Resumed labor. 

FAIR, M. W., died in York, Penn., June 20th. 
GEGER, C. L., called to Serbin, Texas. 
LAUTHAENSER, A., called to Stanton, Neb. 
MICHAEL, M., called to Humberston, Ontario. 
NICKEMEYER, H., inst. in St. John’s ch., 
Richmond, Ind., May 21st. 

THOMAS, A. Z., New Franklin, O., has re- 
moved to Alliance, Stark Co., O. 
WYNEKEN, M. L., called to Missouri ch., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

YOST, T. J., Gettysburg, Penn., removes to 
Mahwah, Bergen Co., N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BONNER, Geor@z, licensed to preach by Troy 

Presbytery, June 19th. 

BROWN, Hogeu, Stillwater, N. Y., resigns, on 

account of failing eyesight. 

CUMMING, Wo. J., accepts call to York- 

town, N. Y. Inst. Aug. 8th. 

CUNNINGHAM, R. H., inst. at Afton, Iowa, 

June 15th. 

DOWN, VALENTINE, North Gage, N. Y., re- 
oy Address Gravesville, Herkimer Co., 

EARNSHAW, J. W., last class of Union Sem., 

accepts call to Greenport, L. I. 

FRASER, Jas., inst. recently at Kennet’s 

Square, Penn. 

FRENCH, Cuas. R., late of Waterloo Pres., 

transferred to Dubuque Presb. Address 

Hopkinton, Del. Co., fowa. 

HASKINS, G., accepts call to Concord and 

Poplar Tent, N. Y. 

JACOBUS, M. W., D.D., Allegheny Sem., de- 

clines secretaryship of board of education. 

LORD, CHartes E., D.D., Presb. of Brooklyn, 

transferred to Westchester Presb., June 


McKELSEY, ALEXANDER, Westfield, N. Y., 

dismissed, June 2ist. 

McMAHON, J.8., licensed to preach by Ca- 
tawba Presb., June 8th. 

MEGIE, B. C., D.D., inst. at Pleasant Grove, 
N. J., June 2ist. 

PARSONS, BENJ., Saline, Mich., resigns. 

POLLOCK, T. H., First ch., Jersey City, re- 
signs. 

REED, ALVIN M., ord and inst. recently at 
Hermon, Penn. 

RIGGS, HerMAN C., inst. at St. Peter’s, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., June 8th. 


RIGGS, A. B., accepts call to Waterford, N. J. 
Installation July 6th. 


SLOANE, Jas. M., supplies at Ripley, Tenn. 

SMITH, Georce R., late of Dryden, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Elbridge, N. Y. 

SMITH, J. Ritcure, Baltimore Presb., accepts 
call to First ch., Peekskill, N. Y. 

STEWART, F. B., accepts call to Fort Ed- 
ward, N. J. Installation July 11th. 

TOWNSEND, FRANK W., late of New York 
City, goes to Sherburne, N. Y. 

WHITE, Cyrus, licensed to preach by Cataw- 
ba Presb., June 8th. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, WoM., resigns missionary jurisdiction 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and accepts 
call to Vicksburg, Miss. 

BOARDMAN, W.. S., has begun work at Rum- 
son, N. J. Address Seabright, N. J 

BULKLEY, Wo. H., supplies Colchester, Conn. 

GAY, J. L., has begun labor at Parsons, Kansas. 

— JoHN W., accepts call to Cuba, 


HARRIS, Wo. J., D.D., Rutland, Vt., accepts 
eall to Christ ch., Detroit, Mich. 
HILDEBRAND, Jas. S., died at Richmond, Va., 
June 15th. 
MARTIN, J., has charge of Shrewsbury parish, 
Md. Address Locust Grove, Kent Co., Md. 
re Wo. E., accepts call to Hot Springs, 
rk. 


RUSSEL, J. A., Corning, Lowa, accepts call to 
Charitan, Lucas Co., Lowa. 
SCOTT, Hucu Roy, has removed from Balti- 
more tv New York. Address office of 
Church Journal, 783 Broadway, New York. 
STODDARD, Jas., Grace ch., Elizabeth, N. J., 
resigns and supplies Church of Holy Sep- 
— New York City, during rector’s vaca- 

oD. 


TEN BROECK, Ws. P., accepts call to Christ 
ch., St. Paul, Minn. 


REFORMED (DUTCH). 


POWELL, H. A., grad. of Union Sem., ord. and 
inst. at Bushwick, N. J., June 29th. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


BOOTH, J. P., has entered upon pastorate at 
Morrisville, Vt. 
HARRINGTON, H., is laboring at St. Anthony, 


Minn. 
ea W. W., accepts call to Keene, 


HEWITT, M. L., accepts call to Boston, Erie 
Co., N. Y. Installation July 12th. 


———————eeeeeee 


A CAREFUL discipline is a necessary ele- 
ment in true missionary labor. Without it the 
results of preaching may seem very brilliant, 
but be wholly illusory. We are, therefore, not 
sorry when we hear of missionaries who are ex- 
ercising a vigorous discipline, especially among 
such facile people as the South Sea Islanders. 


It is discouraging for Mr. Whitney to write 
from Ebon, in Micronesia, that the church has 
been obliged to exclude 21 members in the 
course of a year; but this fact is, at the same 
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will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
fishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL.* 
CoLonEL Ertine, a Philadelphian, has 
written this large and handsome volume in 
a spirit of hearty enthusiasm. He has long 
labored over its chapters, and he has ac- 
cumulated a store of information concern- 
ing it unequaled, we are safe in saying, by 
that of any living antiquarian. The longer 
he has worked the more interested and 
enthusiastic he has become; and he now 
puts it forth with a hope that the public 
will get as devoted to ‘‘ every brick” of the 
old building as he is, and will ‘‘lend his 
individual aid toward its preservation and 
to insure its proper custodianship for all 
time.” 

The author well says, at the outset, that 
‘to tell the story of the old State House of 
Pennsylvania in full would be to chronicle 
provincial history for more than half a 
century; it would be to describe the vicissi- 
tudes of acolony but recently planted in 
the New World, to trace its gradual growth 
and transition into a distinct and independ- 
ent sovereignity, and its final merger in a 
nation whose creation it contributed to and 
whose birth it witnessed. ‘‘On the 15th of 
October, 1730, William Allen was au- 
thorized to buy land for a suitable building 
for the seat of the government of Pennsyl- 
vania. The original plan included the 
central part only of the present building, 
and the assembly, the supreme court, and 
the governor’s council were alone given 


quarters in the proposed edifice. The con- 
struction of the building was begun amid 
much squabbling, legis and other, 


and the chief direction of the work upon it 
fell into several hands. After eight years 
only the assembly’s room was _ finished, 
and the slow movements of the contractors 
had pretty thoroughly disgusted the man- 
agers and the public at large. In 1741 the 
legislators passed a solemn resolution to 
the effect that ‘‘the whole building, with 
all its parts, should be finished without 
delay, that it may be ready for the use in- 
tended.” It was not. until 1745, however, 
that their own room was done; and even 
then it was found to have a bothersome 
echo, which prevented the speakers from 
being heard. The supreme court room was 
next completed, and last of all the govern- 
or’s council took its seat in its special apart- 
ment. The tower and bell followed, the 
latter having been once recast, and narrowly 
escaping ultimate supersedure at that. 
For making a clock and keeping it in order 
for six years Peter Stretch was paid in 
1759 £494. This clock was afterward 
cared for by the celebrated David Ritten- 
house, for £20 a year; certainly an adequate 
composition. 

After having served for several legisla- 
tive meetings of importance, the State 
House was filled on Saturday, October 
Sth, 1765, with an indignant crowd, 
summoned thither, to protest against the 
Stamp Act, by the muffled tolling of the 
bell on the building and the one on Christ 
Church. The meeting was of great size, 
and determined to stop the landing of the 
stamps, which were then coming up the 
Delaware, on the ship ‘‘ Royal Charlotte.” 
This meeting, with subsequent events, 
virtually killed the obnoxious act so far as 
Philadelphia and the colonies of which it 
was the center were concerned. A great 
tea meeting was held in the Staie House 
yard on October 16th, 1773, and from that 
time until the assembling of the second 
Continental Congress the edifice was the 
head center of the political affairs of the 
important commonwealth in which it stood. 
The events immediately connected with 
the adoption and promulgation of the 
Declaration of Independence, of course, do 
not need repetition. 

Colonel Etting’s volume is a_ perfect 
treasure-house of information, and it is 
seldom that a monograph is at once so com- 
plete and so trustworthy. Nothing attain- 
able has the author left unsought, and his 
diligence has given us a priceless addition 


HOUSE OF PENNSYLVANIA, now known as the Hall 





time, a testimony to the genuineness of his 





work, 


of Independence. By FRANK M. ETTING. Boston: 


* AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE OLD STATE 


to the literature of the year. The value of 
the book is greatly enhanced by the illus- 
trations which accompany it. These are 
heliotypes and wood-cuts 
every subject of interest mentioned in the 
text. 
have entailed a great expense upon the 
publishers, who, as well as the author, have 
spared neither expense nor time in the 
preparation of the work. The only criti- 
cism we have to make is that Colonel 
Etting’s style is rather rambling and dis- 
connected. But it is hard to reduce so 
great a museum of antiquarian research to 
an orderly system. The index and tables 
of contents are sufficiently full for refer- 
ence, 


and include 


Their number and excellence must 





...-D. Lothrop & Co., who have lately moved 


into large and rather sumptuous quarters on 
the corner of Franklin and Hawley Streets, 
Boston, do not seem to be affected by the ‘‘dull 
times,’? but send us at once no less than five 
new books, all designed for young readers. 
Stories of Success, by James F. Cobb and H. A. 


Page, give accounts of the way in which four- 
teen men, of divers nationalities, raised them- 
selves from humble circumstances to a greater 
or less degree of celebrity. The stories are fair- 
ly well written and will be found interesting. 
To have included Dr. Charles Cullis, of Boston, 
does not seemto us precisely appropriate. 
Walter Neal’s Example is by Rev. Theron Brown, 
a Baptist minister and the editor of that very 
successful paper, The Youth’s Companion. The 
story isa touching one and is in parts so vivid 
as to seem drawn from the life. It shows how 
great an influence a good boy can exert. 
The Wentworths; their Home and Friends, by 
Susan C. Pindar, is a first book. It is 
good in spots, notably in its description 
of school-life; but as a whole it scarcely de- 
serves praise. As usual, the college chap- 
ters are simply ridiculous. The fellows 
at Cambridge and New Haven are not quite so 
simple-minded as Mrs. Pindar would have us 
believe. In her pages they are uniformly ab- 
surb, whether they chance to be popping the 
question or discussing their fitness for the 
Christian ministry. But what can one expect 
from an author who makes her heroes diseuss 
at length a trade concerning a pair of “‘pants’’? 
Katy Hunter’s Homes, by Mrs. C. M. Liv- 
ingston, is a bright and readable story for 
younger girls. Virginia: A Centennial 
Story is one of W. H. G. Kingston’s best works. 














...-Poetry is scarce lately—in bound vol- 
umes, at any rate. We have, however, a few 
books of verse on our table. Clarel: A Poem 
and Pilgrimage to the Holy Land (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), by Herman Melville, is a vast work, ex- 
tending through a couple of 16mo volumes. 
It is destitute of interest or metrical skill. 
Hades, and other Poems (<. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
by W. W. Fink, is mostly humorous. We have 
read it with much pleasure. The poem which 
gives it the title is decidedly clever. A 
Hundred Years Ago (D. Lothrop & Co.), by 
B. E. E., is a pleasant piece of verse, with some 
pretty little lyrics interspersed. Here is one: 
“ Amethyst skies and chrysoprase hills, 

Where the lengthening sunbeam creepeth, 
Murmur of south winds, babble of rills, 
Whistling of orioles, bobolink trills, 

Yet soundly the little bud sleepeth. 








‘* Dull, leaden skies where the heavy clouds lower, 
Hills the glad sunshine forsaketh, 

Raw, piercing winds and a chill, drenching shower, 

Sobbing of pines where the bleating herds cower, 
Yet, look you! the little bud waketh!” 


.... The Chinese Problem (Lee & Shepard) is a 
carefully-written defense of the Mongolian ele- 
ment in our population and a plea for the fair 
treatment of the Chinese, on grounds of policy, 
justice, and religion, by L. T. Townsend, D.D. 
Dr. Townsend is familiar with the subject and 
his chapters deserve the attention of politicians 
and citizens generally. He closes his able 
pamphlet thus: 


“Let our entire country arise from its im- 
moral and unchristian practices ; let California 
adopt liberal educational measures and infuse 
intelligence into her heathen masses; let her 
instruct them by example and precept in the 
simple yet eternal truths of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Then we shall have heard the last bit- 
ter complaint and curse against this donation 
of one of the oldest civilizations of the world 
to our own populations, and the peculiar and 
perplexing Chinese problem will be solved in 
harmony with the principles of our Christian 
faith, and, if we mistake not, in accordance 
also with the sublime purposes of Him who is 
now preparing to give the light of the Gospel 
to all nations of the earth.” 


..--Mr. John A. Riddle, of Manchester, N. 
H., sends usa curious and interesting photo- 
graph of a page from Francis Barnett’s 
“ Psalm-Book,” an American work, printed in 
the middle of the last century. Says Mr. Rid- 
dle : 

“Tt was designated ‘Psalm C,’ or would be 
known as psalm one hundred, or Old Hundred. 
The music is arranged in three parts in the in- 
itial letters of the only four syllables then in 


use. The Gclef is represen by the letters 
gs placed on G of the staff. The letter C with 
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@ perpendicular line through it represents the 
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common time. A portion of the letters repre- 
pom eee ag syllables have ip lines 
exten above or below m corresponding 
to the stems of the notes. The parts are des- 
teenies by abbreviations: ‘cant.’ for cantus, 
the air; ‘med.’ for medius ; and ‘bass.’ Be- 
ginning with thé measure, in common time, 
with the corresponding accent, a quite differ- 
ent movement is — to the tune from that 
now usually rendered. At the end of each 
phrase, orat the double bar, the measure has 
oy a half note ; but it is supposed that usage 
prolonged it, as is done by a hold now.”’ 

..A Short Sketch of the Life and Conversion 
of a Jew (New York: James Huggins, 372 Pearl 
st.) is a piece of autobiography and is written 
by Mr. M. L. Rossrally. The author writes with 
earnestness and seems determined to work for 
the conversion of his fellows. He says in the 
preface to the pamphlet, which costs 25 cents : 

‘For three reasons I have written this little 
book. The first is to show the goodness of God 
in bringing me from the dark night of Judaism 
into the marvelous light and love of Jesus, and 
that the recital of my experience may be the 
means of bringing many of my brethren, the 
Jews, to Christ, the despised Nazarene, for a 

resent and a fullsaivation. The second reason 

§ that, taking no pecuniary remuneration from 
the churches that I visit, | must rely upon the 
sale of my book for funds to defray my ex- 
penses in traveling and working for Jesus. And 
my third reason is that I wish to build a small 
tabernacle in the City of New York for con- 
verted Jews to worship in.” 

..+»Harper & Brothers have published the 
fifteenth annual edition, for the current year, 
of Mr. W. Pembroke Fetridge’s Hand-book for 
Travelers in Europe and the East. We have so 
often given this work cordial commendation 
and its merits are so widely known that we 
hardly need to discuss it at length now. It 
contains a vast store of information, convenient- 
ly and methodically arranged and accompanied 
by maps of incomparable excellence. This edi- 
tion has been very largely revised and rewrit- 
ten, especially in the portions dévoted to Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
The United States chapter still needs a little 
alteration. 


* ..+-Zhe Nassau Literary Magazine for July 
(conducted by the Princeton College boys) has 
reached us. It is beautifully printed, is embel- 
lished with a steel-plate cover, and evidently 
has a first-rate business manager. Its contents 
(save the Olla Podrida and the notices of ex- 
changes) are very dull. We would suggest to 
the editors to forget The Presbyterian Quarterly 
and admit articles on cis-graduation themes 
only. The number contains a capital photo- 
graph of a bronze medallion of President With- 
erspoon, whose countenance seems to have 
been peculiarly fitted for immortalization in 
monumental brass. 


....-Harper & Brothers have made two im- 
portant additions to their admirable Student's 
Series, in the Rev. G. W. Cox’s General History 
of Greece and Dr. Charles Merivale’s General 
History of Rome. The former, which is a work 
of great merit, we lately reviewed in another 
edition. The latter is the best brief history of 
Rome with which we are acquainted. Dr. Mer- 
ivale has shown in it an unusual power of com- 
pact writing and the volume will be consulted 
by the average student with perfect satisfac- 
tion. It may be introduced into colleges or ad- 
vanced schools with much advantage, or may 
be studied in parts. 


--.-George H. Ellis, of Boston, issues in a 
handsome volume a collection of Sermons and 
Essays by Francis T. Washburn. Mr. Wash- 
burn was Dr. J. H. Morison’s colleague in the 
pastorate of the Milton (Mass.) Unitarian 
church, a Harvard 64 man, and ordained in 
1861. The sermons and essays composing the 
book are written in clear and quite attractive 
English and show Mr. Washburn to have been 
a man of intelligence and conscience. In his 
religious views he sided with the radical wing 
of his denomination. His photograph, which 
forms the volume’s frontispiece, is that of a 
thoughtful and handsome young man. 


...» Harper & Brothers publish a new edition 
of Prof. James Orton’s well-known and valua- 
ble work on The Andes and the Amazon. The 
present edition has been revised and materially 
enlarged and improved. It adds to the 
account of the author’s 1867 expedition 
one descriptive,of his second tour across 
South America, made in 1873, with Messrs. 
H. Walter Webb and E. I. Frost. The 
aim of the book is popular, rather than 
scientific. Some of its new chapters have ap- 
peared in the columns of this journal, but they 
are now much increased in size. 


-.+»The Seventh Annual Report of the State 
Board of Health of Massachusetts (Boston : Print- 
ed by Wright & Potter) is a document that. de- 
serves the very highest praise and should be 
adopted as a model by the boards of other 
states. It is full, complete, carefully prepared, 
and trustworthy and cannot fail to exerta great 
influence on the governments of the cities and 
towns of Massachusetts. The accompanying 
maps are of great value. 


....Mr, Longfellow’s poems have been 
brought out by James R. Osgood & Co., in uni- 


‘form style with their, recently-published cheap 
editions of Whittier ‘and Tennyson. The 
| writings of America’s favorite poet have never 
‘been issued inaform at once so inexpensive, 
‘so neat, and so convenient. The book ineludes 
|all the author’s poetical works save the three 
ny included under the general title of ‘‘ Chris- 
us. 

Sse< kD Fay number of the International Re- 
view isa good one. E. P. Whipple writes of 
George Ticknor; General Franz Sigel of ‘“‘ The 
American Republic’’; Prof. Ernst Curtius of 
' “The Early History of the Ionian Name’’; and 
the Rey. Julius H. Ward of Mr. Parkman’s his- 
torical works. David Dudley Field is rather 
one-sided and severe in his article on the law 
of libel. The book notices are full. 


..-- The fifth volume of the new Bancroft has 
, been issued by Little, Brown & Co. It covers 
| the period between June, 1775, and September, 
1777, and is thus, for readers at the present 
time, the most interesting and valuable part of 
the whole history. Let everybody who can 
afford it, if away from public libraries, put this 
inexpensive edition on their shelves. 


....lvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. send us 
a set of White's Progressive Art Studies, in six 
trim portfolios. Mr. George E. White is one of 
our best designers and has never done better 
work than here. The series, in its progressive 
character, its thoroughness, its completeness, 
and its practical value, surpasses any similar 
work with which we are acquainted. 


....The American Bible Society issues, in a 
very interesting little pamphlet, specimen 
verses from versions in 164 languages and 
dialects in which the Holy Scriptures have been 
printed and circulated by the American Bible 
Society and the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. 

....Randall & Co., of Columbus, 0., (109 
South High street), publish a photograph of 
Governor Hayes, which as a specimen of the 
art we have never seen surpassed. It deserves 
wide circulation among voters. The face is a 
campaign document in itself. 


.---In their exe dingly handsome and con- 
veniently-shaped new edition of the works oi 
Ralph Waldo Emerson James R. Osgood & 
Co. have issued his Zssays (first series) and 
Miscellanies, 


«+++ Wide Awake for July isa good number, 
with a new cover. The magazine grows better 
and better and seems sure of along life. In 
this number eleven writers out of twenty-four 
are constant contributors to our own journal. 


....Fanny Percy’s Knight Errant (National 
Temperance Society ) shows the good one ear- 
nest young man was able to doin the temper- 
ance cause. 

....T, Whittaker has brought out the second 
edition of Asleep, by F. Burge Smith, a collec- 
tion of solemn but cheap ‘‘ words of comfort to 
the bereaved.” 








NOTES. 


A work on ‘‘Hay Fever,’? by Dr. George M, 
Beard, is announced by Harper & Brothers, 


“Pacchiarotto, and how he Worked in Dis- 
temper, with other Poems ”’ is the hateful title 
of a forthcoming volume by Mr. Browning. 





A volume of sermons by Dr. E. H. Chapin 
and a new edition, in three volumes, of Dr. 
Orville Dewey’s works are to be published by 
James Miller. 

On July 1st James R. Osgood & Co. make a 
very extensive and important reduction in the 
retail prices of their books, reducing them to 
ante bellum figures. Other publishers will have 
to follow suit. 


‘Thousands of hearts,’? says The Church- 
man, ‘‘ which have been soothed by the beauti- 
ful hymn ‘Abide with me’ will rejoice that a 
fitting memorial is to be erected to the author 
of that and other touching hymns of our 
Hymnal.” 

B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) has for 
many years been a resident of Chelsea, Mass., 
where he has served on the school committee 
and has the universal esteem of the people. A 
marble bust of Mr. Shillaber is in the hall of 
the high-school house in Chelsea, the gift of 
Hon. Rufus 8. Frost. 


The litigation lately brought against Triibner 
& Co., the London publishers, by Earl Russell, 
to prevent the publishing of the posthumous 
work of his late son, Lord Amberley, called 
“An Analysis of Religious Belief,’ has been 
set aside ; and, in consequence, the book is now 
announced for immediate publication. 


Henry Holt & Co. have nearly ready, in their 
“Condensed Classic’ series, Scott’s ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe.’”’ The volume is about the size and shape 
of ‘Little Classics’’ and is printed from new 
type, cast for the purpose. Each volume will 
be issued in an appropriate style of cloth, 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe” being in a dark rich crim- 
son. The cover design will bea neat: one, in 
black stamping, illuminated with a medallion 





portrait of Scott in the upper corner, in gold. 





Another attempt is being made to translate 
the Talmud. Dr. Sammter, a rabbi and Tal- 
mudist, has in press a German translation of 
“Baba Mezia,’’ with a commentary in the same 
language. It isto be published by Benzian, of 
Berlin, in ten or twelve parts, The original 
text accompanies the translation. The volume, 
which has hitherto been published both in 
France and Germany, is the first (‘‘ Berachoth’’) 
and no more has been issued till now. 


Our old friend, Dr. W. H. Russell, is writing 
an aceount of the Prince of Wales’s tour in 
India, and of the visits of the Prince to Athens, 
Cairo, Madrid, and Lisbon. Mr. Sydney Hall, 
who accompanied the Prince as special artist, 
has received his sanction to illustrate the work, 
which will be published early in the autumn. 
Mr. Hall has also obtained leave to exhibit a 
selection of sketches and drawings along with 
the objects of interest to be displayed at the 
India Museum. 


Among the contributors to the fourth volume 
of the ‘“‘Encyclopedia Britannica’? are Keith 
Johnson; Francis Darwin, who writes of 
“Breeds’’; Henry Reeve, ‘‘Brougham’’; T. W. 
Rhys Davids, ‘‘ Buddhism”; John Morley, 
“Burke”; W. Minto, ‘‘Byron’’; Thomas Ar- 
nold, ‘‘Cedmon’’; and Colonel Yule, ‘‘Cam- 
bodia.’’? In the fifth volume Professor Clerk 
Maxwell writes of ‘‘Capillary Action”; Dean 
Merivale of ‘“‘Cato”’ and “Cicero”; Swin- 
burne of ‘‘Chapman’’; and Mrs. Garret Faw- 
cett of ‘‘Communism.’’ Dr. G. E. Ellis is one 
of the American contributors. 


The Congregationalist thus justly estimates 
the literary character of the late John Neal : 

** John Neal, of Portland, whose death enters 
into the record of the week, was, though in no 
bad sense, one of the curiosities of literature. 
In years he belonged to a bygone generation, 
in spirit and feeling to the present, and was 
probably as young an old man as you would 
meet with. He lived long, traveled widely, 
knew many celebrities, both in this country and 
in Europe, had strange experiences, and wrote 
much; but he wrote little that will retain a 

ermanent place in American literature. His 
ast book, ‘ Wandering Recollections of a Busy 
Life,’ published in 1870, is a queer compound, 
but very entertaining and well worth reading 
by all who desire a more distinct idea of a really 
remarkable man.”’ 


Frederick Diez, the great German philologist, 
died in Bonn, on the 30th of May last. He was 
born at Giessen, in 1794, and early studied 
philology. In 1813 he joined a Hessian free 
corps in the campaign against France, and on 
his return from France he pursued the study of 
the modern languages and literature. In 1818 
he was persuaded by Goethe to turn his atten- 
tion to the study of old Proveng¢al poetry. In 
1823 he was appointed a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn. His principal work, bis ‘‘Gram- 
mar of the Romance Languages,’’ in three vol- 
umes, appeared between 1836 and 1842, and was 
followed by an “‘ Etymological Dictionary of the 
Romance Languages.”’ 


Says The Spectator of Henry Kingsley: ‘‘ Hen- 
ry Kingsley did not reach his brother’s level, 
and in his works teaches the Stoic, rather than 
the Christian philosophy; but no one can read 
his books without feeling that his love for his 
kind has increased, that his fortitude has been 
strengthened, and that he has been encouraged 
by no mean help to prefer before all things in 
life to do the work God has given him to per- 
form. He never wrote a book with a moral, 
and never drew a character far above the aver- 
age; but a brisk and clear north wind of senti- 
ment—sentiment that braces, instead of ener- 
vating—blows through all his works and makes 
all their readers at once healthier and more 
glad.” 


“Tt is difficult,’’ says Osgood’s Literary Bullet- 
in, ‘‘to give an adequate idea of the wealth of 
poetry comprised in the volumes Mr. Longfel- 
low has prepared. For instance, hardly any 
English town, lake, stream, or mountain has 
failed to enlist the genius of some poet to com- 
memorate its picturesque features, its historic 
associations, its legendary marvels; and so the 
whole island is invested with 

‘The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream.’ 
To name those who are represented in the four 
volumes on England would be to give a cata- 
logue of all English poets from Chaucer to Jean 
Ingelow. Every true poet is a lover of Nature 
andthese ‘‘Poemsof Places” will show how 
true and pure is the inspiration drawn from the 
scenes poets have loved.”’ 


A writer in The New Quarterly Magazine, of 
London, thus explains Artemus Ward’s compar- 
ative lack ef popularity in his own country : 


“It is not for us—a foreign nation, with our 
then very imperfect knowledge of American 
affairs—to arrive all at once ata right judgment. 
We took something of Mr, Browne’s view of the 
matter. We.could see, as he saw, the straws and 
the dust caught and twisted in the side eddies; 
but we many of us neither knew the direction 
nor guessed the strength of the great main cur- 
rent of wind. Much that the humorist laughed 
at richly deserved. derision ; but when he in- 
volved in his ridicule oie gs that were and 
are sacred to the breasts of most Americans he 
jarred against the feelings of his countrymen. 














So it is, as,L believe; oo Eprople gifted with a 


very strong séuse 0: sing a 
very true literary judgment have failed to 
preciate a writer who, in breadth, in insight, in 
perception, and in expression, is pre-eminent 
and who is a true master of all that goes'to 
make a great humorist.” 


The Saturday Review thus rates (and berates 
a young American writer; 

‘Mr. Julian Hawthorne has made the boast 
of Diomed, and loves to pose as Tydides melior 
patre. His father, like himself, had a fondness 
for giving his opinion of foreign lands. He 
placed on record his views of England in the 

English Note-Book,’ and ‘ Transformation’ re- 
mains the best of guides to Rome. He com- 
bined a good deal of strength with his subtlety; 
and when it was a question of saying what he 
thought of England the strength, perhaps, 
predominated. But his pictures were never 
coarse and his work was never labored or dull. 
His openness to impressions, his never-resting 
imagination, his candor saved him from sub- 
jection to a single passion—saved even the ‘ En- 
glish Note-Book’ from monotony. He was a 
critic, but never an enemy; and he would have 
been the first to see that an indictment against 
a whole nation is not only certain to be untrue, 
but certain to fail. But the moderation of the 
father is much too tame for the son to imitate. 
‘Saxon Studies’ are just one string of imperti- 
nences, four hundred pages long, against the 
people who, with greater kindness than wis- 
dom, allowed the author to live among them 
for some years.”’ 


‘‘ There is on private view at Mr. J. W. Bou- 
ton’s, 706 Broadway,’ says The Tribune, ‘a re- 
markable collection of illustrated works, such 
as, perhaps, has never before been made by an 
American collector. The work of gathering 
these plates has extended over many years, and 
it is impossible to state their cost; but it can 
scarcely have been less than $40,000. The most 
notable book is the Boydell edition of Shakes- 
peare, the copy being an uncut one, in which 
condition it is almost unique. For this upward 
of 5,000 plates have been collected, which, when 
arranged and bound, will make, at least, 40 vol- 
umes—a volume for each play, and for some 
two volumes. This extraordinary collection of 
illustrations includes all the standard series, 
for which most of the existing editions have 
been despoiled, many of them in several stages. 
Over one-half are proof copies and there are 
nearly 200 original drawings, among which are 
many by members of the London Sketch Club, 
who used to gather at each other’s houses and 
sketch upon given subjects—often from Shakes- 
peare or Milton. This work has cost by itself 
over $18,000, the inlaying of the plates to a 
uniform size costing $1,600 alone. The collec- 
tion is offered at $4,000, unbound. The work 
next of interest is the corresponding edition of 
Milton, the Life and Works, in three volumes, 
extended by extra illustrations to ten or more 
The Life alone, as expanded, makes two vol- 
umes, and the plates, of which there are from 
1,200 to 1,500, include all the regular series of 
illustrations, in proofs, and often in two differ- 
ent proof states. The large paper edition of 
Irving’s ‘‘ Washington,”’ of which only 90 copies 
were printed, is a presentation copy from 
Irving ; and the five volumes are extended to 
twelve by the insertion of about 1,600 plates. 
Among these are over 150 portraits of Washing- 
ton; and there are, besides, as many autograph 
letters from the fathers and the signers, includ- 
ing half a dozen from Washington himself, one 
of which, so early as 1752, cost the collector 
$100. Anuncut copy of the ‘“‘ Waverley Novels,” 
in the Abbotsford edition, is extended from 12 
to 48 volumes and contains about 4,500 plates, 
in octavo size, with many autograph letters, 
drawings, ete.’’ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Fanshawe, and other Pieces. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 16mo, pp. 243. Boston: James 
We CB ons) on cous, canes ccacoas $1 50 
The Dolliver Romance, and other Pieces. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. li6mo, pp. 218. The 150 
DRGs cccccsecceccssts Stcccccccsceccecdadent eeener 





Bible Lands Lllustrated. By Henry C. Fish, 
D.D. Illustrated and with maps. 8vo, pP: 
9 : The American Publishing 
Company. (Sold by subscription.)............ 


Asleep: Words of Comfort tothe Bereaved. By 
Ff. Burge Smith. (Second edition.) 12mo, 
pp. 149. New York: T. Whittaker............. 100 


Vonng Feaar’s Knigbt Errant. By the author of 
“The Whole Army.” i6mo, pp. 267. New 
York: The National Temperance Society... 1 00 


A Hundred Years Ago. By B.E.E. Sheets, pp. 
#2. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co........-..008 rye 


Songs for the Wee Ones. By James H. Fill- 
more. Illustrated. : Imo, pp. 80. Cine 
cinnati: Fillmore Brotbefs.......+...+++sess+0¢ 

nee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Is Eternal” Punishment Endless? 


Cloth, $1; Paper, 75c. 





“Shows much research and thought.” ———"' It is an 
inquiry into facts that is well worthy of attention 
——"An important contribution of calmness and 
critical reserve to theological inguiry,”"———“ The 
book is beth scholarly and readable.’”———“ Well 





- worth the perusal of controversialists.” 


*,* At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., . Boston. 





CRB a ERIE. SALEM car 


W. P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 





femal ATCT 


HARPER'S. WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


JULY ist to NOVEMBER 11th, inclu- 
sive, 20 WEEKS, FOR $1.50. 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Profusely. Illustrated by Campaign 
Pictures, Nast’s Cartoons, Views 
of the Centennial Exhibition, Por- 

traits, Caricatures, etc., etc. 


Persons desiring to have HARPER’S WEEKLY from 
the opening of the Centennial Exhibition (May 10th, 
1876) previous to the first of July can obtain it by re- 
mitting ten cents for each of the back numbers. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw YORK. 


THE HANDSOMEST AND BEST 
Guide to Philadelphia. 


JUST ISSUED, 
The oe tenet Edition 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND 
ITS ENVIRONS. 
A Profusely Ilustgated Description 
OF THE 
City and Surrounding Places of Interest, 
INCLUDING 


FAIRMOUNT PARK 
THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
with Map and 1790 Illustrations. 


Large 8vo, Tinted Paper. Price 50c. 








“One of the handsomest hand-books we have ever 
seen. It is beautifully printed, profusely illustrated 
with exquisite wood-cuts, andis worthy ofa piace on 
ay bgrega mse ”%— New York Historical Magazine 

me elaborately and beautifully illustrated and 
will te just the thing for the hundreds of thousands 
of people who will visit that p> Goring the Centen- 
= anniversary .’’—Chicago 

'«* F resale by all booksellers sa periodical deal- 
ott or will be sent by mail on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. Ss. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History, 


bape illustrated. — vol., octavo. 


“ Principles. ‘and Acts” 


of the American Bay Saen + honed Niles (of Niles’s 
Regist 


lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Fe OPO? $1.50. 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3. 


G@™ Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 





ROADSIDE POEMS. 


Edited by Lucy LARCOM. $1. 


“If a summer tourist has room for but one book in 
his coat-pocket, this eas Pree may well bethe 
elect rade mecum.’'—Buf alo Courier. 


“LITTLE CLASSIC” EMERSON, 


1. The Conduct of Life......................- 
2. Society and Solitude...... ve 
3. Miscellanies,............ nig — 
4. Essays. First Series. ............222 eee eens 


om. is a companion for all the world and all 


OSG00D’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


The Middle States.......... 
The White Mountains...... 
New England........... .. ........+: 

The Maritime Provinces.......... weneusine son SE 


“These books contain everything which the trav- 
eler wants to know, in precisely the shape he wants 
to have it.”— Boston Journal. 


CENTENNIAL WHITTIER. 
CENTENNIAL LONGFELLOW, 
CENTENNIAL TENNYSON. 


Fully Hlustrated. $1 each. 











+,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


APPLETON & CO 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
1 Broadway, N. Y. 
Cinthia ee saat org any. address on application, 


PARALYSIS. 

By GEO. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 50 cents. Shows 
Paralytic, Deformed, and ‘other helpless invalids how 
they may be restored by home treatment. 

WwoondD & CO., 
V7 Kast Ss8th street. New York. 


Sent, postpaid, on 











NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of Sci- 
ence. $a year. MACMILLAN & ©O., Publishers, 
71 Astor Place, New York. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.. 
13S and 140 Giand Street, New York, Educa- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Profusely Ilustrated Month ag of epee Popular 
Titqeetnae. Send 20 cents fora s 
J.B. LIPPincottT & Co., Publishers, *Philadelphia. 


DR. JOHNSON 'S & O REALS EAE. Com- 
mended by LL.Ds., 2.Ds., M. lege Presidents 
and Profs., School Principals, ‘Authors Bankers. and 
Brain-Workers generally. Full Circular for rape. 
J. W.Schermerhorn &@o., M’f’rs, 14 Bond St. N, Y. 











The _ Youth’s Companion. Specimen seoees sent 
free. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





———— 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW MUSIC: NEW MUSIC! 


COV. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES’S 
GRAND MARCH. 


With a fine portrait. Musie of the best. By E. MACK. 
40 cents. 


THE SALUTATION 


Our new Church Music Book for 1876-77 commends 
itself at once by the variety freshness, and musical 
excellence of its contents. ‘By L 0. EMERSON. Sin- 
gle copy, $1.38. Per dozen, $2. 


WELCOME TV ALL NATIONS, 


written by Dr. O. W. Holmes to Keller’s ‘Aamesionm 
Hymn, to be sung at July 4th Centenniai Celebratien, 
Philadelphia. Ovctavo form, for societies, 10 cts. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN,as sung at the Opening of 
the Exhibition. Words by WHITTIER. Mosic by 
PAINE _ In Sheet Music, 30 cts.; Octavo form, for So- 
cieties, 10 cts.; arranged for Orchestra, $1. 


Centennial pts Lng of National 





Elegant and attractive volume. Paper, 40c.; B’ds, 50c. 


GOOD NEWS! 
D NEWS is the taking name of one of the 
prettiest and best of Sabbath-schoo! Song-books ever 
ae Bent for specimen pages (free) or specimen 
copy (35 
Any Beak 7 piece sent, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Ce., 
711 Bro: sgway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
NewYor' Philadelphia. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: coy oF either for one year, 
ee Prepaid by the Publis toany Subseriber 

in the United States or Canada, on receipt of $4. 
HARPER'S MER SSUNS, HARPER’S EEKLY, and 
as . AZA . B, 10 on. address, for one er, 
r any two for age ae e Pub- 
Fishers Lek PER'S OATALO Te will be sent t by 


matl on 
HARPER & VBkOTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 





B. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
A HELP IN SELECTING 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Now ready a Catalogue of books suitable for Sun- 








day-school Libraries published gute 1875 and con- 
tinued wo June, 1876. it will be sent to any one 


Also on hand a full assortment of other Sunday- 
pope Library Books, which will be sold at the low- 
prices. Send for a Catalogue. 


ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 
21 8. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MIFCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ad, #0. oe. ' Rev. W. oe 
Preveld, ME - BARGI , Treasurer, Bosto 





ABNER AOR, Pa” 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful S Songs, by 
WRY an and Doanz. 


FROvaL OIABEM: DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Mel > sterling Melodies, by same authors. 


PuRE RE GOLD: 
—— This work has a world wide 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; aby mail, 35 cts. 


OOK OF PRAISE: 


Ps. eek Soews bow tn pease 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 
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CAMPAIGN 


HAYES AND W 


with fine ; pan 
80c. Somipoeed Wy. eran cae Arrang: 
tary band by G. 


THE LIBERTY oe 





best collection of Patriotic So 
over “published. ey Or ma vat Tess 
an one cen' so opting n 
Independen: ton’s Farewell Address, and 


WM. A. PON 0.. B 
BIB S00: 847 Bepetrer ane a0 


SONGS 








The above is the title of our book of mew songs for 
infant classes in our Sunday and day schools. The 
songs are writtenin one and two parts, and illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. The little folks will go into 
extacies over it. Sample copy in paper cover 26 cts. 
$3.00 per dozen (in board covers) by express. 


BGS Specimen pages free to ail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


EDUCATION, 


A ox PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 








old and the new methods of preverine for the Chris- 
tian ministry. Two scholarships have been endowed 
(and a third one may soon be), yieies each about 
$240 a year. These are now open to college graduates 
who take a full course in this institution, board in the 
seminary, and comply with some otber ‘minor condi- 
tions. Boardand washing are per week. Room, 
tuition, use of books, free. B.lls for fuel small. 
Other expenses light. Climate healthful. Scener 

delightful. Address Prof. J. A. BENTON or Prof. 
GEORGE MOOAR, Oakland, Cal. 


PACKER COLLEGIATS INSTITUTE, 
ROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

The wad eas year will begin September 13th, 1876. 
The Institution is furnished with complete and ex- 
tensive apparatus in every 7 Bw then as well for in- 
struction in Music, Peinsins. andthe Languages, asin 
the regular course. Pupils from abroad will find a 
—— home in the family connected with the Insti- 





ute 
“For Circulars apply to 
A. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY. 
Full Session begins September I8th, 1876. 
SEND FOR THE NEW CATALOGUE 
HIARM ORCUTT, A. M.Principal 
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LES 


— 


STAVE imal \SH 


‘or Beauty of Polish, Saving Laker. Clea 
in bili 
HORME AOS, Ponien Some hae 


a 


A $5 ARTICLE. 
Several are wanted in every house. 
The ey: of one leads to wanting @ 
article. 
Allo oreah utility. 
No competition to speak of. 
WAKEFIELD 
EARTH-CLOSET COMPANY 
36 Dey Street, New York. 














An wut just Geared $199 first 3 weeks selling the 


a et | excuveln 


IVINGST 


Another & first 6days. Over 50, ON copies of 
this eNtapadard Life of the Veteran yoo sold. 
@ more needed by 38 copie. book of 
pen a interest, pi lustrated and very 
7 A royal chance os gents For proof and 

forme ‘address HUBBARD B +, 724 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Western Border. 
Stemplate and Gr: ic History of American Pioneer 
ife oo YEARS AGO. 
tts thrilling conflicts of Red and White Foes; Excit- 
ing Adventures, ies, Forays, Scouts. Pioneer 
denny and Boys, Indian War-paths, Camp Life and 
A book for old.and young. Nota duil page. No 
Sore ae Enormous sales. Agents wanted every- 
ba Illustrated circulars free. J.C. MCCURDY & 
., 26 8. Seventh st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Male and Female, every- 
where, to handle the Pat nt 
Crown Seif-clo osing Ink- 
stand. Sells itself at sight 
wherever ink is_ used. 
Profits - Sample 


1 conte a Addre: 
133 Walnut 































H., June 29th, 18%. 4 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


If you have a a hter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
for Circulars of the two great 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ Atheneum 
(a University for Young Ladies) at and The Illinois Con- 
servatory of Musie (the great eae College). Un- 
surpassed in Americ. Addre 


SANDE 
IS, Superintendent int. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, tor_young la- 

ane Pittsfield, Mass.,35 years old. Excellence 

of its present advantages never surpassed. Beauty 

ot te rounds and buildings never qacales.: — 
V. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for Circul: 


WEST LEBANON, N 











GER, 
= §treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
6c pont FORGET IT !”—Singer’s Safety Guard 
is worth al) the Burglar Alarms ever invented. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Silver-plated sample 
Re as on receipt of 3 cents. Address A. H. SING 
R, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We will send $1. Sample 3 
of the best selling article, 
= ~— particulars of 
ng business free, 
to any person wishing to test =n with a vie o 
business. Address with stamp K. B. Rar ¢ & Co., Chicago. 
WANTED: Men & =~ (3 mit goods to 
dealers. No dling, g80 
month, hotel and ‘traveling y Ah aod 
paid. Mowtror Masvuractvuiye Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in their localit Hy Terms and OUTFIT 
. Address P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 
a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUK & (O., Augusta. Meine. 








840 Agent’s profits a week. New novelties and 
chromos. Catalogues free. FELTON &Co., N. Y. City. 





Be PAY to sell our RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms Free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, 0. 





JEAN ACADEMY, Franklin. Mass.—First- 
elass Academy for both sexes. Opens Aug. sist, 
1876. Address Rey. J.P. WESTON, D.D., Principal. 


GENTS WANTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
visting Caran Information free. Address H. PD. 
MANLEY, 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Highland Mil. Acad., Worcester, Mags., prepares 
its graduates for commanding METCALE AM in common 
and scientific pursuits. C. B. METCALF, A. M.,Sup’t. 


PEEKSKILL, N.Y., MILITARY AC ADEMY. 
Opens Mion: 18th, 1876. 5 resident instructors: 50 board- 
ing pupils; gymnasium; ground 6 acres; $400 per year. 


HILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address 
Miss ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass 


TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
American School Ir wn 8” a. Form. Demand 
forteacners now good. J.W.Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 














NoRwIcu University Scientific and et coo. 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES 


Winchester iasaicuse., Senn. r both sexes 
Fits Boys for College, JAMES COWLES. Prin. 


BETHANY Bion tip a Family School for 
Boys. Boat and Tuition $175 perschool year. Address 
‘WM. LOUIS WOODR . Principal, Bethany, Ct. 


EST END INSTITUTE, Family school for 
oung ladies. Mrs. 8. L. CADY, Principal 
New Haven,Conn. Send for circular 

















AGENTS WANTED. 
OOK AGENTS WANTED 


paeneneeeess 


THOUSANDS of can 











tore! It 


“yy jo Turk 
as in t, Tur! A a 
contains v7 at 


selling 10 to 20 a om 80th thousand now in 
press. Agents now is your time to make money with the jastest 
selling book ever published. ~ag-OUTFIT FREE to all. 
Large pamphlet, with EXTRA terms, free. Address, 
CO., Hartford, Co 


. WORTHINGTON & 





; F OUR[OUNT RY * sn GOVERNMENT 6 





IONE HuND RED YEARS”. 


STATISTICAL, onthe BIOGRAPHICAL 

a whole Library in One. Volume. 224 pages, 32. engrav- 

ings. Beautifully boundin cloth. Price $1, Just the 

book for the times. AGENTS WANTSD everywhere 
For circulars address j 

F. B. BLISS & CU., Newark, N. J. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 


mh tem Bony ys at tov ives and woke gt these 

ons;e eetings- 
In Paiiadelpuia gd New ars. hoy eden af 
this e pibaished wich the -. 


Conn. Address. AMARICAN 5: OF 
WANTED FOR THE GREAT, 





de arte sree circular 
SeaiMintS to: 











BS to B20 Fee *brrssonk con Ported: Me 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 

Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office, 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
Agriocultarint. ......00ccccccccotess Gl 30" 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 3 60 4 00 
























Atlantic Monthly................ 3 60 4 00 
Christian at Work....... 83 00 
Demorest’s Magazine.......... 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly H 60 4 0 
Harper’s MEG ccc cccsccccece OOO 4 0 
Harper's Weekiy......... ....... 360 40€ 
Harper’ 8 ey 3 60 400 
Home Journal... 60 306 
Ladies’ Fiorai Cabinet (with steer 

ae “The Rustic 

PR oes cicccccccces £10 

Ladies’ Journal ...... ses 3 60 ane 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 360 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
Nationa] Sunday-school Teacher, 1 00 1 & 
Popular Science Monthly.........460 5 0 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 % 3 v0 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ......... 3 60 4 00 
Sunday Magazine....5.s.se005... 230 23% 
THE “GOMES YT. Se cccccccsccccccces 800) 20-4 00 
The Nation (pew subs.)...........4 % 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 6 
The MIlustrated Christian Weekly.. 225 250 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf. Field, and Farm............ 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream..;.............450 500 
— pe oi mere Weouesaas hh 5 00 
Waverley M On seacrecccee 450 500 

N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post::........260 300 


tz” POSTMASTERS and others desir. 





Itsells Agent sola ti cool ta copies fs one book ever pablished. 


CENTENNIAL 1a | 


ing to act as agents can ag f 
ielermation oy applying to net 
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THE INDEPENDENT 











THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the 
Best Religious Newspaper 
in America. 


IT 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT 1S LIBERAL, 
iT 1S RADICAL, 
iT iS BOLD. 





Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


ft is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
all 


for Classes. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for THz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
A BRON M. TT 


LEONARD BACON, D’D., LL.D., 
K. BEECH 


Rev. THOMAS ECHE 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Prot. 8. C. BARTLETT, 


Pres. JOHN B 


LE 
MUSAR Cookibae ohne 
Gi0. B. CHEEVE ons PER, PD, 


EEV R, D:D. 
Cc. P. CRANCH, 
MARY CLEMME 


EDWARD EGGLES’’ ON, D.D., 
GEORGE 7 VERE D.D., 


RGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
VM. LLOYD GARRIS( IN, 


HAL 
BISHOP GILBERT HAv EN, 
“G 
2 sa jLUGGINGOR, 
H 
Rev. GEORGE H. EPWOR 
PERE HY ACINT — 
EDW ARI D EVERETT HALE, 
HURST, D.D. 
sti TAN HAWTHORNE, 
AUL AYN 


LAURA. sANFouD “Fa 
HENRY JAMES, Jn. ‘snes 


UISE CH AN DLE M 

LOU LAN OUL' 

IN MILLE pion: 
a Sues JOSEPH N NEILSO 

e PH 3} 

J. BOYLE O’REILL ool 

a Ny OKTON, 





gop? 2 


RAY PALMER, D. _ 
HARRIET Ww. pPeBion 
J. J. PIATT, 

MAG Alt J. PRESTON 
Mr PIATT 


J. T. 

CELIA _THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY o TRUMBULL 
GEO. M. TOW 


Sa Bu pr By WARNER 
To: 


The Elegant Steel Engravings he” “EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to subscribers as premiums 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 


commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
Subscription Price $3 with no addi« 


tional charge for postage. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway New York. 





P.-O. Bex 2787. 


| THE INDEPENDENT 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will contiuue to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper bas been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contribators. 

Every number of Toe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 


AND TUNE BOOK, 
“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,’’ pestpaid,to every new or old sub- 
seriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us 83. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
Office, and also to ail others who make their subscrip- 
tions at.our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Stee] Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore 80 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 yrs one vag in em ay postage free, 


vance, 





tree, 7) 
seeceesceseseseesercessces COO 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s eautiful ofl painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, loncriow, MISS 





SEDGWICK, Mus. S.GOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, WitLis, s, HOLMES, KENNEDY, Mrs. Mow- 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN- 

DALL, MonEIS. I CKERMAN, HA RNE, 

SnaMs, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 

7 CROFT, PARKE GO N, MOTLEY, B 

Cc 8, N, R. H. DANA, MARGA FULLER 

Warrtien. LOWELL, BOKER, oy, TAYLOR, 

A 
AXE, STODDARD AM WELBY, GALLA” 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miumsever offered by any periodical for one suo- 
seriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and sh*!l aontinue to present them to sub- 











seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for two 
van 


oO — —“apsepredlenpedheonesyent 


POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 





splendid work of art b ne 
new subscriber, with $3.50, or by renewirg ther sub- 
ons for one year (if not tp arrears) 
@ same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal 
“ ee or for two new Gn ned a 
is new and i on mj 
one (without. Tie INDEPEND is well’ w wort 
from to $10, as similar cuarevines usually sell at 
the print scenes. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Hitchie nas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel ngrevings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wi . e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
f the Engravings. 


free, including both of the above 83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beaatiful Steel Mngraviegs (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) ofthe famous War Seore 

Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. e will present it to sub- 
comers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


term 
1 Subscriber. one year, in aseaeee postage 
free, including the above Engr : 


seeeee 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
and conversations which transpired 


scenes, events. 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his "famous ae | ng 
“The Emancipation lamation.” We wil 
this book to subscribers for TEE IND EPENDENT a 
the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in \ agvanes, postage 

free, including the above 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 
We havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wringer,” by which we offer — vers 
oO any 


all), in advance; or oa i renew their own sub- 
cutetious_ & for three vance and pay us 
00. The “wringer” ‘will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as may be directed. 
€™ See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 


pecial Notice.—Subscribers for THE inDEPE ND- 
ott are particularly requested not to pay ay to 
persons fhe Sremium an = pple as poet dS ad und t md 
be os ro @ facestmule signature of the Pewiener, 
qoaranvecine e sending of the "* 
Address HENRY c. BOWEN. 


Publisher “ ni Sedapentedhy” 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City 
WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L HEATON, Manager. 


The Judepentent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possiple. be a) neither - ‘Seno 
can be procured, send the money 
The present registration }—~——4 is virtually = ‘Spee 
hte poetectien against losses by mail, and ai Post- 
masters are ob a. to register letters whenever re 
ested to 





to do 
$2. Numbers, S “adyance (postage free)....... S2- 99. 
“ “ oo 
pi after 3 mos., ney 133 
2 
bscriptions 10 cents per week 
PAPERS ar : “ orwa ed until an explicit orderis 
received by “the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
aNo ine cadvance on the subscription books without 
van 
WSUBSOAI ‘BERS e particularly reauested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing, _ with or without 


forth rinder from this o' 
HE RECEIPT of the oar . ts a sufficient receipt 
of 1 the poy’ subscription. RECEIPTS for aa 
remitved to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
thec e in the date ‘of expiration on the little yel- 
low pen ‘attached to the paper, which change is mé se 
either the first or second weeF after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the ree 
t will be sent i A mail. 
Wevere. BA: MPSON LO Co.. be 188 Fleet street, 
are our ir in Londen to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. NEY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Propricter, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes a paper regularly frum the 

post-office—whether directed yore is name or anothers 

or wnetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person —— his Rta discontinued, he 

must pav ail arrearages, Or publisher may a 

th 





tinue to send it until pe yment is made, and coll 
whole ~~ wbetner the paper is taken from 
“B—the courts have Bry & So soteeme 2. Se: tale 

perio from 5 
ee cee and leaving them = for, is 
Facke pa of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 


lines to the inch, 200 lines to the columin.) 
S centnment. Last Page & Business Notices 

















pete dataset 2 itt iis ant sce 
yn mes (0) 
fine Greemopthi “650.113 oT 
Pi "600. Tbe, 
SS = Tnave bad lee 
ILLUSTRATED AD 
BORG ..ccccceccccccascoe can cacccccacsocogesepeess Fg 
4times (one month)....... accrenanters 4 
Buges se three NLhS). +--+ ++ee 
“ (twelve * ji. manna ee| 
potseaan"s OTICES......ONE DOLLAB PER AGATS 
FINANCIAL NOTICES. Two DO: PER AGATE LINE 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES..........+++ CENTS 


A gE 
GES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 
over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
pg Ret for advertising must be 


Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787. New York City, 
_ WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


A Ley 











[July 6, 1876. 


ADVERTISE, 
VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“*keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING ie BLAKE: - 


RGAN Co., Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. 


Ww. L. HEATON N, M % 
Chicago, i Esq., ‘anager, lll Monree Street 




















HENRY C, BOWEN, Esq: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
ekly Tribune, Graphic 


d nsumption of printers’ 
by ‘advertising St! Rtickwell c? , cilag 
Stafford’s Chem: ical Wri riting FI oe = Mi _— 
Sufficient time has elapsed wo re me to forma 
correct opinion of the val a the above-named 
papers as advertising media specialties ha’ 
tmtrinsic value. Ihave pw bie more benefit from the 
than from the 





ec 
a 


advertisement in THE yey 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 


named papers. memes ¢ ry Oty RD. Ca 
FFO em 
218 Pearl Street, 


W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gent Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDE NT: 
letters 1 


Dear Sir :—The } ved from my adver- 


tisement in THE [INDEPEN egard to the In- 
taliivle Fire Kindlers have avetny aged 4 eee a day 
for the past (6) six months. The — paper i con- 
tinued my. ¢ advertisement in thro mer 
months. It is doubtless one of a = af adver- 
tising mediums. Very pruly yours. ‘ 
Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 637, noe Albany, Ind. 





JOHN P. FISK, Esq... 
INDEPENDENT 
Dear Sir :--After “trying —_ paper for a year, we 
desi. e to say that we consider our returns from it the 
lar-est for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. 


Cc. B. SALMO 
Sclipse Windmill Co., 


Western Manager New York 


IN, Sec’y 
Beloit, Wis. 





A PorRTE, IND., June 27th, 1874 


MR. HENRY C. Owe 
~ tHe it 


vr Sir: te 9 ‘_ 
Pe -y ali over the A. 


8. COLLINS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.’ 





YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 187. 

Dear Sir:—We have hada large number of pn A 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. 

A. G. STARR, 


Yours very truly, __Sec'y Beach a 


c. BOW veh?” YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 

HENRY y 

_ publisher N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In pa to inquiries made in reference 

to our Sean in 1 paper. r? most ceeer 


lh th receive m THE LN: 
Di EPE END ENT tt than SLL T THE PAPERS COMBINED 
= which we advertise, now numberi early f 


ng n 

hundred. It is needless to say that ve consider it one 

of the best mediums in the coun’ 

Yours truly, J. M. FO! 

Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 
HENRY C. BOWEN, ™- , New ¥ 
Dear Sir:—l am well p sed with ' ine INDEPEND- 
‘ar it has con hee best religious weekly that 
experience in lac. 
pium and Morphine 


F. E, MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


L Live INS. CO.. of Washing- 
THE NATIONAS FE ING. OO.. of | religious 


ing m 
Habit = the public. 


rs truly, 


VEN WIRE MATTRES: ESS CO. say: “THE 
woven Wik has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever ga 


they took the p: 7. Our exte’ es date 
from the time 0: first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” CL TEEN 
NCIAL, a prominent Banker, who advertises 
ee New | ork daily papers, ¢ decided to 
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FLORA’S CENTENNIAL. 


BY ELIZABETH MATTIERS. 








Once in a hundred years the Queen 


1688 
uld Of Flowerdom, so bright, 
" Holds her court in the woodland green, 
no Upon Midsummer’s Night. 
wd- No matter how I found it out; 
to Birds sometimes carry news. 
ired I did not stop to quiz and doubt— 
ju. But you may, if you choose— 
’ in- But hied me, at the dead of night, 
ver Unto a lonely wood ; 
: in And there I saw a wondrous sight. 
to I wore a fairy hood 
Or And carried fern-seed from the brake— 
ht The strangest seed that grows— 
ne- Which one invisible doth make, 
As everybody knows. 
All sorts of flowers were out together, 
eet Regardless of the season, 
in All in the magic moonlight weather, 
co Without rule or reason. 
“sf And birds and butterflies and bees 
ice Swam in the lucid air 
And sang and hummed in all the trees— 
img [ faith the owls did stare. 
oot The flowers that never met before, 
rae How they did peep and gaze! 
and They eyed each other o’er and o’er, 
_ Like girls on gala days. 
“4 Queen Flora sat upon a throne 
v= Of moss, all by herself. 
ve- 


She was so sweet, a heart of stone 
, Must love the tiny elf. 


The Roses and the Lilies proud 


for 
Were ranged next to the Queen ; 
er- 
In- But anywhere among the crowd 
~~ A Daisy might be seen. 
ner 
er- The Snowdrop and the Aster stood 
7 Like Spring and Autumn fair, 
i And in the shadow of the wood 
The timid Maiden-hair. 
we 
Be A group of Pansies, plain and pied, 
ty Peered smiling, head o’er head ; 
A Tiger Lily towered beside 
Sweet William, stiff and red. 
I saw the shy Forget-me-not 
= Peep at the Tulip gay; 
l- And Dahlia, looking proud and hot, 
Made love to Rose-of-May. 
The cheery Crocus, too, was there, 
3 Gay in a gown of gold; 
e- And, like a giant at a fair, 
A Sunflower, big and bold. 
The pale pink plume o’ the Meadow Queen 
Bent o’er the babbling brook ; 
ve A Bluebell, looking rather green, 
‘- With chills congestive shook. 
“4 The Hollybock and Daffodil 
Were gossiping together 
About the Daisy’s double frill 
And about the weather. 
; Nemophile, it seemed quite clear, 
¢e Was speechless with surprise ; 
e Sweet Mignonette was somewhere near, 
And Heliotrope likewise. 
Little Gill-run-over-the- ground, 
Helped by purple Heather, 
Wove a carpet soft around 
a Haughty Prince’s Feather. 
n 
e The Dandelion and the Clover 
i + Nestled side by side ; 
The Honeysuckle, like a lover, 
E Leaned o’er London Pride. 
0 
“_ is it called, so small and shy, 
‘ The Pride of London City ? 
3 The English girl well knows it by 
i The name of None-so-Pretty. 
¥ The Marigold, in satin dressed, 
Still kept her olden state ; 
8 The Mourning Bride, by grief oppressed, 
d Bewailed her hapless fate. 
r 
t 


Verbena, in a new French gown, 
Seemed not a little vain ; 

Miss Larkspur tried to take her down, 
A spinster prim and plain. 


swe 


5 The Trophy-plant his helmet bright 
> Wore with his ancient pride. 

; A Violet, pale with affrizht, 

l Her sweet face turned aside. 


; The Holy Thistle we could spare, 
Clad in his coat of mail ; 
' How like am ogre he did stare 
2 At Lily-of-the-Vale. 
. 4 Jack-in-the-Pulpit gravely preached 
; A sermon for the scene ; 
' i ’Twas very plain his logic reached 
: The Lady-in-the-Green. 
Petunia shook her pretty head 
At such a state of things ; 
Sweet Pea turned purple, white, and red 
And fluttered all her wings. 









T could not wonder much, indeed— 
Things did look queer and hazy ; 

And so I left with railroad speed 
Before I should go crazy. 
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A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








A cALM after astorm. In the hush that 
follows the excitement of the last few weeks 
it seems as if there was nothing to be said. 
Suspense has settled into satisfaction. If 
there is less eager hope, there is little fear. 
There was a threatened danger. How close- 
ly it threatened! How near it came! Yet 
it passed. We have not attained our highest 
good. Oh! no. That we missed when Bris- 
tow went. But positive evil has not be- 
fallen us. The medium good, at least, is 
gained. For that we are thankful. It will 
always seem to me that there was something 
heroic in the fashion the disappointed can- 
didates accepted the announcement of their 
defeat. It was not so in the old days. 
Clay, Webster, and Calhoun did not hesi- 
tate to express their utter disgust when 


|} smaller men carried the victorious palm 


above their heads. When Zachary Taylor 
was nominated over him, Daniel Webster 
declared that it was ‘‘a nomination not 
fit to be made.” The Stur tells us that 
when, in 1848, the 12th night of June, 
the Whigs met before the City Hall 
(where the Republicans met last Monday 
evening to ratify the nomination of Hayes 
and Wheeler), they went to the house of 
Daniel Webster, who lived a few doors be- 
low, and called and called for him; but the 
cavern-eyed orator refused to appear. 
They then marched to the abode of George 
Ashmun, of Massachusetts, Webster’s right- 
hand man. They appealed to him by 
music from the band; they shouted and 
called his name; till, at last, Ashmun ap- 
peared at an upper window, in his night- 
shirt. 

“* What do you want?” he cried, in angry 
tones. 

‘*We want to elect old Zack,” was the 
response. 

“Well, then, I advise you to go home and 
elect him,” was the inspiring answer, as the 
window went down with a bang. 

Politics are cruel—more cruel than death; 
yet even in them the finer courtesies have 
grown since that day. With what gracious 
words, with what gentle demeanor four 
proud, ambitious, defeated men bowed to 
their triumphant rival and offered their fealty 
tohim. Whatever their personal disappoint- 
ment was, they quenched it, for the sake of 
their party, for the sake of their own pride. 
For only twenty minutes—the twenty sue- 
ceeding the sixth ballot on nomination day— 
did Mr. Blaine expect the nomination. 
He had the electrical wires brought into 
his house the week before. Thus moment 
by moment came to him the detailed vote 
of state delegations. He knew in advance 
his fate; and before the final dispatch, 
telling of the triumph of his least offensive 
rival, could reach him his own letter of 
congratulation was in the hands of the 
new, astonished nominee. He rode down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and smiled in the 
face of the disappointed people, and was 
their hero still. On Monday evening Ros- 
coe Conkling penned a letter of ‘deep re- 
gret” to the ratification meeting that he 
could not be present, then turned the hand- 
some head of his thoroughbred toward 
Georgetown Hights for an evening ride. No 
man was ever truer to his party than Ros- 
coe Conkling. He will faithfully do his 
duty to the new candidate. But to pretend 
to rejoice over the disgusting manner in 
which his name slipped back into obscurity 
in Cincinnati is something the man is too 
honest to do; hence that evening ride to 
Georgetown, while a half a dozen bun- 
combes at once were glorifying Hayes and 
Wheeler. After the meeting, with the 
the usual inconsiderate selfishness of a 
political crowd, with banners and mu- 
sic, they marched to the house of Mr. 
Blaine. The sick man, instead of 
hugging his blanket (no, it wasn’t a 
blanket in June) the tighter, as did 
Daniel Webster in ’48, dressed and ready 
for the fray, came forth and made a speech 
in honor of his rival. That was the one 
speech too much. The reaction had to 
come, and it came from that moment. Dr. 
Pope, his physician; told me that he had 
never seen any man, who was not a profes- 
sional athlete, who had the muscular devel- 
opment of Mr, Blaine. No man in the pres- 





ent House of Representatives compares with 





PENDENT 


him in power of temperament or in personal 
physique. All this but proves that human 
nature at its strongest can bear only so 
much. The disposition now will be to con- 
sider hima martyr. If he isa martyr, he 
is the martyr of his own ambition. Ido 
not say that no partisan feeling entered into 
the investigations that have been made 
against him. His words, his manner, his 
action did all that they could to provoke 
party antagonism on the opposite side, and 
that ‘‘all” was most potent. His manner 
in the House was provocative to the last de- 
gree. If he nettled his antagonists to 
‘‘give as good as he sent,” it- was sim- 
ply average human nature. Had he been 
mailed in integrity, their lances would 
have glanced off, leaving him utterly 
unharmed at the core. It was his own in- 
ternal consciousness that in the past he had 
not lived day by day for such an emergency, 
that the acts of his past would not admit of 
such a digging up and sifting in the fierce 





light of an investigation, if they were to 
show unspotted asthe record of the people’s 
candidate, with his intense eagerness for 
triumph—it was this fight of hope and fear 
which overcame him, not anybody's perse- 
cutions. He is an added proof that the most 
potent force in the world is a personal one. 
His power is wholly personal. It is the 
power of astrong temperament and of an 
equally strong brain. The man mighty in 
brain, if weak in temperament, never suc- 
ceeds in the fullest degree, though he 
gives many proofs of mental development. 
And the man personally and mentally 
strong is sure to fail at last of the final 
finest success if, when brought to the 
severest moral test, he falls below it in con- 
science. More and more it will come to 
this that the name of the people’s President 
must be without blemish. Mr. Blaine is 
nota knave. Far from it. But for years 
he followed the low standards of thrift, of 
pelf, of money-getting in ways questionable 
to a public servant. His name was 
allied with corporations and monopolies, 
with which the name ¢ef.the President, of 
the United States should never be for a mo- 
ment coupled. This was reason enough 
why he should never be the President, no 
matter how audacious his temperment, how 
dazzling his endowments. We need no 
greater proof of the glamour his personality 
casts than the fact that this moment, with 
the unquestioned letters and records against 
him in public print, the mass of people 
who have met him declare: ‘‘I don’t care. 
Jim Blaine is a good fellow, and I like him, 
no matter what he has done.” This is all 
very well for personal friendships; but. it 
falls before the requirements of a public 
trust. It is, no doubt, a great compliment 
to his personal gifts and graces that scarce- 
ly another man in the United States could 
have pursued the course from beginning to 
end that James G. Blaine has done, to find 
himself the hero and ‘“‘idol son” of as many 
people as he does to-day. 

Yet he failed of his nomination. Why? 
Because more and more it has come to 
this. that the name of the people’s Presi- 
dent must be a name without blemish. 
Deeper than all lives the people’s con- 
science. It may not flame to the highest 
standard; yet it lives and will not be alto- 
gether denied. It does not forget its ex- 
alted dead. It is not deaf to their exhorta- 
tions. It is not indifferent to the trusts 
which they have transmitted. It does not 
forget. 


“ Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to Truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate. 

But then to stand beside her 

. When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms, and not to yield— 

This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds 

Who stand self-poised on manhood’s solid earth. 
* . * . * . 

Such was he, our martyr chief, 

Whom late the nation he had led, 

With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief. 
* * * 7 * * 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote. 

For him her Old World molds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 
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Notlured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity. 

* * « * * * 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour. 

But at last silence comes ; 

These all are gone ; and, standing like a tower, 

Our children shall b_ hold his fame, 

The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil—the first American.’ 
Yet, you remember, when this man was 
chosen to be the President, that he came 
almost unknown out from among the 
people, and an eloquent and famous states- 
man stepped one side to give him place. 
The glowing periods of Stephen A. Doug- 
las are seldom repeated now; but the words 
of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg are 
already pronounced a model for all time. 
The one, springing from the concussion of 
daily events, passed with them; the other, 
struck from the deepest heart of humanity, 
takes hold on immortality. 
Again, a man of versatile gifts, of the 
most popular endowments, with a national 
renown, bending every attainable force to 
secure for himself the prize, is compelled to 
give way and step down, fora man of whom 
the nation, as a nation, has scarcely heard. 
Here the parallel between Hayes and Lin- 
coln ends. Poverty, that rude, hard, un- 
feeling teacher, never taught him. The 
elemental forces of life which nourished 
Lincoln and held him forever close to the 
deep, sad heart of humanity have not fed the 
growth of thislater man. Personal sorrow, 
that chastener and purifier of the human 
spirit, which made Lincoln’s soul so large, 
tender, and all-pitiful, has but lightly 


r touched his successor, if it has touched him 


at all. Rutherford Hayes seems to have 
been ‘‘the idol son” of fortune. The 
troubles, wearinesses, and griefs which fell 
from Pandora’s box on most of mankind 
seem somehow to have missed him. He 
is what the people call ‘‘a lucky man.” 
Even his ‘‘ uncles’ were not poor and old, 
needing to be taken care of; but unwedded 
and rich, and when they died left him two 
large fortunes. Happy in his love, pros- 
perdtts ia al), his undertakings, he has never 
sunk to a low levef of~action, nor has he 
ever risen to distinguished achievement. 
Those who have known him all his iife 
declare that you cannot point to an act of 
evil, nor can you hold up as illustrious 
example any deed of transcendent good. 
Equable, modest, generous, and gentle, the 
man has walked along the smooth, bright 
level of his life, and now halts for the first 
time at the thresbold of mighty responsibil- 
ity. His danger will be that he will beled, 
and will not lead; that he will yield to the 
aggressive wills of men who have ruled so 
long that power to them is life; that Cam- 
eron, Conkling, and Blaine will continue to 
‘“‘run the Government” to suit their own 
ends; that there will be no reorganization 
of the administration that will call forth 
from the heart of the people men of un- 
spoiled natures and unblemished fame to 
govern by the people for the people. On 
this ticket the last should be first. William 
A. Wheeler, a man of Roman mould, of 
iron grip of brain and will, of pure and 
fearless spirit, should have been the Pres- 
ident, while the urbane qualities of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes would have shone conspic- 
uously in the chair of the Senate. Its de- 
bates and decisions would have offered a 
fair field for his equable temper and gentle 
judgment. 

Bristow has gone. The time-servers are 
glad he has departed; they have no use for 
him and are happy that he is out of the way. 
But any man may go proudly forth from 
place and power who carries the personal 
record with him borne by Benjamin H. 
Bristow. He has proved his love for his 
country by being true to his highest self 
‘while he was truetoher. Mr. Blaine has 
gone also. Hesank in the midst of the 
combat, and fled to gather in new forces for 
the battle furtheron. The gladiators in the 
pit of the Capitol find themselves beating 
the air. Their athlete has gone and they 
miss his telling blows. And, though Mulli- 
gan is in. town, he is of little account, 
with no Blaine to snatch letters from 
him. A lethargy has fallen upon Con- 
gress, though they have need enough to 
be alert, if they are to have their appropria- 
tion bills passed by the end of the fiscal 
year. Itis hard to appropriate money in 





One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 


bo 


impersonal ways with the thermometer at 
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100°, especially when ‘‘ Blue Jeans” Wil 
liams, the chairman of Committee on Ac- 
counts, will not allow them a cent for lem- 
onade, though the contingent fund used to 
supply thousands of dollars for that pur- 
pose. To be sure, they can go over and 
take it and their toddy out of the Senate; 
but that requires exertion. So they adjourn 
in the daytime; but almost every night far 
aloft the light blazes in the temple of the 
Goddess of Liberty, on the dome of the 
Capitol, and its windows gleam like in- 
numerable stars through the dark waving 
foliage, the great lamps on the boulevards 
are lighted, and we know there is an even- 
ing session. 

And there is a bill before the House that 
Congress shall adjourn to Philadelphia, and 


on the Fourth of July hold a session in - 


Independence Hall. Is not that patriotic 
and sentimental enough for you? They 
have ‘‘no intention of transacting business 
there; but just want to go and sit there for 
the sentiment of the thing,” a member said 
tome. Well, if I could go on ‘‘ the wings 
of the wind,” and, ensconced in the ether, 
watch it all, I would go too, and tell you all 
about it. But to go in the stifling cars, to 
be eaten up by bugs and flies in the hotel, 
and to be smashed a second time in a mil- 
lion mass of the great American ‘‘un- 
washed,” with the thermometer one hun- 
dred high, is more than I can do, even for 
you, INDEPENDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28th, 1876. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





Tue Democrats of the House have had 
a curious time for weeks and months in 
filling the Speaker’s chair in the absence of 
the regular Speaker, Mr. Kerr. There was 
at the first, when Mr. Kerr first left, a con- 
troversy between the East and the West 
(hard and soft money); and there was one 
“* Confederate” who put in a strong plea for 
the place. Mr. Cox, an Eastern and hard- 
money Democrat, carried off the prize, and 
he deserved his success; but the House was 
not quite satisfied with its selectivn. Biack- 
burn, of Kentucky, is ambitious and is 
often invjied to occupy the chair, and he is 
iti some respects the best presiding officer 
the House Democrats can furnish. He has 
a good voice, is ready and confident; but 
he is a trifle too vain, and he is one of the 
worst sort of ‘‘rebels” and the House 
could not afford to make him Speaker—it 
would prove a_ serious political mis- 
take. The West would have liked to name 
the Speaker pro tem. at the  begin- 
ning; and finally the opportunity offered 
to carry its desires into an accomplished 
fact. Mr. Cox started for the St. Louis 
Convention, and arranged to have his inti- 
mate friend, Holman, of Indiana, take his 
place. But the House upset his nice little 
scheme tae moment his back was turned, 
and elected Mr. Sayler, of Ohio, Speaker 
protem. As Mr. Kerr will not return this 
session, if ever, to the chair, we may look 
upon Mr. Sayler as the Speaker of the 
House to the end of this Congress. The 
West keeps the Speakership and the infla- 
tionists are happy. But the committees! 
cannot be changed for this Congress, and | 
they were made up by a resumption Demo- 
crat. Gen. Banks was the candidate of the 
Republicans for the place, and numbers of 
Democrats wished to vote for him; but, 
recollecting that he has steadily voted 
with the Republicans during the session, 
they concluded not to honor him with their 
votes. In his best days he was reckoned 
one of the very best Speakers known. 
It is a significant fact that, though elected 
to Congress on the regular Democratic 
ticket and voted for by the solid Demo- 
cratic vote in his district, Gen. Banks has 
voted generally with the Republicans, and 
it is generally understood that he will advo- 
cate the election of the Cincinnati ticket in 
the fall campaign. A candid, patriotic. 
man, though dissatisfied with many acts of, 
Gen. Grant’s administration, or even with 
the Cincinnati platform, can come to no 
other conclusion. How can a man who 
ever voted the Republican ticket now aid 
in restoring to power a party that dislikes 
the Negro and does not believe in the doc- 
trine of equal rights? Every intelligent 
man in the country knows that the Demo- 
cratic Party will not deal fairly by the col- 
ored race at the South, for it lacks in hu- 


manity. It is neither humane ‘nor Christian, 
and he who sincerely cares for humanity 
will not be found acting with the Demo- 
cratic Party until it is better and purer than 
it is at the present day. 

We have hada good specimen of sum- 
mer weather, and I think that some of those 
senators who voted to begin the Belknap 
trial next month are a little sorry that they 
decided soabruptly. They may yet change 
their decision, for it was a political decis- 
ion. The Democratic senators voted almost 
solidly against the postponement of the trial 
till November, and it placed the Republican 
senators in the position of evading the trial; 


and if they had agreed to a postponement | 


the Democrats would have accused them of 
purposing finally to acquit Belknap, after 
the presidential election is over. As the 
case now stands, the Democratic House is 
impatient for an adjournment. It wants 
to go home and attend to the elections; but 
it cannot do so as long as the Senate 
remains to try Belknap, and we shall proba 
bly soon see the House humbling itself to 
ask the Senate to consent to an adjourn- 
ment. This matter and the ‘‘ dead-lock” 
business has been very well managed by the 
Republican leaders of the Senate. Chair- 
men Morrill, of the Appropriations Cemmit- 
tee, has acted with great coolness and cour- 
age, and I believe that he will win a sub- 
stantial victory in the end. Of course, he 
must concede something, and he has at all 
times been willing to do so; but he will 
hardly submit to Chairman Randall’s im- 
pudent demand that the Senate shall agree 
to most important legislation or go without 
the money necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment. The House cannot sustain itself 
in any such position and will be compelled 
to give way. 

There is a great deal of talk here and some 
excitement over the St. Louis Convention, 
its platform and ticket. Some of the Re- 
publicans here incline to make light of both; 
but the older heads are wiser than that, for 
they perceive that the nomination of Mr. 


Tilder is g stroug Sneunhd ic going'te make , 


the campaign very earnest and spirited. 
With the proper work here and hereafter in 
the campaign, there need be no doubt as to 
the final result. That the selection of Mr. 
Tilden is, however, a gigantic stride toward 
decent government by the old slaveholding, 
negro-hating Democratic party nobody can 
honestly deny. Because he is the candidate 
of aparty I detest I do not propose to lie 
about him. He is certainly a great deal 
superior as a man to some pretty prominent 
Republicans—superior in moral as well as 
intellectual character; but there is the party 
behind him and he cannot shake it off. 
There are the ‘‘ Confederates ” hanging to 
his skirts, and he cannot shake them off. 
If he is elected, the South will do the 
lion’s share of the work, and will demand 
the lion’s share of the offices; and it will 
obtain them, too. Let Mr. Tilden be 
elected, and civilization in Washington 
will be set back a quarter of a century. 
A class here which sixteen years ago 
crawled out of the sunlight to weep over the 
invasion of the Capitol by Republicans will 
emerge from their holes to take a prominent 
part in the reaction that is at last success- 
ful. ‘‘ Southern society,” as it is called, 
will lead here; and those of us who were 
here in the days of Pierce aud Buchanan 
know well enough what that is. People 
who sneer at the black man and _ hate phi- 
lanthropy will be at the head of offices, and 
will have attained their success on the cry 
of “reform”! I have no doubt that Mr. 
Tilden honestly inclines to reform; but his 
party hates it and will never enact it. It 
means to win the election on the reform cry; 
but, once in power, it will not give it to the 
people. In its platform it denounces the 
principle of ejecting a man from office for 
his political opinions; and yet, if Tilden is 
elected, before next July of the six thousand 
Republicans in office here not one hundred 
will remain in office. The Democratic 
House made a clean sweep, and so would a 
Democratic President. They are trying to 
cheat the people. Shall they sueceed? 


2, Ws DB. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July Ist, 1876. 
Se 


Fresroary, 1877, is the bicentenary of 
Spinoza’s death; and it is proposed to erect a 
statue ot Spinoza at The Hague, if possible, in 
sight of the spot where he spent the last ten or 





twelve years of his short life. 











New Nork andl Vicinity, 


For several months past the city and 
neighborhood has been flooded with well-ex- 
ecuted counterfeit money, and the officers of 
the Secret Service Division, assisted by Chief 
Washburn, of Washington, have been hard at 
work in trying to ferret out the counterfeiters. 
At last the search has been successful and one 
of the most formidable counterfeiting estab- 
lishments in the United States has been thor- 
oughly broken up. There have been counter- 
feit fifty-cent notes, bills of $5 on the National 
Bank of New Bedford, Mass., and on the 
Hampton National Bank of Massachusetts 
floating about the market almost as plentifully 
as the real issue. Last Monday evening the 
den of the counterfeiters was unearthed, the 
men actually found at their work, and large 
quantities of false money captured. The leader 
of the gang was Tom Congdon, a well-known 
counterfeiter. Several other men, more or less 
well known to the police, were arrested with 
Congdon. Had the arrest not been made as it 
was, fifteen thousand dollars in counterfeits on 
the Castleton Bank would haye been on the 
market to-day. Great credit is due to the 
officers for the skillful manner in which they 
sought out and arrested these dangerous men. 





from the recent action of the French Senate, 
which passed a bill allowing $24,000,000 to com- 
plete the improvements in Paris. It is sucha 
spirit of wise liberality that has made Paris 
what it is, the most beautiful city in the world 
and one of the most prosperous. If we could 
only find honest men to expend the money, 
such an appropriation would make New York 
the pride and glory of the whole country. We 
could have clean, wide streets, a good system of 
drainage, an improved harbor, a completed 
Brooklyn Bridge, ani parks blooming with 
beauty. Money thus spent would be sure of 
good return in such prosperity as no city of the 
world has known. But alas! we are hampered 
by a ‘‘penny-wise pound-foolish policy ’’ that 
makes nigardly appropriations, and by a polit- 
ical system that permits rogues to disburse 
what we do appropriate. 


.... The managers of the Methodist Sunday- 
school Union met last week, Bishop Harris pre 
siding, im the absence of Bishop James. The 
corresponding secretary, Dr. John H. Vincent, 
in his report, recommended the employment by 
the board of Rev. J. B. Ford, of the Holston 
Conference, as a special agent in the South, 
with a salary of $2,000, including traveling and 
other expenses. This appointment was asked 
for by the Holston and Alabama conferences. 
It was referred to the executive committee with 
power. The treasurer’s report showed receipts 
amounting to $5,674 for the last quarter, and 
expenditures $3,392.18. The executive com- 
mittee were ordered to have printed and circu- 
lated a tract written by Dr. Tayler Lewis— 
‘*Plea for the Sabbath ’’—not to exceed 10,000 
copies. It was deemed most appropriate at 
this time, especially for the Centennial city, 
which may soon expect a shower of them. 


.... There is something dreadful in the words 
“Baby Farming.’’ They mean the starvation 
of poor innocents by a class of professionals 
too cruel to live. These people live by taking 
the young children of the poor—illegitimate 
children especially—and keeping them at a few 
cents a day, out of which small sum they make 
fifty or seventy-five per cent. profit. To do this 
the babies must starve. Only last week a 
woman was arrested in New York who had six 
helpless infants that she was putting through 
this slow process of infanticide. God pity the 
sin and misery creating sucha practice! And 
all speedy and earnest means of punishment to 
the practice itself! More than ever we honor 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children for bringing this case to notice. It 
deserves the hearty support of the public. 


.... The Tribune wisely says: ‘* An offensive 
characteristic of the American gamin, partic- 
ularly noticeable just now, is his disposition to 
follow and jeer at foreign visitors who come 
among us attired in their national habit. Aud 
not only the boys, but grown men are often 
found to be guilty of this gross impoliteness. 
There is no other city of the size and cosmo- 
politan character of New York where such in- 
decorous conduct would be tolerated by the 
police. It is true politeness to make the objects 
— curiosity believe they are not noticed at 
all. 

... At a meeting of the park commissioners, 
last week, the committee on art, W. Whittredge, 
J. T. Johnston, and R. M. Hunt, presidents re- 
spectively of the National Academy of Design, 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, reported favorably on the statue of 
Lafayette presented by the French Government, 
and Mr. Olmsted was directed to select a suita- 
ble site for it in Central Park. The same com- 
mittee has under consideration a statue of 
Seward. 





-+ssOver 180,000 women, says an exchange, 
are employed in various kinds of labor in New 
York City, and in general at very limited wages. 
Few can make more than $10 to $12 a week, 
and numbers are compelled to get along on as 
little as $4, while others can make no more than 
25 cents a day. The women who worked for 
Stewart have been supposed to be the best cared 
for in the city; but this idea has since been dis- 
covered to be fallacious, since fines for every 
trivial shortcoming materially reduce the earn- 
ings of all Stewart’s employés. 


....It is a bad year for New York clubs. Two 
or three have come to grief financially. The 
last of them is the well-known Arcadian Club. 
The club was founded in 1872, by gentlemen 
who had formerly been connected with the 
Lotus Club, and who left it because that insti- 
tution was losing its distinctively literary and 
professional character. The club owes $9,000 
and has about $6,000 owing to it in outstanding 
dues. 


....Those two liquor shops on the property 
of the old Fulton-street Dutch Reformed 
church are beginning to worry some of the 
brethren of the Consistory. The manifest in- 
consistency of maintaining two establishments 
for this unholy traffic on a property hallowed by 
the religious history of more than a century is 
a grievous thing to some of the members of the 
church. 


....Those who have complained of the heat 
during the past weck, when once or twice the 
mercury touched 95°, may console themselves 
with the thought that in 1846 it was much hot- 
ter. That summer was a scorching one, the 
thermometer showing a temperature of 100° 
several times. Among recent hot summers 
1865 was remarkable, 100° being more than once 
reached between June 28th and July 2d. 


....The French workingmen have met with 
a most hospitable welcome by their confréres in 
New York. They spent several days inspect- 
ing our great manufacturing establishments, 
and on Saturday afternoon were tendered a 
formal reception at Bellevue Garden, where 
speeches were made by prominent French citi- 
zens. 


.... Within the last month the papers have 
recorded no less than five cases of death from 
starvation. O, cumbersome “ boards and hon- 
orable gentlemen !’’ can you not in your wis- 
dom devise some way to prevent such catastro- 
phes? We eertainly give you money enough 
to spend in charities and pay you enough for 
spending it. 


....A circular has been addressed by the trust- 
ees of the Temple Emanuel to the members 
asking their co-operation in forming a choral 
union, and all ‘‘members, their wives, sons and 
daughters, married or single, from sixteen 
years and upward, who have been blessed by 
God with the power of song’’ are appealed to 
for this purpose. 


....The Orange lodges of New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Williamsburg have determined not to 
celebrate the anniversary of the Battle of the 
Boyne, ou July 12th, in this city. A very wise pro- 
ceeding, that will save much hot blood. We 
have holidays enough of our own to celebrate 
this year, without importing any, especially 
any such as recall dissensions and riots. 


.... Eight of the fire insurance companies of 
the city combined last Thursday to give five 
hundred sick and convalescent children an 
excursion down the harbor on the floating 
hospital of St John’s Guild. It was a good 
example which some of our other institutions 
would do well to follow. 


....The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Brooklyn announces its intention to have a 
‘‘Gospel tent’? on Union Street, near Ninth 
Avenue. The services will be conducted by 
leading clergymen of Brooklyn, which may 
give rise to curious questioning as to what a 
“leading clergman ”’ is. 


....The New York movement for a strong 
and thorough enforcement of the Sunday law in 
excise is taking the shape of an immense peti- 
tion, signed by alarge number of business men. 
But it is labor lost. As affairs at present go on, 
the will of the people has little enough to do 
with the enforcement of the laws. 


....The new board of education in Brooklyn 
will meet to organize on July 11th. Much in- 
terest is felt as to whether T. W. Field will be 
reappointed superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Among the other candidates for the posi- 
tion are Prof. Homer B. Sprague and Messrs. 
Calvin Patterson and N. A. Calkins. 


... The tramps so crowd the benches in the 
city parks that respectable people can hardly 
find a resting-place. The writer counted thirty- 
one people stretched out and asleep on the 
benches of Union Squere one night last week. 


....Last Thursday evening a most enjoyable 
banquet was given by our prominent merchants 
to the National Board of Trade, which has been 
holding its annual session in New York. 
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....The sehool register for last year had 
108,629 names of pupils—i,567 more than the 
previous year. The average attendance was 
99,258, 


...The beaches and summer resorts in the 
neighborhood of; New York are’ infested with 
gamblers, who seem to ply their business with- 
out regard for or interference from the law. 


....An exchange calls the new game of Polo 
that is just now so fashionable here “ cavalry 
croquet.”’ 


....During the last ten years 66,629 men and 
65,574 women have been committed to the New 
York City prisons for intoxication. 
TS 


TO TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, CARPENT- 
ers, Bricklayers. persons ot sedentary habits, 
persons who work in damp places, and vo all persons 
whomsoever it may concern, the nature of whose 
work is such that you have contracted a lame back, a 
weak back, an affection of the spine, shooting pains 
in the back and sides, rheumatism, kidney affections, 
ruptures, sprains, bruises, or great soreness in any 
part of the body, you will fin yourselves immedi- 
ately relieved by using one of Benson’s Capcine Por- 
ous Plasters. Benson’s Capcine Plaster is a com- 
bination of the purest India rubber and other gums 
with Capeine—a powerful external stimulant and the 
quickest pain-relievec everinvented. It is superior 
to electricity and more cert:in. Price of Benson’s 
Capcine Plaster is 25cents. For sale rs all druggists. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
Pharmacentical Chemists, N. Y. 








A Druggist of Webster, Mass. writes: “I 
split one of my fingers open down to the first joint 
and shattered the bone. Limmediately dressed it 
with Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil, keeping the fin- 
ger wet. It healed very rapidly, with very little sore- 
ness and no pain, I consider it the best thing in ex- 
istence for Cuts, Bruises, Sore Throat, and Canker. 
Try it, Reader.” 

JONH F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents. 





_ Babies that suffer from Colic are immediately re- 
lieved by Milk of Magnesia. a preparation most 
acceptable to the infantile palate. Asa laxative for 
children it has no equal, anditis also an unequaled 
anti-dyspeptic. Sold by all Druggists. 


Armed to the Teeth 


is a very common expression; but we thi.k that 
armed to embellish and preserve them to a ripe old 
age is decidedly more appropriate. This can be done 
by keeping yourself supplied with a bottle of that 
splendid dentifrice, Fragrant SOZODONT, which will 
beautify the teeth and preserve them from the ray- 
ages of decay. SOZODONT contains no acids or 
gritty substances, which injure the enamel; but is 
composed of rare and antiseptic herbs, which havea 
beneficial effect on the whole economy of the mouth. 
Sold by druggists. 








Druggists say that the sale of Dick’s Tasteless 
Medicines is increasing rapidly. 








STATIONERY, PICTURES ETC. 


HARRISON. BRADFORD & CO. 
STEEL PENS. 









FALCON.—Nos. 505, 20, 28, 75, 1, ete. embracing 


every style and finish. 254 BROADWAY, New York. 





ANNON’S WHOLESALE CARD HOUSE 
712 Washington street. vo Cards printed 
from Nickel Silver TRC. 35. White Bristol, 
or 2% Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Marble, Repp, or 
Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 1-ct. 

stamp, by mail. All other kinds correspondingly 
low. 60 high-priced cards, no two alike, 50 cts.; three 
packs $1. I am supplying the trade in all directions 
and with my new machines shall soon be able to print 
six millions permonth. 240styles. Illustrated Circu- 
lar, Price-List, etc., to egents 10 cts. 

W. C. CANNON, Box 279, Boston, Mass. 
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JOHN FOLEY, 
MANUFACTURER OF FINE 





GOLD. PENS AND PENCILS. 


0.2 ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY, W. Y. 
VISITING CARDS! 


~ 0 Finely Printed Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 

E, & H, T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broap- 
way, N. ¥., opposite Metropolitan. romos and 
Frames, Scereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
galethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 
ties, Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty, Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Materials. Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Exposition. 


FoOReEien POSTAGE STAMPS. Send stamp 
for circulars. C. M. DALTON, Lowell, Mass. 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 
NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 





CATED IN N. Y. ONLY, 
No. 5 East Mth st., near 5th ave., next to Delmonico’s. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

A SUMMER TERM in all BRANCHES of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, In- 
strumentation, Elocution, Dramatic Action, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting. 

A TRAINING CLASS for Teachers now established. 

{ CLASSES of THREE Pupils $10 per quarter. 

Term a wo " _ = 

(Strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ “ 

The celebrat°d Arion Pianos are used in this school. 

Subscription Books open daily, f10m 9 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State, 


STEGK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 





ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 
THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 25 E. 147TH §r., N. Y 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 





4th Avenue. New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR 


Guugc ano Grape, Oncans. 


Specifications and references furnished upon ap 
oliastice. 








ee 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANOS. 


The Pianos manufactured by MESSRS. MARCHAL & SMITH please me very 
much indeed, and I shall always feel a pleasure in recommending them. 


I endorse the above. 





GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist. 
H. W. A. BEALE. 





The above are specimens of thousands of recommenda- 
tions which have come and are coming to us daily. 


Pianos have become 


THE STANDARDS OF DURABILITY, 


and are winning a reputation for their many superior 


qualities, which is making them 


THE MOST POPULAR PIANOS MADE. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


The Marchal & Smith Piano-forte Co., 


47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 


JAMES C, MABUBAL. Pres, 


ROBERT W, SMITH, Agent and Treas, , 


Our 


[Established 1846.} 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
sA@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








PIANOS, 
GRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are xcelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS : 
Netrcet and BOS, HOO. SEZ NOL, NO, SES. 
eet, an f 2, j 
and §70 Tenth Avenue, New York ae. 
Send for Illustrated Oatalogue. 





QUILD pIANOS. 
(— P 


The GUILD PIANOS are famous for great nicety and 
Gpzabiliy of workmanship and fine tone qualities.— 
Boston Journal. 





able and satisfactory.—Oliver 


dence Journal. 
2” Easy TERMS TO DEALERS. 


HARDMAN 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and; 


492, 494, 496. and 498 West 57th 





We recommend them as being in ery respect reli- 
son 3 
Are the perfection of musical mechanism.—Provi- 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


po 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


FRONTING ON ° 


Belmont and Westminster Aves. 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of rmount Park, only two 
blocks from the Centennial fidings, having larze 
parks and lawns, and one of the coolest places in the 
city. Tom allthe depots pass the door to the 
Centennial Grounds every minute. 

Terms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 


J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia ; 


W. T. CALEB, 
Late Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 
Managers. 


SEA GROVE, 


CAPE MAY POINT, N.-J. 


All the comforts of the oldest resorts at the seaside. 
Three first-class Hotels. Cottages and Lots for sale. 


A. WHILLDIN, Pres.. 
20 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


CEN TENNIAL.—Pennsylvania Military 
Academy, Chester, Penn. These spacious buildings, 
occupying an elevated site and commanding an ex- 
tensive view of the Delaware River and surrounding 
country, will be opened during the summer vacation 
commencing June 20th, for the accommodation of 
visitors to the Exposition and asa pleasant resort 
during the heated term. Hourly trains direct to 
Centennial Buildings—forty minutes’ ride. Circulars 
on application. HYATT & CARTER, Managers. 


COOPER HOUSE, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. (foot Otsego Lake), 
WILL OPEN JUNE th, 1876. 
Applications for rooms may be addressed to the 
proprietor, as above. Plans of the hotel may be seen 
and rooms engaged at the Culeman House, Broadway 
and Twenty-seventh street, New York. Board $15 to 
$25 per week. W. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 

















BELMONT HOTEL, 621, 623, and 625 Washington 
St., Boston, opposite Globe Theater. In the center of 
the city and easily reached by street-cars and stages. 
Elevator, steam, and all improvements. Rooms $1 
| = day upward. A first-class Restaurant and Private 

ining-Rooms, if preferred, at moderate rates. A 

uiet and comfortable home and first-class accommo- 
dations, at prices adapted to the times, are the specia 
advantages fforded at the “ BELMONT.” 

HARDY & CO., Proprietors. 





A PIANO CHEAP. 


2787, New York 


A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect a perfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or a good endorsed note at four to six 
months. Apply to H. 8. CHANDLER, Box 





HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 





INEBRIATES 
OPIUM EATERS 


PERMANENTLY AND PAINLESSLY CURED 


opathic System of Medication, at 
DR. FOOTE’sS HOME, 
Stamford, Conn. 
For Circulars and further particulars address 
GEO. F. FOOTE, My. D. 


by an original process, combined with the Home- 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 


CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.D. DAM & SON. Proprietors. 





TRAVEL. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE. 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Passenger and Freight Stations: 

In New York—Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street, North River. 

In Philadelphia—North Pennsylvania Railroad, 
corner Third and Berks Streets. 

Commencing MONDAY, JUNE 19th, 1876, trains 

Leave New York at 6:45, 7:45, 9:15 A.M.; 1:30, 6:00. 6:30 P.M. 
henre Philadelphia at 7:30, 9:30 A.M; 1:30, 3:20, 5:00, 


730 P.M. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars are attached to the 
7:45 and 9:15 A.M. trains from New York. 

Rates for Passengers and Freight as low as by other 
routes. CENTENNIAL PASSENGERS delivered at 
the main entrance to the Centennial Grounds. 

H. P. BALDWIN. 
General Passenger Agent C. R.R. of N. J. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL, 
TUESDAY. 


Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: 











NEVADA,,,.....». cputetindivendihed August Ist, at 3 P.M. 
RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
#£0, currency, according to stateroom. 

Passengers booked to and from Paris, Hamburg, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 

Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 

General Offices, No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & CUION. 





, THE 





etor, oF by direct application to 





RUNSWICK, 
BOYLSTON STREET, CORNER OF pe ma te ate OFFERS SUPERIOR ATTRACTIONS. 
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NOTICES. 





2 All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

3” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bewen, Box 3787. 

&2” No notice can be taken Of anonymous commnu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@™ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent t0 THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 

served. 


; The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, Pous.isHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, July 6th, 1876. 
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THE NEW CENTURY. 


Tue seconds, the hours, the days, the 
years are all alike, minted in the same dies. 
It is we that distinguish them by human 
events and attach to one day a glory that 
we deny to another. The epochs mark 
some great achievement. It may be the 
first awakening of a people to the con- 
sciousness that they are creating history. It 
may be the founding of a city or the sud- 
den birth of a nation out of battle throes. 
It may be—and by these we count our 
chief eras—the birth of a great religion. 

It was a sublime day, one hundred years 
ago, when chosen men in Independence 
Hall declared the heresy to be true that all 
men are born free and equal. They were 
men born long before their time, and they 
said a truth which they did not themselves 
fully understand. At the end of the cen- 
tury their descendants have not quite 
learned the lesson, and the world has 
scarcely learned the alphabet of it. There 
are aristocracies yet all over the world—of 
jnherited wealth, power, race, or color— 
which deny the liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity of man. Cursed prejudices are 
they, and may the Lord smite them in this 
new century! 

They were brave men, picked men that 
dared to write themselves down on that 
memorable day, a hundred years ago, as 
traitors and to risk the traitor’s doom. No 
braver than thousands of others for whom 
they signed their names, or than millions of 
others might be and have proved them- 
selves to be at the century’s close; but brave 
men, to whom God gave special work and 
fame, and whom we justly honor on this 
jubilee day. But when the time shall come 
again that shall demand equal sacrifice and 
equal loftiness of devotion, if come it must, 
then may the Lord raise up men equally 
brave in this new century! 

It was a century of wars. Our national- 
ity was achieved by a long and bloody war. 
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We were scarcely rested from it before 
another war followed with England. Then 
came war with a neighbor state; and, last- 
ly, a fearful and most destructive war, 
which washed out with the blood of many 
lives the darkest stain on our nation’s ban- 
ner. God grant that we may have peace in 
this new century! 

A hundred years ago we were cutting 
down the primeval forests. Our fathers’ 
first tool of husbandry was the ax. It has 
been the symbol of our chief industry ever 
since. State after state has been reclaimed 
from the wilderness and made to wave with 
yellow plenty. Our people have been 
driven with the stress of physical toil. 
They have had to create first the necessi- 
ties and then the comforts for the body. 
They have been absorbed in their material 
interests. They have learned to grow 
maize and wheat, and then strawberries and 
pears. They have woven jeans and home- 
spun, and then velvets and brocades. They 
have built cottages and barns, and then 
marble palaces. They have _ connect- 
ed shiretowns with turnpikes, and 
then joined the oceans with transconti- 
nental railways. They have made a great 
deal of machinery; they have opened a 
great many mines; they have minted a 
great deal of money; they have created a 
great deal of wealth; and have made over 
their luxuries into the necessities of our 
lives, They have opened the way to an 
era in which intellectual success may dom- 
inate over material, when education shall 
not be thought worthless that does not 
transmute brain into gold, and when our 
first genius shall be directed into the ways 
of poetry and art and eloquence and phi- 
losophy. May God grant that we shall not 
be chiefly mercenary in this new century! 

We would not temper our glad thanks- 
givings to God or our right national pride 
on this glad anniversary. But to us it is 
rather a solemn than a jubilant day. We 
thank God for liberty, for general educa- 
tion, for marvelous national growth, for 
a history that might have filled a thou- 
sand years, for the good men and 
great who never will be forgotten, for 
a sound moral principle governing our 
people, for a sentiment of righteousness 
pervading our laws and their execution, 
for all the beneficence of a Christian 
civilization, and for the constant and: lov- 
ing providence of God. We thank the 
Giver of all good. There is yet evil among 
us. It still fights its desperate devil’s fight 
in bar-rooms and brothels, in corruption and 
injustice, which invade the halls of legisla- 
tion and the Church of God. But we see 
the progress of the past and we are very 
hopeful for the future. God’s Church and 
all good men are fighting the battle which 
must and shall be successful, and they 
know a better era is before their children. 
God grant that we may live to see a purer 
life and faith in politics and religion in this 
new century! 

Do thou, the God of nations, make this 
century very blessed to our people! Do 
thou help them that love thee! Do thou 
succor the poor and oppressed who yet 
scarcely grasp thy birthright! Do thou 
preserve our liberties and make our people 
intelligent and wise! Do thou show thy 
indignation at national sins! Do thou 
purify thy Church and teach it faithfulness 
and purity! Do thou bless the nations 
through us and give them thy light and 
truth! Do thou be our God and our chil- 
dren’s God till the centuries shall end! 
Amen. 





ooo 
THE ETHICS OF NATURE. 


A BOOK with this title has recently been 
translated from the German. It professes 
to find in the teachings of natural science 
all that is needed for the guidance and in- 
spiration of the race. Let us study the 
laws of Nature and obey them. Thus we 
shall make the best of our lot. <A good 
time will certainly come, when once we 
have learned to live according to the light 
of Nature as reflected by science. Let us 
resign, then, the intuition of conscience and 
the belief in a loving God, and see what 
guidance and inspiration we shall get from 
physical science. 





First of all, we lay aside the idea of free-. 


dom, for science knows nothing but neces- 


sity. Good and evil, virtue and vice, truth 


and error are alike natural products, and 
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the distinction between them vanishes, for 
no one of these have any greater right to be 
than any of the rest. All alike are cast up by 
the underlying force of the universe in its 
ceaseless evolution. To put one above the 
other is to assume a standard of comparison, 
and that we have not got. Whatever is, is. 
All things have equal rights. If we say 
that some things which are ought not to be, 
we set upa standard again, and we have 
agreed not to do this. Thelaw of Nature 
is emphatically the law of force. The sur- 
vival of the fittest means the survival of the 
strongest, nothing more. Force knows no 
distinctions of high or low, of good or bad, 
of fit or unfit. It only knows of stronger 
and weaker; and science knows nothing but 
force. Force, then, should be the law of 
our lives, as it is the great law of what we 
call the lower orders of Nature. There 
universal massacre is the rule, and all 
wage war against all. Indeed, why 
should we attempt to make it otherwise, 
when we are explicitly told that we can 
change nothing? From this standpoint all 
our ethical ideals appear as aggravating im- 
pertinences. The glory which they seem 
to shed on human effort is only a subjective 
illusion; in fact, they torment us with 
dreams which we cannot realize, and then, 

as if a fiend had contrived the universe, 

they torture us for not achieving the impos- 
sible. We flout them, therefore, as will-o’- 

the-wisps, and settle down to the pursuit of 
what little happiness we can get out of life. 

It is not a very inspiring platform, to be 
sure; but it is the only one left us, if we 

are to adhere strictly to science. 

Our ethics are already assuming a pecu- 
liar character; but there is more to come. 
Hitherto the world has been much ham- 
pered by theories of rights. This notion 
lies very often in the way of self-gratifica- 
tion, which we now perceive to be the 
trueend of man. But from our present 
standpoint there is no reason, except our 
own weakness, why we should not appro- 
priate anything to which we may take a 
fancy. If a person is strong enough, he 
may rightly take what he can. Every one 
has a right to what he can get. Thus we 
return to ‘‘the good old rule, the honest 
plan, that he may get who has the power 
and he may keep who can.” Weakness 
only is sin and strength is righteousness. 

Self, then, is the law, and force is its ful- 
fillment. The question now comes up: 
What to do with the scientific men who 
hold and propagate these views. Kill 
them, of course. Right is a question of 
power, and these men are certainly dan- 
gerous, or, at all events, troublesome. 
There is no hereafter and there is no 
holy God; but it eases our painful foot- 
steps across life’s ‘burning marl” to think 
so. Very many persons would find it im- 
possible to live without this comfort; and 
these scientists want to rob them of it. It 
is a question of forbearance only. If any 
one should choose to kill them as enemies 
of the public good, we do not see how our 
ethics would forbid it. We cannot get 
much happiness from life, at best. Why 
should we forego that little’? 

Upon the whole, the ethics of Nature are 
not likely to benefit society. The world 
and life are far from cheerful when viewed 
only by the natural eye. Natural history 
and human history are little but a tale of 
ceaseless massacre. Everywhere rapine 
and blood. The whole animate creation is 
fenced round with laws, without pity and 
without remorse. Whoever has read Hux- 
ley’s ‘‘Lay Sermons” will remember the 
passage where he compares us to men play- 
ing for their lives against a merciless and 
skilled antagonist. The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain. And, 
so far as science is concerned, ll 
this huge, overwhelming sum of un- 
ceasing agony is purposeless. It means 
nothing; it produces nothing. Not even 
the Juggernautic necessity which produces 
it finds any happiness therein. Man’s lot 
is worst of all; for he alone is conscious of 
his lot. Humanity can only howl at the 
windows of its prison, whose walls are 
gradually Glosing upon it. Or, changing 


the figure, we are left to dodge with what 
skill we can among the masked batteries 
and planted torpedoes of Nature, with the 
certainty of being blown to atoms at last. 
Man is born without rights, lives without 
aim, and dies without hope. 





But humanity cannot endure this doc- 
trine. Comte could not endure it; Mill 
could not endure it. The science which 
teaches it is self-convicted of falsehood. 
Though we may not be able to state the 
reasons in logical form, we are sure that 
the universe is no such awful farce as this. 
May it not be that the very hopelessness of 
science, which is now so prominent, may 
be preparing the way for a deeper appre- 
ciation of the good news of Christianity? 





THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND ITS 
NOMINEES. 





GOVERNOR TILDEN and Governor Hen- 
dricks—the one for President and the other 
for Vice-President—are the standard-bear- 
ers of the Democratic party in the political 
campaign that may now be considered fully 
opened. Both parties are in the field with 
their candidates and their platforms, and 
between them the people are to make 
their choice. It would be folly for either 
to attempt to belittle the strength of the 
other. Neither is weak in numbers and 
neither will be weak in the intensity and 
earnestness with which the struggle will be 
pursued. Both are fighting for an immense 
prize, which only one can take. We do not 
suppose that the country would be ruined 
by the success of either; yet we are decid- 
edly of the opinion that the people will best 
serve their interests by adding a fifth de- 
feat to the series in the history of the Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Political parties, like individuals, have a 
character. Democracy has a character, uu- 
fortunately for itself, too well known. 
Before the war it was pro-slavery and at all 
times ready to make any compromise to 
secure the good offices of the slave oligarchs 
of the South. During the war it was, asa 
party, in sympathy with the rebels; and in 
1864 it declared the war a failure on the 
part of the Government, and demanded 
that the nation should negotiate for terms 
of peace with armed treason. After the 
war and during the reconstruction period 
it resisted every measure of the Govern 
ment designed to secure the proper fruits of 
the struggle in the interests of liberty and 
equal rights. It opposed the amendments 
which, by Republican votes, were placed in 
the fundamental law of the land, and to 
which it has never given anything better 
than a reluctant assent. In 1868 it ap- 
peared as a repudiating party, formally en- 
dorsing the Pendletonian swindle of paying 
the bonded debt of the United States with 
greenbacks. In 1872 it imported both its 
ticket and its platform from the so-called 
Liberal Republicans, and the sham of the 
whole thing was so obvious that the party 
was absolutely distanced in the struggle. 

These antecedents form the conspicuous 
features of Democratic history for the last 
thirty years. They are not to be wiped out 
by platitudes and they will not be forgot- 
ten by the people. The plain truth is that 
Democracy, as a party, has a bad reputa- 
tion in this country, and it deserves it. It 
has earned its own defeats. A party of 
perpetual shifts and dodges, hostile to lib- 
erty when it needed friends, unpatriotic 
and indifferent when the country was in 
the agony of a terrible civil war, ready to 
soi] the honor of the nation’s faith and 
blast its credit before the world, depending 
upon the Irish Catholic vote as one of its 
chief reliances, and today drawing to it- 
self nearly the total vote of the states that 
the Government had to conquer by an 
enormous sacrifice of life and treasure— 
such a party, we say, has a bad reputation. 
Its history abundantly supplies the reasons. 
The argument against Democracy consists 
in facts of history. The worst thing that 
can well be said about it is simply to tell 
the truth. 

There is nothing in the platform or can- 
didates of the St. Louis Convention to 
change or modify this judgment. The plat- 
form so-called is simply an essay, and not a 
series of resolutions of definite import, in 
which the Convention pours out a stream 
of general platitudes about ‘‘ reform,” hop- 


_ ing to catch the public ear by the repeated 


use of a popular word and virtually asking 
the people to accept Democracy as the 
“reform” party. The difficulty with this 
rhetorical trick consists in the fact that the 
party is too well known. Even thieves can 
sing psalms in a prayer-meeting; and, if 
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necessary for their purpose, they would 
formulate very decent prayers. Reform is 
a very pleasant word; but whether it means 
anything depends on who uses it and the 
motive that governs the use. 

In the whole platform there are just two 
definite ideas; while all the rest has the 
character of wordy and pompous rigmarole, 
bursting with its own flatulence. One of 
these ideas is a bid for the vote of the Pacific 
States, in the demand that the Government 
shall seek to modify its treaty with China 
in respect to the immigration of Chinese into 
this country. The other idea isa bid for 
the vote of the inflation lunatics, in the de- 
mand that the Resumption Act of 1875, fix- 
ing on the 1st of January, 1879, as the date 
at which the Government will commence 
the payment of its greenback debt, shall be 
repealed. These are definite propositions 
—the one of them thoroughly anti-Amer- 
ican and the other a square demand for 
the repudiation of the nation’s plighted 
faith. The Government has declared by 
law that on the 1st of January, 1879, it 
will, at the option of the creditor, com- 
mence and continue to pay its hitherto dis- 
honored greenback debt; and Democracy, 
speaking through the St. Louis Convention, 
demands that the pledge shall be violated. 
The only definite measure that has ever 
been adopted on this subject it repudiates, 
and proposes no substitute therefor. And 
this is the ‘‘ reform party” that in 1868 
favored the virtual repudiation of the 
bonded debt of the Government. 

What about the reformers? Governor 
Hendricks is a soft-money Democrat and 
Governor Tilden was a hard-money Demo- 
crat. Put the two together as standard- 
bearers on the same ticket, and it is rather 
difficult to tell what sort of Democrats 
they are. In order to be safe in the 
use of a title, they might be called soft- 
hard-money Democrats, with a predom- 
inance of the soft. We have no dispo- 
sition to disparage Governor Tilden. He 
is a shrewd lawyer and has the reputa- 
tion of having amassed a colossal fortune 
in railroad jobbery. Until the tide of 
events turned against Tweed, the great 
New York thief, he held intimate political 
relations with him and his confreres. He 
left the sinking ship when it was sure to 
sink and did some things to help sink it. 
Having the sagacity to see that reform was 
most likely to be the winning card, he had 
the wisdom to speak in season, and has 
profited by his foresight. To herald him 
to the community as a model reformer on 
principle will only open the way for an in- 
quest into a record that can be very easily 
punctured. Governor Tilden is a thorough 
Democrat and an artful political tactician; 
and such he will be shown to be long be- 
fore the canvass is closed. He furnishes 
not a solitary reason why any Republican 
should vote for him, and a great many rea- 
sons why he should not do so. He has no 
hope of success unless he can draw a por- 
tion of the Republican vote to him. 

The sum of what we have to say is that 
the St. Louis Convention, in neither its 
candidates nor its platform, has supplied 
any evidence that the country would be the 
gainer by ratifying its action. The De- 
mocracy of to-day is essentially no better 
than the Democracy of 1860, or that of 1864, 
or that of 1868, or that of 1872, when it 
tried to crawl into power under the disguise 
of Greeleyism. There are now just as many 
reasons for defeating it as there have been 
at any time; and these reasons, we believe, 
will prevail withthe American people. Its 
restoration to power would practically be 
the re-establishment of the old Southern 
Democratic ascendency in the Government. 
The country has had quite enough of that 
kind of ascendency, without any repetition 
of the experiment—at least, for the present. 





‘“‘On! Hayes is nobody at all, He is not 
known. He has done nothing.” That is the 
whole of the opposition to him. Well, what is 
Tilden? How muchis he known? Tilden has 
been chosen governor of New York once. That 
is all his public record. Hayes has been elected 
governor of Ohio three times, besides serving a 
term in Congress. He has also served all 
through the war, while Tilden was amassing 3 
fortune as counsel and receiver for railroad 
suits. Hayes is known out of New York as well 
as Tilden, except as Tilden has advertised him- 
self and made himself notorious as a shrewd 
aspirant for the nomination. Here he has thé 
advantage of Hayes, and is welcome to it. 
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A NUMBER of beer-makers and beer-guzzlers 
got together in Philadelphia, the other day, and 
called their meeting the ‘ Brewers’ Congress.” 
Among other things, they ‘‘resolved that by 
every lawful means those who espouse the 
eause of teetotalism, whether for political in- 
fluence or personal aggrandizement, be op- 
posed to the uttermost’; and also “‘that, by 
lectures, pamphlets, and the newspaper press, 
the benefits of malt liquors be prominently 
placed before the public.”” This action is due 
to the fact that the reports to the ‘‘ Congress ”’ 
for the last two years have been very discour- 
aging. Last year a falling-off of 30,000 barrels 
from the consumption of the previous year was 
reported; and the report for the past year is 
little better. Hence, they resolve by every 
‘lawful means’’ to oppose the teetotalers. It 
may be well to remember that these men who 
talk of law are those who persistently defy 
every law which seems even to touch 
their traffic. They have not been content with 
‘lectures, pamphlets, and the newspaper 
press”; but have mixed up in politics, have 
violated every law which they did not like, 
have bought up legislatures to pass their laws, 
and have bought up other officials to connive 
at the violation of law. For these men to lay 
stress on the use of lawful means is only 
equaled in dry humor by the protest against 
the ‘“‘Mosaic Sabbath’? which was brayed out 
last week by some ward politicians of this city. 





BisHop GiL~Mour, the Catholic Bishop of 
Cleveland, has issued an address to the laity of 
his diocese with regard to the celebration of 
the Centennial, Among other things, the-good 
man says that the Cathotics ‘‘ were the first to 
proclaim on its virgin soil the principle of uni- 
versal religious toleration.”” The reference is, 
doubtless, to Maryland, and with the Bishop we 
join in honoring those early Catholics. Under 
the circumstances, they could not well have 
done otherwise, surrounded as they were by 
Protestant colonies and hoping for favors from 
a Protestant government ; but, for all that, we 
like them. And, now that toleration is dis- 
cerned as so great a virtue, would it not be well 
for the infallible Pope, who must, of course, 
covet the best gifts, publicly to give his sanc- 
tion to it? Let religion be free and let the 
fittest survive. What do our friends say to it? 


THE last number of The Westminster Review 
has an article on Prof. Draper’s unfortunate 
book, ‘‘ The Conflict of Science and Religion,” 
which adopts so thoruughly the narrowness of 
the work reviewed as to deserve more than 
passing mention. The so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion is only one phase of 
the universal conflict between old ideas and 
new ones. Whenever new theories are broached 
—no matter whether in politics, science, the- 
ology,-or philology—they are sure to meet resist- 
ance. The old ideas have taken possession of 
society and are interwoven into private and 
public life, and to disturb them isto disturb 
social equilibrium. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the new always has to conquer the old; 
and it would work unlimited mischief if it were 
not so. It is not desirable that an old and tried 
theory should be lightly discarded, and a good 
degree of inertia is the balance-wheel of society. 
Physical science is under no greater disadvan- 
tage in this respect than any other science. 
Governments, in general, have always been 
hostile to new political theories; but no one 
would think of passing a drag-net through polit- 
ical history for instances thereof, and pub- 
lishing the result as a ‘‘Conflict of Gov- 
ernment and Progress.” It argues equal 
ignorance and unfairness to sweep together all 
the crude notions of the past and charge them 
to the credit of religion. In fact, the most of 
those crude notions were science once. We 
have not avery profound regard forthe man 
who sneers at science because Thales taught 
that water is the substance of all things, or be- 
cause of the vagaries of alchemy. But we have 
still less respect for the man who cannot see 
that, in the very nature of things, the new 
must always wage war with the old, and who 
falls to whining, therefore, about the hostility 
of religion to science. At present there is 
much more room for complaining of the hostil- 
ity of science to religion. 


THERE are no small number of people on this 
side of the Atlantic who lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that we, as a nation, are 
in advance of all the rest of the world in edu- 
cational enterprises. The following paragraph 
which we find in a communication to an En- 
glish weekly journal will make some of our 
countrymen open their eyes with amazement : 

“Lady Shrewsbury was so amiable as to ask 
me to a party yesterday to hear the Bishop of 
Tennessee 8 on eta A Education in 
America. I hear that the meeting was quite a 
u eeess, and that much enthusiasm was shown 
for the advancement of American education— 
an object with which nobody can fail to sym- 
pathize.”’ 





We wonder if the good Bishop of Tennessee 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


thought it worth while to inform Lady Shrews- 
bury and her friends that a New Yorker had 
recently given a million of dollars toward the 
support of a new university in Tennessee? 
It is pleasant to learn that much enthusiasm was 
shown at her ladyship’s meeting for the ad- 
vancement of American education, and that it 
can be truthfully saidin England that it is an 
object with which nobody can fail to sympa- 
thize. 


A NEWSBOY was murdered on Friday last 
by two young savages in one of the lower 
wards of the city, the provocation being an at- 
tempt to sell papers in a district which the two 
ruffians had allotted to themselves. The mur- 
dered boy was also a bootblack, and he had 
been a lodger at the Newsboys’ Lodging 
House. Itis the second murder of the kind 
that has taken place within a month, 
and for similar reasons. The boys who 
served or worked in the lower wards would not 
permit an interloper from the uptown districts 
to come among them, which shows that a 
trades union exists among the street-arabs, who 
appear to be utterly regardless of all laws ex- 
cept those of their own making. The boy who 
stabbed the unfortunate lad belonged to a rival 
elub of some kind, and, after inflicting the 
wounds, which were deliberately done, he con- 
trived to make his escape and at the last 
accounts had not been arrested. The incident 
is sufficient to exhibit the character of lawless 
ruffians who infest the streets of the metrop- 
olis, and who, when not taken in hand at an 
early stage of their career, ripen into confirmed 
desperadoes of the worst type. One of our 
daily contemporaries, in a passing allusion to 
this murder, says ‘“‘there is a singular 
and startling philosophy’? in it. Unhap- 
pily, it is not at all singular, and the 
philosophy, instead of being startling, is 
too commonplace to be more than incidentally 
commented upon in the daily papers. The 
young ruffians who pick up the means of sub- 
sistence by chance employment on the side- 
walks of our busy streets require special atten- 
tion from the police; but they are apparently 
left to pursue their own courses, until they 
commit some such acts of violence as that 
which resulted in the death of one of their 
companions on Friday. What to do with these 
waifs and estrays of society may bea difficult 
question to answer; but it would be taking an 
important step toward their reformation if 
they were compelled to abandon the practice, 
which seems to be common among them, of 
banding together and pre-empting rights to 
certain sidewalks and newspaper districts. 





Tue following correspondence between the 
Hon. W. H. Wheeler, the Republican nominee 
for the Vice-Presidency, and Mr. W. A. Richard- 
son, then Secretary of the Treasury, tells its 
own story: 

‘New York, March 19th, 1873. 

‘* Sir:—The law passed by the late Congress 
for increased compensation to members of the 
House of Representatives and other officials 
gives me for the last two years, after specified 
deduction, $4,482.40. As this measure was op- 
posed by my vote in all its stages, it does not 
comport with my views of consistency or pro- 
priety to take the above sum to my personal 
use. I desire, therefore, without giving pub- 
licity to the act, to return it to the Treasury, 
which I do by enclosing herewith twenty-five 
bonds of the United States, purchased with 
said funds, and assigned by me to you for the 
sole purpose of cancellation, as follows—viz: 
Bonds and broker’s commission on ereees a 
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“The balance is remitted by my check here- 
with. Please acknowledge receipt and oblige 
‘Respectfully yours, W.H. WHEELER. 
“Hon. WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, D.C.” 
To this the Secretary replied as follows : 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
“* WasHInGTON, D. C., March 22d, 1873. { 

‘* Sir :—Your letter of the 19th inst., enclos- 
ing coupon bonds of the Act of June 30th, 
1964, amounting to $3,800 and currency draft 
for $67.37 has been received. The proceeds of 
bonds and draft have been covered into the 
General Treasury of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with your wishes. 

“ Very ae 
‘“W. A. RicHARDSON, Secretary. 

“ Hon. W. A.WHEELER, Malone, Franklin Co., N.Y.” 
Mr. Wheeler, having as a member of Congress 
opposed the back-pay swindle, refused to profit 
by it when he had a legal right todoso. He 
was the first man to adopt the means, as above 
set forth, of refunding to the Treasury what 
ought never to have been, under the color of 
law, taken from it. He-resorted to this method 
in order to work an absolute extinguishment 
of all legal title to the back pay. It will be 
safe to trust the honor of such a man with the 
duties of the Vice-Presidency. 





Ex-SECRETARY Bristow last week opened 
the Hayes and Wheeler campaign at Cincinnati 
by an earnest speech in favor of the ticket and 
the principles of the Republican party identified 
with it, Though himself a prominent candidate 
for the Presidential nomination, like ex-Speaker 
Blaine he accepts the situation and proposes to 
fight under the leadership designated by the 









a short paragraph at the close of the speech 
which all Republicans should lay to heart : 
‘There is no substantial reason why every 
man who has at any time acted with the Repub- 
lican party may not stand upon the Cincinnati 
platform and support the nominees. What- 
ever causes of difference may have ex- 
isted heretofore are brushed away by. the 
wise and timely action of the late Con- 
vention. Casting aside all the petty dif- 
ferences and disaffections that have arisen 
within the party, let us once more present to 
the country an unbroken front, and with firm 
purpose and high resolve move forward to an- 
other victory, determined to perpetuate for 
ourselves and our country all that has been 
secured in the past and to advance still further 
the principyes upon which the party was found- 
ed. 


This political advice contains the one course for 
Republicans to pursue. Pursuing it, they are 
morally certain of victory. Democracy, not- 
withstanding its large support by the ex-rebe 

states, reaJly has no hope of success if Repub- 
licans at the North and the West bring out their 
whole strength in support of the Cincinnati 
ticket. Republicans united are the majority 
in this country, and they can be defeated only 
by division. 


{ Senator Locan, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, reported favor- 
ably in regard to the House bill for equalizing 
soldiers’ bounties, with the exception of two 
amendments—one proposing to exclude sailors, 
marines, slaves, and Indians from any partici- 
pation in its benefits ; and the other increasing 
the amount which soldiers or their represent- 
atives are to receive. It may be that these 
amendments are designed to secure a non-con 
currence of the two houses in regard to the 
bill, without the Senate assuming the direct 
responsibility of rejecting it altogether. Be 
this as it may, the bill itself, either with or 
without the amendment, is simpy a party 
bid for soldiers’ votes at the next election ; 
and aside from this motive there are not 
ten men in either house of Congress that 
would favor it. Should it become a law, 
the Treasury of the United States will be 
bled to an indefinite amount, estimated by 
some at three hundred millions of dollars ; and 
three-quarters of the sum will go into the 
pockets of claim agents and attorneys. The 
whole thing would be a practical swindle upon 
the people under the plausibie pretense of 
being generous to the soldier. Should the 
Senate concur with the House in passing such 
a bill, as we fear will be the fact, the President 
will have the opportunity of doing an exceed 
ingly wise and sensible thing by vetoing it. 


THE Senate last week discussed at some 
length the amendments to the Enforcement Act. 
It is not a little singular that a constitutional 
provision so clearly and definitely worded as 
the Fifteenth Amendment should be the subject 
of so much diversity of opinion as to its trne 
construction, and that, too, among eminent 
lawyers. The amendment says that ‘‘ the right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States, or by any state, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” and that 
‘Congress shall have power to enforce this ar- 
ticle by appropriate legislation.’’ The parties 
designated with reference to the right of voting 
are “citizens of the United States,’’ who are 
clearly defined in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The parties who are placed under a certain restric- 
tion in respect to this right are ‘“‘the United 
States” and ‘any state.’’ The restric- 
tion placed upon these parties is that 
neither shall deny or abridge the voting 
right of any citizen of the United States 
“on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude.’’ The power granted to Congress 
is that of enforcing or making effective this re- 
striction by ‘‘ appropriate legislation.” Legis- 
lation passing beyond the scope of the restric- 
tion er acting upon parties not described cer- 
_ tainly is not appropriate. The great error of 
Congress in its enforcement acts, which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has ex- 
posed and rebuked, consists in assuming that 
the amendment gives Congress the power to 
legislate in respect to private individuals. It 
ought, in order to justify this assumption, to 
have declared that the voting right shall not be 
denied on the ground specified by the United 
States, or by any state, or by any person. Add 
this phrase, ‘“‘or by any person,” and then the ~ 
legislation of Congress would be exposed to no 
constitutional objection, whatever difficulties 
might arise in other directions. 





An English paper speaks of Constantinople 
as “the most important city of Europe,”’ mean- 
ing, of course, inthe present condition of af- 
fairs. And, doubtless, that is the fact, for it 
depends in a great degree on the movements in 
the Turkish capital within a few weeks whether 
there is to be continued peace or a gezeral war 
among the leading powers. A war at this 
time would be hailed in this country as a great 
blessing by the mercantile classes, however 
much it might be deplored by all humane and 
properly-educated people. A war in Europe, 





Cincinnati Convention. We quote, as follows, 


on such a scale as any European war must now 
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be conducted, would impart’ activity to every | 





branch of our manufacturing and agricultural 
interests, But war is to be» deplored ‘and 
avoided, nevertheless; and, although the 
immediate sufferers would not be on this.side 
of the Atlantic, every Christian impulse 
must be ‘adverse to it. It will not be long be- 
fore we shall know the result of the revolution- 
ary disturbances among the Serbs, and 
whether the new Sultan be equal to the situa- 
tion in which he has been placed by the death 
of Abdu] Aziz. But, let the immediate turn of 
affairs be as it may, there can hardly be a ques- 
tion that the time has come when a new order of 
government must be instituted in Constantino- 
ple, and the Christian powers must interpose to 
save Turkey from being dismembered or else 
from being seized upon by internal or external 
enemies. 








THERE is more trouble brewing in Turkey, 


and, so. far as wf see, the world outside is 
reconciled to having it so, if there may only be 
some radical revolution which will overthrow 
the present effete government. It is a most 
anomalous condition of things that, solely by 
the intervention of Christian nations, the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of European Turkey are pre- 
vented from controlling the government, as 
their numbers and energy would warrant. 
That is, a popular and Christian government, 
by the numerical or taxpaying Christian ma- 
jority is forbidden by other equally Christian 
nations for the purpose of continuing in power 
the usurpation of what they call the False 
Prophet. Meanwhile, the bloody Moslem sol- 
diers are butchering the Christians in Bulgaria, 
and still the European powers give themselves 
to guaranteeing and intervening; but always so 
as to maintain the murderous Turkish dynasty. 
The work of patience must be nearly perfect ; 
at least, the friends of the thousands just mur- 
dered in Bulgaria by the Bashi Bazouks will 
think so. 


..-.Nothing could be wiser than the lenient 
policy which the Freneh Government has 
adopted toward the imprisoned Communists. 
Last week eighty-seven of them had their sen- 
tence commuted or were pardoned outright by 
the Marshal President. A letter accompanied 
the decree of the President saying that the 
measures for the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion may now be considered accomplished, and 
that there will be no further criminal proscu- 
tions, except in cases involving attempts upon 
life or liberty or in the case of insurgent 
leaders. Such special cases will be referred to 
the council of ministers before being pros- 
ecuted. This action pleases every class except 
the maddest liberals, who ask for an uncon- 
ditional pardon of everybody, even to the 
criminals in the state prisons, and have rather 
a leaning toward liberating even the inmates of 
the madhouses. with which latter class we can 
imagine their having a fellow feeling. 

.--The telegraphic dispatches on the day of 
the St. Louis nomination reported as follows: 

‘Governor Tilden remained at his house in 
Albany yesterday, and was very cool during the 
balloting.- He said, substantially, that he went 
into the contest with hope.” 

That is what you must hunt the suark with, as 
a writer in The Transcript remarks : 
“You may seek it with thimbles and seek it with 

You may hunt it with forks and hope, 

You maygbreaten its life with a railway share, 

You may charm it with smiles and soap.”’ 

Hope and railway shares are also Tilden’s best 
ammunition. But even they may fail; for the 
poem continues : 
“ But oh! beamish nephew, beware of the day 
if vane snark be a boojum! for then 
You l softly and suddenly vanish away, 
And never be met with again.” 
We warrant it will be a boojum. 

....If any one wonders why the Italians do 
not love the Popeand his minions, he may learn 
something from the following specimen of their 
language and sentiments, which we quote from 
the Roman correspondent of The Catholic 
Standard, of Philadelphia, who is writing on 
the subject of civil funerals : 

“If the defunct were a patriot, or, in other 
words, if he were a fit subject. during life for 
the hangman to operate upon, the Italian flag is 
carried by one of his devout admirers. But if 
he were an exile under the Papal rule, or an 
apostate priest, who had forsaken his vows and 
entered the army, passing therefrom to a seat 
in Parliament, and dying at last with his arms 
clasped around his favorite paramour, or that 
equally meretricious object, the Italian flag, 
then and then only can a black, ghastly, hell- 
suggestive Italian civil funeral be witnessed.”’ 

....We know what Dr. Storrs’s church did 
the other day, when invited to attend a council 
to which Plymouth Church was invited. It re- 
fused to attend, and gave reasons, the sub- 
stance of which was that until it was settled 
how a minister could be put out of office it 
could not help put onein. Dr. W. M. Taylor 
and his church acted differently. The invita- 
tion was accepted in the ordinary way of rou- 
tine, without any opposition. Then Dr. Taylor 
arose and said: ‘“‘I have not interferred with 
you in the least in this matter, and I am sure 
you will not with me. I wish it understood 
that I shall not.ge to this couneil, nor to any 
other coustituted as this is.”” 


pees ThE action of the Venezuelan Government 
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in separating church and state cannot fail to 
impress every judicious advocate of religious 
liberty very unfavorably. The bill has many 
oppressive featiires, which in that volcanic 
country will very probably produce an earth- 
quake before long. Scareely any religious sect 
whatever can exist in their present form under 
the action of this bill. It is a necesary result of 
priestly meddling with national affairs that the 
reaction, when it comes, is sure to result in 
indefensible extravagance and violence. 

....Governor Tilden has been very eager to 
publish the congratulatory letters that were 
sent to him on the day of his nomination, and 
the writers of some of them will doubtless 
blush to find their fame, in consequence. If 
they do not, their friends probably will. As the 
Governor has been a lawyer so many years, he 
ought to have learned the necessity of keeping 
his clients’ secrets. But his head has been 
turned by his success. 


...»Here is consistency: An old Landmark 
brother, in the Texas Baptist, says that George 
Whitfield and Edward Payson were never called 
to the work of the ministry. He argues that, to 
be consistent, Landmarkism must deny the 
right of any man to preach the Gospel that has 
not come in the right way into a regular Bap- 
tist church and been set apart in the most ap- 
proved manner to the work of the ministry. 

....Ripon College, Wis., loses by resignation 
its president, Dr. W. E. Merriman, whose health 
has been much impaired. He has proved him- 
self a strenuous, earnest, and very able and 
self-denying officer. His successor is Prof. E. 
H. Merrill, who has been identified with the 
college from the beginning and has often car- 
ried it on his shoulders—a good scholar and one 
of the truest men that ever lived. 


.... Will some one tell us what the Demo- 
crats have dene to deserve well of the Repub- 
lic? Before the war, during the war, since the 
war—what have they done except forment and 
abet sedition and rebellion? What proof is 
there that they have changed? Is it the fact 
that there is not an unreconstructed rebel in 
the land who does not hope for a Democratic 
triumph ? 

....Dr. Spear’s articles on the relation of the 
church to the state in this country have been 
constantly spoken of with the highest praise 
and largely copied in the Albany and the Chi- 
cago Law Journals, the ablest in the country. 
They will be completed in four or five more 
numbers and then issued in a volume. 

....It was in 1864 that the Southern Presby- 
terian Assembly declared its conviction of * the 
Divine appointment of domestic servitude” 
and that it was the mission of the Southern 
Church ‘“‘to conserve the institution of slavery.”’ 
In 1876 they went over the records and ex- 
plained that conviction away. 

....It is curious that, while the secularists 
are so vexed with the Bible in government, 
none of them would care to live in a land 
where the Bible is unknown. To disbelieve 
the Bible is no practical recommendation, even 
in a secularist’s opinion. 


....The Democrats demand civil-service re- 
form; but what is there on the part of this 
party to show that they mean it? The spoils 
have always been the great Democratic princi- 
ple, and, judging by the past, they have the 
same principle still. 

....The Democratic platform demands the 
payment of the national debt, and to this end 
proposes the repeal of the Resumption Act. 
The expectation is that the people are so stupid 
as to be deceived by the irrelevant clamor about 
the national honor. 

.... Turkish affairs have aroused Dr. Cum- 
mings to study the prophets again and, of 
course, he finds that they knew all about it. 
The Doctor says we are now living under the 
“sixth seal.””?’ The next thing will be the Ad- 
vent. 

....The Christian Register (Unitarian) says 
“there isno more arrant nonsense than the 
implied claim of some Unitarians and Free Re- 
ligionists that they are the only friends of free 
thought and fearless inquiry.” 


....The Democratic platform demands “ the 
liberty of individual conduct, unvexed by 
sumptuary laws.’’ This means free rum, the 
great ally of the party. 


....The women of Calcutta have organized a 
temperance crusade. The movement has been 
attended with great success. The rum interest 
shall one day perish. 


.... The Rev. H. R. Revels declines the editor- 
ship of the Southwestern Advocate. The paper 
will remain in charge of the Rev. J. H. Hargell 
for the present. 


....Congregational ministers are not a short- 
lived race. The average age of those who died 
in Massachusetts last year was over 69. 

.... The Advance wishes it to be understood 
that its New York correspondent, “‘R, B, H.,” 
is mot Rutherford Birchard Hayes. 

... Gov. Hayes is an attendant oy the Meth- 
edist Chureb, of which his wife is a member. 
Mr, Wheeler is a Presbyterian elder, 
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Religions Sutelligence. 


THE following decree by President Guz- 
man, providing for religious liberty in Venezu-, 
ela, has been approved by the legislature of 
that republic ; 


‘‘ ARTICLE 1. Religious liberty is established 
by the constitution of the republic; the pub- 
lic or private profession of any religion is free 
in so far as the belief in or observance of it, 
shall not disturb the public peace, offend mo- 
— or interfere with constitutional and legal 
order. 

‘“‘ArT. 2. There being no constitutional or 
state religion, any religions which exist or 
shall enter the country shall be sustained by 
the good-will and contributions of its respect- 
ive believers. 

‘‘ ArT. 3. Venezuela has the right to prevent 
the entrance to or departure from its territory 
of the ministers of any denomination. This 
right will be exercised by the national ex- 
ecutive with respect to such ministers as he 
shall deem prejudicial to the public or to the 
sovereignty of the republic. 

“ArT. 4. Venezuela does not recognize nor 
will it admit to its territory archbishops or 
bishops, ecclesiastical chapters, or any eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, as it considers them incom- 
patible with the oe of independence and 
the sovereignty of the country. 

“Art. 5. Churches or religious congrega- 
tions are incapacitated from acquiring fixed 
(landed) property in the territory of Venezu- 
ela. Such property as they may have cannot 
be transferred without the permission of the 
national government. 

“* Art. 6. It will not be allowable to publish, 
circulate, or execute within the territory of the 
republic any syllabus, bull, brief, rescript, 
encyclical, pastoral, or edict from any eccle- 
siastical authorities of any religion whatso- 
ever. 

“ Art. 7. It will not be allowable for minis- 
ters of any denomination whatsoever, iu dis- 
courses, sermons, etc., or in documents that 
they may give for publication, to criticise or 
censure as contrary to religion the laws de- 
crees, orders, sentences, or provisions of the 
legislative, executive, judicial, or municipal 
authority, nor provoke with such acts or docu- 
ments disobedience to the law or to the author- 
ities or functionaries of the republic, nor by 
means of allusions, suggestions, personal cen- 
sures, or by any other mode to disturb con- 
science or harmony among families or persons 
or to disparage their reputation. 

“ Art. 8. No minister of any denomination 
whatsoever shall be allowed to apply himself to 
public instruction. 

“Art. 9. The part of the public expendi- 
tures heretofore assigned for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses shall be applied to popular instruction. 

* ART. 10. Violators of this law will be treat- 
ed as usurpers of the prerogatives of the na- 
tional sovereignty, and, as a consequence, will 
be exiled from the country by the executive 
power. 

‘ART. 11. All laws relating to ecclesiastical 
patronage or other subjects which may be in 
conflict with the foregoing are abrogated.”’ 

....The Indian Mirror, the organ of the 
Brahmo Somaj, publishes a letter from ‘‘a lib- 
eral Christian theologian, deservedly celebrated, 
and who also enjoys the eminence of being one 
of the profoundest metaphysicians whom En- 
gland has produced in the present century.” 
He advises the Brahmoists to turn a deaf ear to 
the appeals of the Christian missionaries. He 
Bays: 

“While I cling to the Christian name, it is 

solely through reverence for that Spirit of Christ. 
which is nothing else than the life of childlike 
surrender of the soul to God and immediate 
communion with him. With the Christianity 
which interposes Christ as a ‘ Mediator’ between 
us and the Teoveniy Father I have nosympathy. 
Hence the theism of India speaks to me, not 
simply as objectively interesting, but with an 
appeal to my inmost dry weed it is your hap- 
py lot to have a true and living faith, unencum- 
bered by a load of traditional theology. We 
are so heavily weighted with a complex theol- 
ogy that faith and love are half strangled by the 
burden and have no stroke in their wings. But 
I will not complain or despair. The Providence 
of the world assigns to us our place and work ; 
and, while I look with joy and hope on the mis- 
sion opening before you in India, I am content, 
for the remaining days of service, to labor on 
the stony a of an exhausted Christendom, 
and try whether, here and there, a good seed 
can yet find some deepness of earth.” 
It must be a great grievance to this theologian 
that, while in 1871 there were 45,978 native 
Christians in Bengal, the Brahmos within the 
same province at that date numbered only 200; 
yet the latter have been at work there for sixty 
years. 


....The first General Assembly since the 
union of Presbyterian churches in Canada, con- 
vened in Toronto, June 8th. There is an 
anachronistic air about these English and Cana- 
dian church-meetings, which an American can- 
not understand. Questions which have been 
dead for generations with us assume the most 
grave proportions with them. Thus the “ Or- 
gan Question ’’ made its appearance in the As- 
sembly. A church wanted an organ, and the 
presbytery did not know what to do about it, 
and referred the question to the Assembly. 
These grave and reverend seigniors gave them 
leave to have an organ, “ provided the harmony 
of the congregation be not disturbed thereby.” 
The case of the Rev. D. J. Macdonnell was also 
considered, and, contrary te a recent report in 
these columns, his statements about future pun- 
ishment were found unsatisfactory. He was 
directed to report to the next General Asgem- 
bly. 


+o The Pall Mell Gazette gives an geeount of 
a new religious seet in the Caucasus, ealled the 
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Duchobory, which» being interpreted, is 
“Champions of the Spirit.” The sect was 
founded in the middle of the last century, by a 
discharged Russian soldier. In 1768 the Duch- 
obory openly announced to the authorities at 
Tamboff that they would not in future make 
use of any churches, sacred pictures, or relig- 
ious forms or symbols of any kind whatever ; 
but only “pray to the invisible God.” This 
announcement was followed by persecution, 
which caused their migration. They are now 
living on the Turkish frontier. They have no 
churches, preachers, or forms of prayer. They 
do not make the sign of the cross, and their 
only hymns are a series of proverbs, which are 
transmitted verbally from generation to genera- 
tion. 


-».-One of the San Francisco papers has 
been looking into the working of the missions 
among the Chinamen in that city. It gives 
these results: The Methodists maintain a 
church of forty Chinese members, a Sunday- 
school, and a night school. Five teachers are 
employed in the night school, which is attend- 
ed in part by adults. Instruction is given in 
the ordinary English branches of learning. The 
Methodists also support a refuge and home for 
Chinese women. The Presbyterians have a 
Chinese mission church of sixty members, an 
evening school of 110 pupils, and a home for 
women. The Baptists have an evening school, 
attended by seventy scholars, and a Sunday 
congregation of fifty Chinamen. There are 
thirteen other schools sustained by the church- 
es of the city, which are attended more or less 
by the Chinese population. 


....The Royal Commission on Fugitive Slaves 
has reported to Parliament as follows: ‘‘(1.) 
That the commander of a British ship of war 
should not be prohibited from exercising his 
discretion in regard to the return of a fugitive 
claimed. (2.) That exact rules cannot be laid 
down for the guidance of such commanders. 
(3.) That ships of the navy should not be made 
a general asylum for fugitive slaves. (4.) In 
cases where a slave has been or is likely to be 
cruelly used a commander may retain him. 
(5.) A naval officer should not compel a fugi- 
tive slave to leave his ship unless satisfied that 
such measure would not lead to any ill treat- 
ment.’’? The report was laid on the table. The 
document was too much on the fence to satisfy 
the English love of freedom. 


.... The Nonconformist gives the receipts of 
the leading missionary societies in England as 
follows : 


“Church Missionary, £195,116 ; Propagation 
of the Gospel, £125,294; Wesleyan Missionary, 
£159,106 ; London Missionary, £118,183 ; Bap- 
tist Missionary, £44,762; Moravian Missionary, 
£18,380; Colonial and Continental, £33,487; 
United Methodist, £16,542; South American, 
£13,659 ; Christian Vernacular Education (1n- 
dia), £12,842; Colonial Missionary; £4,597 ; 
Evangelical Continental Society, £3,297; 
Ladies’ Zenana Association, £1,903.” 

It adds: 


“Our impression is that, as wealth is increasing 
in advance of the population, ‘so public benevo- 
lence is increasing, and that the test of nation- 
al decay, indicated by self-indulgence, on the 
one hand, or self-sacrifice, on the other, can be 
at present favorably applied.” 


....The reports made by the Protestant Epis- 
copal bishops at the diocesan conventions show 
an unprecedented number of confirmations. 
Bishop Huntington, of the Diocese of Central 
New York, stated to his convention, at Bing- 
hamton, that he had during the year confirmed 
1,104 persons—a greater number ‘than that of 
any year sinee the diocese was organized.’’ In 
his annual address he also expressed the opin- 
ion that the act of the legislature of New York, 
passed May 9th, 1868, for the incorporation of 
religious societies in the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh needs modification. He objected em- 
phatically to the election of irreligious men as 
vestrymen, 


....The English secularists are up and doing. 
They go about the country making addresses, 
challenging ministers to a ‘‘public debate,’ 
and distributing tracts, after the manner of the 
colporteurs. Mr. M. C. Conway, who has a 
good deal of sympathy with them, says that he 
does “‘ not hesitate to affirm that, if we were now 
to seek the nearest parallel to the enthusiasm 
and the unwearied labors of the Wesleys and 
Whitefields of a past era, we should have to find 
it among the vehement assailants of Chris- 
tianity.”’ 


.... The Reformed Church and the Southern 
Presbyterian have exchanged delegates for sev- 
eral years, and are happily co-operating in for- 
eign missions and in certain departments of 
home evangelization. The Southern Church 
has a ministerial training institute for colored 
men, which has been somewhat straitencd for 
funds. The case was laid before the Reformed 
Synod, at its late meeting, resulting in an appro- 
priation of $2,500. This is progress in brother- 
ly love. 


sree ghbe debate on Lord Sandon’s Education 
Bu} waxes hotter ap hotter. The radicals de- 
noupee it.as.9: balf-“sy measure, and. the Dis- 
senters see in it a plam to give the Establish. 
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ment power. The ‘more it is discussed the 
greater seems the dissatisfaction. Meetings 
are held throughout England and oceans of 
talk are expended on the subject. The debate 
on the second réading of the bill was opened 
in Parliament with great vigor June 15th, but 
no vote was reached. 


..-The recent work by the Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, designed to give the statistics of 
the denomination for the last century, meets 
with very general condemnation, on account of 
its untrustworthiness. The Baptist Weekly, The 
Watchman, Christian Secretary, and The West- 
ern Recorder are emphatic in their denunciation 
of it. The latter “declines to advise any one 
to purchase, save as a rather indifferent speci- 
men of historiat patchwork, this much-lauded 
‘ Baptists and the National Centenary.’ ” 





..The approaching International Conven- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States and the British Provinces, 
to be hela at Toronto, July 12th, promises to 
be very interesting and practical in its discus- 
sions and results. Mr. Geo. Williams, of Lon- 
don, the founder of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, Rey. Stuart Robinson, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and other distinguished workers in 
this field are to be present. 


.-There is no end to the church history 
which is being written. Our Jewish brethren 
are also in the field. The Board of Delegates of 
American ‘Israelites have recommended to the 
congregations of their people to secure the 
preparation of “a record of the settlement and 
progress of the Hebrews, their synagogues, and 
other institutions ”’ in each city. Ifthe recom- 
mendation is carried out, these records will be 
read in the synagogues on the Fourth of July. 


.. The society owning the Old South Church 
has extended the time for securing the money 
for its preservation to July 17th.. As much as 
$115,000 was reported as having been pledged 
by the middle of June. The Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meeting, of Boston, have adopted a reso- 
lution asking the authorities of the city to pur- 
chase it, and have requested other preachers’ 
meetings in Boston to unite with them in the 
effort to secure such purchase, 


..The American Missionary Association re- 
cently sent a memorial to President Grant con- 
cerning the slave trade in Egypt. In reply, the 
President says he will do all inthe power of 
the Government to discourage the slave trade 
and slavery under the Khedive of Egypt; but 
adds that we hold no diplomatic relations with 
that functionary, Egypt being a dependency of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

..- The Sixth Annual Convention of the Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union will be held in 
Philadelphia, on July 4th, when the fountain 
erected on the Exhibition Grounds will be dedi- 
cated. A general meeting will be held in the 
Philadelphia Academy of Music on the evening 
of Wednesday, July 5th. 

.. The Methodist Episcopal Church recently 
began holding services at Guajanato, Mexico, 
and by the fourth week the congregation had 
grown to number one hundred and fifty persons. 
Two native preachers—one a shoemaker, the 
other a goidsmith—assist the missionaries, 
Messrs. Craver and Siberis. 


.-The recent Convention of German Min- 
isters in the Northwest passed a rousing set of 
resolutions on the Sabbath question and sent 
them to the Centennial Commission. They 
wished it to be known that there is avery large 
German element in the country which believes 
in keeping the Sabbath holy. 


..Ten years ago there was not a Methodist 
church in Sweden. Now there are seventy 
societies, fifty-six preachers, and forty local 
preachers. There are five thousand members 
and thirty-one churches, which have a seating 
capacity of twelve thousand. 


.. The Congregationalists, too, are going to 
preach historical sermons. July 9th will draw 
the fire of the Connecticut brethren. 


Bublisher’ 8 Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known eqn uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 








BuRNETT’s CocoaInE is the best and 


cheapest hair dressing in the world. 


EXCELLENCE, united with modesty, 1s 
sometimes overshadowed by loud-mouthed 
inferiority; but ‘only sfor a time. The 
Unrtep States Lire Insurance Co., of 
New York, which avoids the usual: bom- 
bast of others, has fat outstripped them 
in permanence and real success. It has 
earned implicit confidence. — company 
is now hg repay Me with men ee ability to 
represent ly at once. 


Dr. Regent: een 
keep the teeth clean and white. 





THE IN DE 


—_—_— 


Way should not Tae INDEPENDENT have 
a little Centennial celebration of its own 
during this year of jubilee? Why should 
we not, in this land of extraordinary lib- 
erty, have the liberty of beating ourselves— 
since we have always beaten all others—in 
making a good newspaper? Why should 
we not thus celebrate this week and all the 
weeks in July? Why may we not fire off 
our gun—our Centennial gun—in honor of 
our national birthday? We say, Why not? 
Old John'Adams told us to “‘fire” every 
Fourth of July. General Grant, in a spe- 
cial proclamation, has told us to ‘‘ fire” out 
loud this week. And all the people, for 
once agreeing with him, say, Amen! But 
we have got more powder than we can use 
during this memorable week. We have, 





and always have, a big magazine of ‘‘ Du- 
pont’s best,” and have resolved to “‘ fire 
away” all the month. Our readers, 
therefore, may expect during all July 
to hear from us especially. We shall 
try our artillery every week, as we do 


PENDENT 


GLOVE EXHIBITION. | 


One of the largest, est, oldest, and most pop- 
ular Kid Glove manufactories in the world 
is that of Messrs. John Lewis Ranniger & 
Sons, at Altenburg, Saxony, established in 
1868. Their agents in this country are the 
Messrs. Harris Brothers, 877 Broadway, 
New York, whose immense stock of Kid 
Gloves is one of the attractions of the city. 

The manufacturers spoken of have now 
at the great Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia a magnificent display of their goods, 
which we advise all visitors to notice par- 
ticularly. Here may be seen in the great 
central avenue of the main building a splen- 
did ebony and gilt case, of elaborate work- 





manship, about fifteen feet long by some 
twelve feet in hight, with plate-glass win- 
dows, the whole presenting a most imposing 
appearance. -In this. case there is on ex- 
hibition gloves of every conceivable kind 
and style, embracing all the desirable shades 
and tints of colors now so much called for 
(numbering hundreds), and all so tastefully 
arranged that the sight is perfectly charm- 
ing. Crowds of ladies stop, gaze attentive- 
ly, and wonder at the spectacle presented. 
Messrs. John Lewis Ranniger & Sons 
have now in constant employment at their 
factory more than two thousand hands. 





this week; and we hope and trust that no- 
body will be either scared or hurt. So 
we now and herewith touch off our ‘‘ first 
gun,” and give public notice that we shall 
fire three more just like it—and, perhaps, 
louder—during the present moon. 

Reader, just look at the feast of fat 
things we have prepared for you. Just 
run over these well-freighted pages; just 
wade through our thirty-six pages, from 
Alpha to Omega, and then say if we have 
not done well. Before sending us your 
sealed verdict, however, you may wait until 
the end of the month; and then—if you 
will—you may tell us what you think of 
THE CENTENNIAL INDEPENDENT. 





COUNTRY BOARD. 


THOUSANDS have not yet engaged a good 
boarding place for the summer. Some 
have delayed on account of the unusual 
attractions in New York on the Fourth of 
July. Others feei the pressure of hard 
times, of dull business, and of a lean 
purse, and have not yet determined to leave 
the city at all. But, so long as life and 
health are of any value, something 
must be done for their preservation. 
Those of our readersin New York and else- 
where in this vicinity who desire to go to 
one of the most airy, elevated, and beauti- 
ful spots in New England, only six hours 
distant from New York, should take the 
steamboat which leaves Fulton Ferry, 
Brooklyn, twice a day, and go to Harlem, 
to connect with the New York and New 
England Railroad cars, which leave for 
Boston. The train will stop and leave 
you at Putnam, Connecticut, where you 
will have immediate conveyance to Wood- 
stock—four miles distant. There you will’ 
find Elmwood Hall, on the hill-top, sur- 
rounded by trees and beautiful scenery; 
you will also find Mr. Amasa Chandler, its 
proprietor; and, what is more, you will ob- 
tain good, plain board, in comfortable 
rooms, at from $6 to $8 per week. Go, or 
send a postal-card for further particulars. 


—— 








GuILp, CHuRcH & Co. have opened spa- 
cious and elegant Piano-Forte Warercoms in 
the new Emigrant Savings Bank building 
Their wholesale department will be con- 
tinued at the old stand and factory, corner 
Washington and Dover streets, Boston. 
Messrs. Guild, Church & Co. are one of our 
oldest. and most reliable Piano-Forte man- 
ufacturers... Long experience and thorowgh 
workmanship have placed this firm in the 
front rank of this important branch of man- 
ufacture.—Golden Rule. 


EEE 
CATALOGUE OF PIANO-FORTES. 
Henry F. Mriuuer, Piano-ferte Manu- 


facturer, Boston, has just issued an elegant 
Catalogue of his Pianes, which will be sent 





free on application’ te Bunny F. Myuuye, 
Boston, Mass, 


The yearly production of gloves is, of 
course, immense, and the distribution of 
this product is made to all the principal 
cities and markets of the world, The 
United States takes about 40,000 dozen an- 
nually. The export to South America and 
to the East and West Indies is also large, 


Europe is perfectly immense. All the 
gloves are machine-made, the machines 
being the property of the house. To pre- 
vent imitation, which has repeatedly been 
tried, each pair of gloves has on the inside 
their well-known initials, J. L. R. & S. 
Goods not so stamped are a fraud. All the 
leather used is tanned by the Messrs. Ran- 
niger at their own tannery. Their machin- 
ery, which is all worked by steam, is said 
to be the very perfection of mechanism. 
Their machines for dying are also won- 
derful. The whole dying process does not 
require more than from fifteen to thirty 
minutes. The colors are perfect and stand 
well in all the climates of the world. 

Those who desire to see these beautiful 
goods and who cannot visit the great Cen- 
tennial Exhibition should go to the whole- 
sale and retail warehouse of the Messrs. 
Harris Brothers, 877 Broadway, New York, 
where they will find the goods we specially 
refer to. 

These gloves have received seven first- 
prize medals at the different world’s exhibi- 
tions, among which are as follows: London, 
1851; New York, 1853; Paris, 1867; Vienna, 
1873; and we think, if justice is done, they 
will receive the same honors at Philadelphia. 





“THE BRUNSWICK,” BOSTON. 


To keep a hotel well isa science. No 
one understands his business better than 
the genial Col. J. W. Wolcott, proprietor 
of the Commonwealth Hotel and the new 
and elegant hctel ‘‘The Brunswick,” in 
Boston. Standing at the corner of Boyls- 
ton and Clarendon streets and near the In- 
stitute of Technology and Rev. Phillips 
Brooks's new church, ‘‘ The Brunswick” 
commands one of the best situations in the 
city. Moreover, it is much cooler than the 
hotels in the heart of the city, and that is a 
decided attraction these hot summer days. 
“The Brunswick” is six stories in hight, 
has two hundred rooms (all comfortably 
furnished in the most improved styles), and 
can easily accommodate tbree hundred 
guests. 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer.of. the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 8 years, with $9; the regular 
priceof the Wringer heing $8. 


When visiting New York or Centennial 











stop at Grand Union Hotel, ite Grand 
Central , and save A ete 4 

express. * 850 rooms, 
Restaurant first-class. moderate, 








SCHENCKE’S ORESCENT MATTRESS. 


Mr. James V. Scuencu, of 183 Canal 
street, New York, is well known to many 
of our readers as the manufaeturer of hair 
and feather mattresses and pillows, and also 
of black walnut and iron bedsteads. One 
of the most recent of Mr. Schenck’s im- 
proved patents, and which he regards as a 
specialty, is the famous ‘‘Crescent Mat- 
tress.” The trade, as well as private cus- 
tomers, are supplied with them. This mat- 
tress is claimed to be the most luxurious 
and durable flexible border mattress ever 
offered to the public. It is a permanent, 
self-acting, combination-fastening, with sup- 
port applied to the middle of the springs, so 
as to prevent them from bulging or bagging 
out in any direction from their vertical and 
relative positions. The springs are held in 
position by means of webbing and aclasp at 
the intersections, through which the wire 
of the spring passes, until the small compact 
coil in the center is reached, where the clasp 
is held perfectly secure, obviating the use of 
straps and loops and overcoming the great 
defect that has ever existed in making a 
perfect and durable spring mattress having 
the two sides alike. It is held by the 
patentee that the true principle of construct- 








while the sale to all the central markets of + 


ing a spring bed is by the use of spiral 
springs, each having a separate action, so as 
to support all parts of the body, in whatever 
position itassumes, But the great difficulty 
heretofore has been in providing a center 
fastening to the springs that would not be- 
come loosened, and that would give them a 
true action regardless of time or wear, and 
make a mattress last a lifetime. Hence, the 
patentee holds that this long-sought im- 
provement brings the spring mattress to per- 
fection and makes it at the same time won- 
derfully durable. 

All kinds of upholstery work are done in 
the most satisfactory manner, the guaranty 
of satisfaction being the name of Mr. James 
V. Schenck. We would refer our readers 
to a large advertisement on page 27. 





EDUCATION. 





PEOPLE who can afford often send their 
children abroad for a finished education. 
This is needless when we have thorough 
institutions for instruction here, conducted 
by men of high musical attainments. 
The N. Y. Conservatory of Music is one 
of them, and when we see such names 
as §. N. Griswold, Max Maretzek, Geo. 
W. Morgan, and others of equal prom- 
inence among the list of its directors, 
we wonder where better heads can 
be found. It was the first  institu- 
tion for teaching vocal and instrumenta 
music and the languages established in this 
city, and bas ever met with marked suc- 
cess. 3,000 pupils are now enrolled from 
New York and Brooklyn alone, several of 
which have successfully appeared at public 
concerts and some have already won pro- 
fessional distinction. 

There are many inferior schools in this 
line, which have prejudiced the public; but 
let them examine the mode of teaching at 
the New York Conservatory of Music. 





A DUTY. 





Go and have your picture taken this year 
of all others. Yourchildren will be glad, a 
hundred years hence, to look back upon 
pictures which represent tbeir ancestors in 
the prevailing fashion; and later on it will 
be interesting to see how you looked then 
yourself. 

Mr. Bogardus, of whom we have spoken 
before, understands, most artistically, the 
posing of family groups in full size, inclin- 
ing the ‘‘ heads” in graceful positions, and 
in every way adding elegance and natural- 
ness to a picture. He is a most safe and 
thorough artist. At his establishment busi- 
ness is conducted in the most systematic 
manner and everything pertaining to the 
process of producing likenesses is first-class. 

Sitters can be taken in any attitude, with 
the most romantic and artistic surround- 
ings, and can have a reproduction from 
negative at any time. 

Each patron is numbered, and a negative 
will keep until our next centennial. 

' Visit his gallery at $72 Broadway, cerner 
of 18th Street, dad we have no doubt you 
will be pleased, 
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“QUR HOMES,” 

the so-called dearest spot on earth. This 
‘would in reality be the case were we to de- 
vote more attention to furnishing them than 
we do. This isa matter that ought to re- 
ceive our untiring attention. There is al- 
Ways some nook or corner in which we 
might place some article not only useful, 
but ornamental, and of a character that 
would indicate good taste and economy. 
We find in many of our leading furniture 
houses an entirely new class of goods in the 
mony beautiful light and dark woods for 
which this country is so justly celebrated. 
These goods are gotten up very neatly and 
at moderate prices, so that they come with- 
in the reach of the masses. We have lately 
seen a variety of goods, made entirely of 
oak and mahogany, which for durability, 
simplicity of form, and wholesome design 
cannot be surpassed. Our art critics find 
fault with the painfully ornate furniture of 
mixed design to be found in the furniture 
department ef the Americans at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, and we are invited to ex- 
amine the Tudor style, as shown in the 
same department by England. These goods 
are, beyond question, of excellent work- 
manship and material; but excel the most in 
the quiet but perfect school of design 
which is adhered to. The finest furniture 
in the world can be made here, provided 
one will adhere to a wholesome taste, and 
not attempt to get too many schools or 
periods into any one piece of furniture. 

It has been our privilege to examine many 
articles of furniture in the establishment of 
Mr. John H. Horsfall, whose advertisement 
will be found on the cover of this number 
of THE INDEPENDENT, which for thorough- 
ness of work, simplicity of design, and 
cheapness in price cannot be excelled; and 
we hail with pleasure the advent of sucha 
style of furniture as he is making and en- 
deavoring to place in our houses, and we 
trust that he will be successful in his efforts 
and that our readers will appreciate them 
by giving him a call. ‘ 

———S 
A POPULAR PHARMACEUTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





One of the largest and most well-known 
drug establishments inthe whole country is 
that of Mr. A. L. Helmbold, of Philadelphia. 
Conveniently situated under the Continent- 
al Hotel, on Chestnut Street, it has always 
been a popular resort for strangers, as well 
as Philadelphians. An elegant soda-water 
fountain, valued at $5,000, is seen on en- 
tering, while in glass cases on either side 
of the store are French, German, and En- 
glish perfumes, colognes, toilet and laven- 
der waters, brushes of the finest quality, 
combs in ivory and tortoise-shell, and a 
thousand and one other articles of luxury, 
as well as necessity. Mr. Helmbold 


is the principal agent for Atkinson’s, 
Lubin’, and Letchford’s perfumery, 
and also sole agent for the Golden 
Hair Fluid (‘‘L’Aureoline de Robare’’), 


well known to all ladies; but he is best 
known as the successor to and manufac- 
turer of H. T. Helmbold’s genuine prepara- 
tions, with which all our readers are famil- 
iar. These preparations include the famous 
Extract Buchu and Extract Sarsaparilla, 
and also the Improved Rose Wash and the 
Catawba Grape Pills. These preparations 
are not like many which are popular to- 
day and to-morrow unknown; but their 
reputation has been enduring through a 
number of years and their sale has been 
constantly increasing. Their merits have 
been so thoroughly tested and acknow]l- 
edged as so superior that they scarcely need 
the advertising of the so-called patent med- 
icines. Since the opening of the Centen- 
nial Mr. Helmbold’s store has been more 
crowded than ever, for of the thousands of 
new faces in the city very few fail to pass 
the Continental Hotel and the establish- 
ment of Mr. A. L. Helmbold. On the third 
page of the cover will be found the half- 
page advertisement of Mr. Helmbold’s, 
which will certainly attract deserved atten 
tion. 





PURE AIR AND COMFORT are secured by a 
properly-constructed Heating Apparatus. 
Messrs. Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have been eminently successful in the 
West in the use of Hot Water and Steam 
for this purpose. 





: THE INDEPENDENT 
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REVIVE THE DROOPING ENER- 
GIES. 


Wuen the physical energies droop, revive 
them with that safest and most active of 
tonics, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. By a 
timely use of this salutary and agreeable 
medicine you will save yourself from pos- 
itive disease; for be assured that the lan- 
guor and loss of strength and appetite 
which troubles you is, in fact, the precursor 
of some malady of perhaps a serious na- 
ture.. Appetite, tranquillity of the nervous 
system, and pristine vigor will assuredly 
be restored if the Bitters are used systemat- 
ically, and the alimentary disturbance, 
which in nine cases out of ten gives rise to 
debility and nervousness, be entirely re- 
moved. Regularity of the bowels, active 
biliary secretion, the expulsion of impuri- 
ties from the blood through the kidneys 
are also among the beneficent effects of this 
admirable restorative. 








A WELL-KNOWN BLACKING. 





B. F. Brown & Co., of 156 Commercial 
Street, Boston, have been long known to 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT as the 
manufacturers of Blackings and Dressings 
for Leather. Their display in the famous 
procession of the Bunker Hill Centennial 
Celebration attracted considerable attention 
a year ago, and even more attractive is their 
display this year at the Centennial in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Brown was the first one to 
introduce to the public this now well-known 
Blacking. Its excellence and popularity 
have induced others to make a similar black- 
ing, and some have gone so far as to coun- 
terfeit the label. Though other blackings 
may be sold cheaper, the sales of B. F. 
Brown & Co. are constantly increasing. 
From 5,000 to 10,000 bottles a day are 
shipped to all parts of the world. An in- 
telligent chemist is at the head of the man- 
ufacturing department. A practical expe- 
rience in Blacking since 1829 is, no doubt, 
the true reason why this firm produce such 
excellent goods. Ask your grocer for 
them. 





INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE. 





Sr. Exmo, Iuu., July 8th, 1874. 


R. VY. Prerce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
I wish to add my testimony to the wonder 
ful curative properties of your Alt. Ext., or 
Golden Medical Discovery. I have taken 
great interest in this medicine since I first 
used it. I was badly afflicted with dyspep- 
sia, liver deranged, and an almost perfect 
prostration of the nervous system. So rapid 
and complete did the Discovery effect a 
perfect cure that it seemed more like magic 
and a perfect wonder to myself; and since 
that time we have never been without a 
bottle of the Discovery and Purgative Pel- 
lets in the house. They are a solid, sound 
family physician in the house and ready at 
all times to fly to the relief of sickness, 
without charge. We have never had a doc- 
tor in the house since we first began the use 
of your Pellets and Discovery. I have rec- 
ommended the use of these medicines in 
several severe and complicated cases, arising 
from, as I thought, an impure state of the 
blood; and in no one case have they failed 
to more than accomplish all they claimed 
to do. I will only mention one as remark- 
able (though I could give you dozens). 
Henry Koster, furniture dealer, of this 
place, who was one of the most pitiful ob- 
jects ever seen—his face swollen out of 
shape, scales and eruptions without end, ex- 
tending to bis body, which was completely 
covered with blotches and scales. Nothing 
that he took seemed to affect it a particle. 
I finally induced him to try a few bottles of 
the Golden Medical Discovery, with daily 
use of the Pellets, assuring him it would 
surely cure him. He commenced its use 
some six weeks since, taking two Pellets 
eacb night for a week, then one each night, 
and the Discovery as directed. The result 
is, to-day his skin is perfectly smooth and 
the scaly eruptions are gone. He has taken 
some seven or eight bottles in all and con- 
siders himself cured. This case bad baffled 
the skill of our best physicians. Messrs. 
Dunsford & Co., druggists, of this place, 
are selling largely of your medicines, and 
the demand steadily increases and they give 
perfect satisfaction in every case. 

Respectfully, W. H. CHaMpPLin, 


Agt. Am. Exp.: Co. 





CoNFESSED AT Last.—That Herrick 
Allen’s Gold Medal Saleratus is the best 
article known for making nice light Bread, 
Biscuit, Pies, Puddings, etc. Baseless imi- 
tators are trying to palm off on the public 
their articles, saying it is Gold Medal or 
as good; therefore, all who would pre- 
serve their stomachs and health, should look 
and see that the name of Herrick Allen is 
on the wrapper, and be not put off with the 
spurious because the merchant tells you 
that itis as good. Have nothing but the 

muine Gold Medal. Dyspeptics can use 
t and it valli de-dhem. go02. it. 





MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL 

HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 

In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $3—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
& copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada, There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to THe INpE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you bave 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
* postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 














OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


Our advertising friends in the West will 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm. 
L. Heaton, former manager of the office of 
THE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumed 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check . 








NATIONAL SURGICAL INSTITUTE. 


THE National Surgical Institute is na 
tional in every sense of the term. Depart- 
ments of the Institute are in Atlanta, Ga., 
Indianapolis, Ind., San Francisco, Cal., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.; so that invalids in one 
section of the country will not be obliged 
to travel a thousand miles to receive treat- 
ment, but can go to the nearest department. 
While the building in Indianapolis, with all 
its improvements and conveniences, attract- 
ed general attention several years ago, the 
one recently completed in Philadelphia is 
even more attractive. Many machinery 
improvements are used for the treatment of 
paralysis, for instance, which are patented 
and which are seen nowhere else the world 
over. Dr. Allen, well-known in medical 
circles, stands at the head of the various 
establishments and is indefatigable in his 


4 work to make the Institute continue to grow 


iff all its departments. We would advise 
our readers, when they go to the Centennial, 
to look at the exhibit of the National Sur- 
gical Institute, in the center aisle of the 
Main Building, near the large fountain and 
west of the Department of Brazil. ‘An ex- 
amination cf the immense variety of appli- 
ances and instruments in the show-cases 
will be time well spent, 





DEAFR=S free. G. J. Wood, Madison, Ind. 





{July 6, 1876 





SUMMER, GLORIOUS SUMMER is at hand, and 
Miller & Co., 3 Union Square, remind the 
ladies of this pleasant fact, and announce at 
the same time that Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, in 
all the various styles, excellent in quality and at 
moderate prices, cap be had of this old-estab- 
some and reliable firm. MILLER & Co., 3 Union 

quare. 





DIED. 


CUTTER.—At East Lyme, Conn., June 27th, of con- 
gestion of the brain, Wm. T. Cutter, aged 71. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair a for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to bis health—proof that it is the only true and 
rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
Tyre no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and Property applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
¥. Sold by all druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
epot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived pe te snpeee each hair just issuing from the 
skin, the hair being exactly of the same shade and 
exture as th ; ey are so perfect the 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 

















to assist in the care of a House. Elderly people pre- 
ferred. References given and required. 
“A. G. B.,” Buffalo, N. ¥. 





‘*A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Farr. 
NESW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Meda! ” of the Franklin Institute. Oct., 1875. 





No other Sewing Machine in the World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its istic Features. 


Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HOME OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND Sr.), NEW YORK. 





NERVOUSNESS 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


BY SYRUP BROMIDE OF CHLORAL. 
This preparation never fails to relieve the most 
severe cases of neuralgia and nervous headache, 
produces sleep, and absolutely certain to allay all 
nervous excitement. It cures the nervous excite- 
ment caused by strong drink and Seettore the opp 
tite for the same. ey - y W. H. ADDERLEY, 
——. Cincinnati, Ohio. Price 30 cents per 
ottle. 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and four books of fs 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and enlarged catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to 6th sts., E.R., N.Y. 


CRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER! 


For all Catarrhal and Throat Af- 
fections, 





Immediately 
Relieved 








i The Ozonized Inhalant saturating the 

packing A reacts on the genarator B 
evolving remedial vapors, which, in- 
haled by nozzles CC, or Mouth-Piece D 
eradicate all disease and ae 


Throat, Loss of 
Aftections, and Foul Breath. Easily 
managed. Sold by druggists or mailed 
you with Inbalant for 3 months on re- 


ipt of $2.00. 
tant . W. R. CRUMB, Agt. 
Cent ta adas ARE telone a or Genk 
HRONIC DISEASES show n r ° 
ress R. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Lock-Box 37. 














FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, ETC. 


JAS. ¥. SCHENCK, 


183 Canal Street, New York. 


MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A 
SPECIALTY. 


Bedding of all descriptions, also Iron and Walnut 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED 


FURNITURE. 
0, 


Lounges. Tables, Easy and Reclining 
Cue aad twenty Different’ Patterns of Parlor 


Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture. and Church Farniture. 
SALESROOMS, 27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland st.. Boston. 











COLLIGNON FOLDING CHAIB &, 181 Canal st 
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GROCERS’ MARKET. 


July 











quite moderate. Holders generally, however, are 
nos disposed to make large soucoemens in order to 
le 


pate a squ 

F Suir 4th there will 
de and higher pricés jid Coffees are 
relatively low and are in good consumptive demand. 
Maracaibos are arriving freely, but, asis usual with 
the first of the orop, are of inferior quality. Old 
Government Javas are _ fair distributive demand. 
Roasted Coffees sell bi ly. 
TEAS.—The general market is quiet, with a fair 

at unchange prices. Thurs- 

day’s auction sale was a small offering of Greens and 
Japans, with a large | gt of Formosa Oolongs. Greens 
and Japans brou og ll prices, while Mma sold 
about 2c. off from sale of similar g 
nounced that we will have no pare, ‘unreserved sales 
for some time to come. We think Teas of all kinds 
as low as they will be this year. Stocks at the sea- 
board sre light and the jobbing and retail trade ap- 
pear to be carrying the] ee — possible, and 
as soon as they are convinced that bottom prices 
have been reached they will come on the market, and 
the first indications of an improvement in trade will 
advance rices. 

SUGA —There has been a good demand during 
the entire week for all grades of Refined Sugars, 
more Fag on for Bright Golden. The production 
is quickly taken up at full prices and in some in- 
stances refiners are largely oversold. Kiverside Re- 
finery Sugars continue in good demand and are still 
largely oversold. The export demand for Hard 
Sugars is very light. on account of low gold and high 
rates of freight. The market for Raw Sugar for re- 
finers’ uses has ruled very firm and prices are decid- 
edly in sellers’ favor. 

.—There ar2 no new features to note. 
The demand is fair and prices about steady. Choice 
and fancy grades are about out of the market. To- 
cery grades of LS na Molasses are in fair demand 


at mnchanged peice 

sY ere is but little change to note as to 
market prices; but there is an improved tone, as all 
desirable surplus product is being = up, in antici- 
pation of better prices in the future. A good demand 
continues for the lowest grade of Mol#sses product, 
and the — is firm, though there have been some 
irre puler male 

RIC E.-Both Louisiana and Carolina are in good 
A...y the market closing firm at unchanged 
. All our advices from the South tend to 

igher figures. 

GN FRU(TS.—The market for most kinds 
continues dull and prices soften. ‘Turkish Prunes, 
newer hk re firm at the late advance 

FisH AND SALT.—Both old and new Mackerel 
continue iow of sale, the receipts of the new being 
very light. Prices are firm. Dry Cod are arriving 
slowly, the warm a yestner being unfavorable. 
Saseas’ 8 Bank are quoted at $5 and new Bank $4.0@ 

4.75. Box Herring are scarce and firm. Barrel Herrin 
are in light demand. Salt is in increased demand, bu 
with free receipts, prices are irregulgr. 


EEE 
GENERAL MARKET. 


BREA DSTUFFS. —Flour and and Meal.—This day week 
we left our Flour market Aft hy fn heavy for 








THE INDEPENDEN®. 


do. for Whitewood 


urrency; Penns: vania, 
Virginie Gas, $6.25; 
Clearfield, $5@5.25; an 


Gunny Cloth.—Both For 
Hay.—The market is dull 


PRODUCE 


are scarce. 





Beans, ey, 1876, 
Beans, Red Kidney, fair to 
. Turtle 
bulk, 


eas, 
Split Peas. free, per bbl. 
ores 


ers have the advantage. 
We quote 

















most grades, good favorite Shi ping 
Since then there has been very. little change for the 
hottae. On the contrary, Lg pee nm a stronger 
cially on Am- 
tents, and low 


they are more popular. bbls. Corn 
Meal early in the week was quite active and good 
tropical brands sold fraely at irregular figures, but 
common brands have declined steadily and close 
weak. Sales of 5,720 bbis. 

COTTON.—The aA since our last for “spot” has 
been dull, but prices are without quotable change. 
The sales comprise 2815 bales, of which 1,165 were 
taken for export, 1,331 for '_-—} and 319 on spec- 
ulation. The demand for future delivery has been 
moderate, atan advance of about one-sixteenth of a 
cent, the — closing firm he sales sxerogate 

bales, at 11 11-16@12c.—basis Low Middling— 
e, 11 23-32a@!1Ke. for July, 
2c. or August. 11 14-16@11 atic for Septe: 


er 
it Ts Moe. f tor Januery. 

VISIONS. There was a moderately — 
speculative and export demand for lead 
products previous to Saturday, when the lame Hos 
senteeism and general apathy incident to the near 
approach of the national holiday caused a general 

halt Mess Pork has advanced 40 cents per bbl. 


and Lard \@% cent per Ib. during the three days, in 
sympathy with arise in Chicago; the former com- 
The other 


modity —s and the latter weak. 
ave developed no new soagures, and, 

bat tage le dull, prices bave scarcely vari 

e a _ been aelive and ‘prices are 


stronger. ‘though no no h 

TER. —Hides.—There is a fair 
demand from the came and prices are firm. Leather. 
—.. Sole is in good demand and prices are 


favor. The range 
@ gTOss cwt.; i; & @ 
10 for medima to prime do., to dress 56 tbs.; 4 @3 
cts. for ordinary to common do., to dress 53 Ds.; an 
1@1% for Cherokee, to dress 54 hs. The receipts of 
Milch Cows have rather exceeded the demand, and 
to effect sales cuppemens have been made. The 
uotations ranged fro $70, Calf included. 
Calves sold ae 8 cents for Fat Veais and4@ 
4X for Buttermilk. Sheep and Lambs were dul! and 
easier. The former were quoted 4@6 cents and the 
,—=! ed. Hogs , the latter figure for choice Kentucky. 
esse logs are — ~y~ having been made at 
preee o The receipts forthe week were 9.583 
Beef Cattle, 72 Mileh ‘Cows, 2,771 Calves, 23,639. Sheep, 
and 14,135 Hogs. 

METALS. —Copper. —Ingot has been in moderate 
demand and the morass isfirmer. Manufactured is 
unchanged. —Scotch Pig in limited demand 
and little or no is uiry, for American. Ralls are 

uiet. Lead.—Fore g is 

ulland lower. Tin. e Pig tin limited cm and 
prices are weak. Zinc.—Sheet is dull and a shade 


easier 

OILS AND NAVAL STORES.—Oils.—Linseed is 

weaker. Sperm quiet. hale.—Crude is without 

movement. Lard.—Present make is quiet. 

Stores,—Spirits of Turpentine is firmer. 

—_ is in better demand. * Common steady and 
Tar is dull. Pitch is steady. 

SUILDING MATERIALS.--Bricks.— The general 
features of the market for North River Hards remain 
much the same. Present coosumptive wants are fair, 
and are likely to continue so, simply, on the amount 
of work actually under way; om 4 ~ just as a. 
ble as everto induce dealers o: to pi 
chase until they are almost por it ng out of stock it 
was months ago. We oo Pale, per M., eee 





wee yard and —e to brand. a Lee 47 by 
and, $3.40@4; Roman. $3.50@$%4; . $264 
Genres and $11.7@$12 for Fine; Martin's, s1@i for 
Coarse and $11@#11.25 for Fine; La Fi 
$4.1024.25; and Lime of Teil, Bg ~~ 
quote: kland, 75 cts. barrel for Come 
$1 tor Finishing Xi pons Rous 65c. 


h.—The weakness before noted ty: resulted in & 
shesing of prices down to $1.40 per M., and this ap- 


ars to be about the accepted wholesale quotation 
as we write, with | —_ stock offering. Lamber. 
—Eastern Spru ce.—W » gucrs randoms at sett 
M., though a extra s have gone Spe- 


Pe White Pine.—We quote at ? M. for 

and "tach ince and uy mara: steels do. for do.. 10 

and $14 id for Box _4 12-inch 

mber, Yellow ion —We quote 

-; Ordered cargoes, 

Bes os pace Soca Reacts Seed 
ry do. do. 0. 

at th uth sid@sis ? M. 


per e Sot 
‘woods.—We #3 forthe ance vee 4 carload. : 




















Western Factory, 
CHE 





entirely nominal. 
Apples. State, 1813, Sliced, i 
State, 1876, sli ood... 





























Liv: 1 Ho Ons r nol sue do 
use mel, 0 

sideil: Newcastle do., wees $5.50@6; Scotch Can- 

= $5@7; do. Steam, ¥4 estmorelanc, es 


nchimbertand, 
g8.—The market c"eonuinues. nues. dull. 


uote North River Shipping 
. ; and 


r bush . 
Beans, Lima, scalifirhi. per bus 





rd 2% 
GREEN FRUITS._Old “pa are dull. Southern 


Appl 
Roxbury Russet, choice, per DDI... 
Russets, g . per os 


R a 
Norfolk, new, per crate........ 








—- for Oak; for 
ITY; $55@865 for utternut; and eel for 


lotations aré bed 
; Liverpool 


iron fen “We 
and nprices eft 





MARKET. 

inclined to be lower. We 

ecrecsccce +00 AX@ 5 
6 


ASHES are quiet. Pots 
Borst first sorts, apes Ip. ES Pee 






ite : 
. 1 Bal 30 
dintens atiaissex ana 
10@ 4 
eee .. H@ 50 
40@1 43 
auaeees -1 0@1 20 
i aa 
ben « 
-1 40@1 45 
good. -1 10@1 25 
3 H@4 OO 
aS 
in bond. a c 
Rane aciens - «1 05@1 10 
2-bush. bag 2%@ — 
sasitidideidiia —@é6 0 


—The e arrivais’ of” State have been alto- 
the require he market. 
Ley Ag has Tairiy iled in on the market and buy- 


eipts, 29,787 packages. 









State Dair ils, select invoices. . 25 @26 
State, Dairy, oe Once soe Uw @% 
State, Dairy, pails,’ ‘air to good. @w4 
State, poor to fa @R 
State, Creamery, select invoices @27 
good to prime.... @% 
@26 
@% 
@%3 
@— 
@A 
@23 
«25 
@24 
@23 
d to pri “21 = 
, Welsh tubs, goo prime.. 21 @22 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good... 19 @2l 
State, tubs, poor white and mixed.. 14 @16 
estern, Creamery, prime........... A @2 
Creamery, fair to 22 @u 
Western, firkins, prige yellow @i8 
Western, firkins, guod. @l5 
Western, firkins, poor to fair.......... @u 
estern, ry, tubs, select invoices. 18 @20 
estern, Dairy, = to pi @li 
estern, Dairy, tubs, fair to g b 
Western, Dairy, tub rto fair..... 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices 
Western, mowers. tubs, good to prim 
estern, , tubs, fair t ~~ 
‘tubs, poor to fair.......... 


eavy. 
Weather hot and three-days’ holiday to come. Re- 


ceipts for the week, 102,362 sennenecent We quo 
State, UOTY, FINE... -s eee e ee eeeee Sqeeqecece 10K%@10} 
State, Factory, good to prime.............6..++ 9\%@10 
ry, ood. «. B4@ 946 
State, Factory, Half-Skimm: -6 @8 
SI ry, Skimmed........ 3 @5 
State, iry, good to prim 8 @9 
State, Farm ,» fair to 7 @8 
State, Farm Dairy, r to fair. 5 @1% 
Western Factory, . 9 @ %% 
So ad Factory, flat, choice..... 8X@ 9 
Wes ry. +f to prime 7 @8 
Western Factory, fair to good ....., 6 @1% 
Western Factory, Haif--kinmed. see seeee 5 @ik 
Western Factory, Skimmed............ -.... 3 @4 
EGGS.—The market advanced after last week’s is- 





—@ 8% 
. —@8 








J Ls 
ba Stace, i875,” badsece —@ 
bas . 5 ts, “ohoice «-+- 84@ 9 
Sout ern, ans 74%@ 8 
Peaches, 13t5. Peeled 2 @13 
1875, Ga., 0 al2 
” 1875, Ga. ¥ @10 
be 1875, Ga., --6 @7 
* Un --104@11 
« Unpeeled. 1875, Quarte 9 @9% 
Blackberries, 1875, prime............. 9 @9% 
Cherries, 1875, prime M4 @l5 
Plums, i875, Sta @i3 
rr a lL @l2z 
Raspberries. 1875, Per Bo... .- cee cece ee wees @2 


ilson 


Norfolk, new) per bbl.... 1N@ 30 
Strawberries 

State, e Seeding. M@ 6 
State, good, se ing, | per quart. Rn 
Blackberries 

Wilson, 18 
Dorch: 124% 
Wild, pore weed 8 
Raspbei 

Black oy Doolittle, Pe. per quart,..... 10@ il 
Black Cap, one ersey. per guart.... 66 9 
Red Antwerp, per 3 to quart box 10 
peter. Red. pers to quart box 8 










—~ «9 ae askeee haphes B@ 
Fair to Seuced. oem eT Prey e 
Green. per quart... 

Whortleberries: 

MI citnnsacagiedesese 













ste ++ eee 25 00050 00 
Hampers, per Ib.......:. -.. 7%@100 
ts: 
Business very light. 
Peanuts, Virginia, per ee 
Peanuts, Wilmington, per b 
reo coace Red. ver bush 
are plenty but a String Beans Ca 
bages Ohi Onions — sell. above ‘quota- 
tions if prime ites. We oe ote 
To Cha #1 ge 1% 
Tomatoes, Norfolk, per crate.. de 1 200 
Peas, L. I. d 30@ 100 
Beans, Norfolk, round, per bb! 1t0@ — 
Stri cog LS 1 te 1 Hi 
Sucufabers, Norfolk per bbl vine 3 
Cucum! Char! n, per crate. @ 7 
gsvaeages: Ove. , per doz........... desde 1%@ 2 2 
" Eee ches...,. oe" {fess 
Turnips, 3 — paccaraiamtials 0 
Cabbages, L. fF. Wok coda. cb bi 2 4 
Sauhtowen Le 'L., per doz... st deed pode 6B 











Onions, White, Va. her bbl... 
bh —Old are about done with. “Ther. re 
been some call for choice Peachbiows at $1.75, 
that peice. will not hold. Other varieties are 


Se 
as 


i 


longer quotable. We qi 





Basas 


Ww, 
Long Island, new, ver bb! 
POULTRY AND GAME —Live Poultry.—The sup- 
Dly of Fowls is quite light and the demand good. 
phim favored the teller. Turkeys have also 

one better. 


Very few Geese wanted an 


plenty nor much wanted. 
ew arriving. We quote: 


very 





DRESSED POULTRY. 
There isa fair demand. Turkeys are higher. We 







Powis, go 00d to armen joes 16@ 18 
pe air to good.. M4e@ 16 
ne Cees, pooe * pr 30 
Spring Lyne AL good. 26@ 28 
rkeys, good to prime...... 16@ 18 
4@ 16 


Turkeys, fair to go Dod. sepennee 
GAME. 


Most of the Pigeons arriving have been in bad order 


and have sold at merely nomina! prices. A few stall- 
fed in good order sold to-day at $1.87. Stall-fed 
Squabs sold at $1.25@$1.50. 

Wild Pigeons, baited, 


rdoz.. -1 J@l 
..-l 5@1 87 





Wild Pigeons. stall-fed, per doz 


PRICES 3 CURRENT. 


@roceries and ‘and Provisions. 








SUGAR. BEEF. 

Standard —_ “x a alte Plain Mess, bbl. a ES 
team Refin Extra Megs....... 13 00 
Extra © White aa Oxa 3% Prime Mess json 21.00 

¥Y a 9K] Pack DAee.<< — —ali 5v 
Extindia Messtce23 Wa24 00 


Mess, Western. 19 75a—— 
Prime. _— wht 50 








Pow sy, 210% 
powdered, ‘Extra. “Asalz 
Cut Loaf. . ..... wo sald % 
RIVERSIDE REFINER 


Db 
steam, ics 1l4a— 
Riverside A. soft ord. a Kenic rendered. Us ala% 































Riverside A, coarse O I, tes...., 
Riverside Extra ee eonced os fined ... yale, 
Riverside Cal. Cre: 56 |HAMS. 
Riverside Cal. Golden.. a . 114a12%4 
Marigold Yellow = a— 
OLASS seve 

N. O.. new....- a— 
Porto Rico. N.—48 a—d0 a— 
English S. - “= aal Nh ally 
Muscovad 
SYRU a 725 
Dripds......++-+ 
Bllver Drips... aiid 
Golden 
Beehive. a 600 
oan “Sugar 

28.06 
TEAS DUTY: Free als Ov 
Young Hyson.—32 _ 15 21600 
Hyson —3 a-7 alb 50 
Im ald 50 
¢ ako 





r. 

UT, 2 
FRVIT.. er te— a Pe 8 fine 250 
| i.Muse’l.. “— @M {Verdins 


jess. “— all 
Be Valencia. — 
a, — 





[prs Citron . na 
Sardines v4 dig a—ll 


Maccaroni, 8 a—156 
m 

Vermicelli, It).—15 a—1l6 
as Dom. —10 a—Ii 


CANNED FRUIT, ETc. 
Peaches,2 B® 

















a2 
= e ace... ° a—— 
covese- cece 2 8350 fee —BICARB. 
Pineapple, 2% In Kegs,  Neastl-5a— 
20 02235 merican.—4%a— 
Tomatoes, 2 a. 
Tomawes, 8 ® 
doz........ 130 
Corn, 8u ugar, 
D # dos...... 150 
Peas,2 ® doz 170 
Lima Beans, 2 
® # doz..... 165 
Lobster, 2 B® 
acesseesas 5 
Lobster, 1B ® 
OB. .eeeese 5 
ve 
® # doz... 175 
Mie 105 a 
in Fan oll 
fe oe 1e a72% |Carolina, fair at? 
ives, een, eereseseee « 
os ae 9 -- Bongos, ” 648 6y 
% dos. ‘old.—— 2275 eae — —% aos 
onp. oe faunay... 
* —-— 244 |Starch, La 5a 7 
sn ifaaw'd | eg ies 3 9¥a—10 


a3% |Starch. Corn.....— a—10 
CREAM OF TARTAR. 

Grand Comme: 53 a — 
Good Quality... a—-— 
Ordinary.........20 a—35 

Flour and Grain. 
No. 2 Milwauk, 1 12 





x See ereee 
te ee 
ESERELTA 














00 

950 

a5w 

9425 

No 2.... .... a 30) 

Sour Flour ....45) #575 

Gok Mt Y 252% 

dywin 3 a3 

Sarr 0323 O715 

No.1 Milwauk.120 .a 130 
woo iis cate Hides, 

Aa 3B Morino—48 0 

‘Aiea Come a—00 

Combing....—48 a—o8 

a— 

a—W 

a—27 

a 

a—8B 

ass 

a—18 

a—30 

a4 

at 























Cal. 8.C. uae. 






po ae. Oe. — i \Northern 
] a7 .sitd.—— 
Dronoco 





tri 
Qrenoeo -.....— i a 8x Nor, fale. 
nad olt, ee 
f Peet 12 oman 
Marac’ibosad—13 a—— 





' 
<a—— iOak, hea 
_— Oak! erene 2. 
- ataee 








‘Hem!’ 


hae Drugs atd Dyes. 

‘ Ols....-. 216 @ 24 Jalap, gold... 
hioes. # B...— 2 ka— 15 'Lac Dye, goid - — 
mean ee ica bat.® an} 
4) ts | 
vree. gid.— u— 13% 
os olsret. ae ~ oa 31 
Arsenic Dow’r.g. 3 a— 3% 
d a 


serries.Pers.@ld— -s uatwalia “ 
Tr ‘etayv.. ee pPpo g<oia— 
i Ol bers. Zid 425 a4 











st’ne.tior— 4 a—— — Pepperm 
rim e¥t’n.cd3450 a3350 giasg..... 400 a—— 
-ref.—— a—27 oi Vitriot. 
Cantharides.. 125 a—— 6-6 deg. -— a— 1% 


Car.A’ mon" ruatd 13%a—— |Opium.'fy 550 a 50 
Car S..—-— a 132% Oxal.Acid ¥ibaalyce - 0% 


ae ou in way 70a — j|#aospnorus.. ¢ 
netves Potash. .—2i 2-2 
Chamomtioii -—19 a—40 Shee, pe ak a— 70 
Chlorate Pot- Rhubarb, ~~ alk 
asn,goid....— Sago, rid, 2’d 








a— 
. miatgid.— — a—ll 
Sock Mex.nd.— 43 a—45 i Soda, gold 131ka—— 





Dperas.Am— 75 1_—100 |Sarsa’illa,Hon. 
CreamTar.gd.— 34 a— 35 in bd, gd....— a - 
Cubebs,i.b.g.— 8x%a— 9 “hia, . 

Cuten. goid...— 6¥a— 7 | gid... .. 14 a— 12 
Epsom saits..— — | E.1...—10 a— 
Gamboge, gid.—57 a—59 |Senna, Alex..— 16 a—— 
Gum Arabic Shellac. goid.— 40 

s’ts cur......—13Ka—15 |Sodaashi Feed? 00) a2 0 
Gum Arabic, Iph. Quin. ‘815 «a 22 

ina chinn aad —16 a—50 'Tart.Acid.gd....42ka — 
Gum Benzoin— 50 a—60 |Verdigns.gid.—27 a— 2 





Tat G3 a 133 
Bengal, #D ali 
: a—37 |Madras, cury—% a—S% 
Gum Traz.,st.— 20 a—40 |Manilla “ —6 

Gum Traq.8.00.06 a 8% ,Caraccas,gold—— a—— 
Hyd.Pota.Am—— a 240 |GQuatemala.gad -¥2\a 12% 
. Ipecacuanna, 
r Brazil, gold. —-— a— 98 


Metals 

TRON—Dotr: Bars $1@14 COPPER—DUTY: Pig and 
¥#DB; R.R.70c 8100 BD; Bar {ee and Sheathing 

er and bene ty ¥ _ 4c.# B 
Am’can Ingot— Wa— 21 
Sheathing,new 
(suits) # B...— a—3l 
Sheathing,oid— 19 a— 21 
Sheath’ gz, yell—21 a—— 





ton; ae se. # D. 
Eng. Rail. 
goidin basic io a42 00 
Amer. Rail ® ton, 
currency... 00 24500 | Bolts — 26 
Pig. Knglish & TIN-(ZiNN)—DUTY |. Pig, 
Scovcn. # ton. 23 50a 3000, Bars, and Blok free. 
Pig. American., hee epee Le and Sheets 1b# 








ding., * _ ct. 
Bar. Sw. ass. * 100 00a -- | Banca, on. “SD, 
Sheet. Ruseia'® | gold:..... —23 a-— 


go 
Straits, goid..— 18,a—18\ 
» | English, gold. — lika— 1836 
T..Com..— 4 a— S| Pinter 1.C.cn 7 72 
NAILS.—Duty: Cat, 1; pi a 6 
rought,2; Horseshoe, 
5cents ® Db 


cur, tdaaia 8 — a310 





a 335 |Plates, gold... — a 72% 
fia 7d. co eae 2 dom.. 775 a 800 
Giace hvedpen dion 8 |ZINC—Dory. In Pigs,B 
SH Or—_DuTY: | pixe. # B. 2 50 #100 ms.; Sheets 
D ? & Pk (c) # 


B. 
a—— j|In Sheets gid.—— a— 


— Naval Stores. Etc. 
OIL—DortTy: Foe ),Olive NAVAL STORES — Dut 
nseed, F! Sp’ts s0cts. # 


ntine 
; gal.; =* other ‘kinds 2 Ser ct 


74 Bb 30'ct.; Sperm 
12s to gal. ct. Sper and 
Whale or other fish (for- (Purpen. “Stt.N 
tar Wiimins Boe 29a - 31 








‘al 
Olive, # pox.. a 440 





Oliveime. #vai tis 212 sre 225 a 237 
- 8¥a— 9 Tar ¥ bbi N.C 73 2 237% 
Linseea, wGity: a ee a 200 
BAL n0.-000 —— a-— 58 Resin,com std ie 2175 
ya. Eng.—— a—— 0.2 
Whale, cruae— 65 a— 66 280 Is........ 19) a210 
« ref. Wint— 68 a— 69 pi’ n.— 30%a— 31 
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PERFECTION IN COOKING 


accomplished by the most inexperienced by the use of 


Knickerbocker Baking Powder. 


It stands withouta rival and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 
yet offered. Itis no trouble to useit. Free from all 

tionable ingredients and is absolutely Full 
Weight. 








WM. J. STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 
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DEMOCRATIC CURRENCY REFORM, 


Tue Democratic: party of this country, 
though often rebuked and rejected by the 
people, seems incapable of. forgetting its 
repudiating proclivities. In 1868 its na- 
tional. convention formally endorsed the 
Pendletonian swindle of paying the bond- 
ed debt of the United States with green- 
backs, unless the bond itself or the law 
authorizing it contamed an. express stipula- 
tion for payvmentin gold, In 1872 it had 
not the courage to make a platform for 
itself;. but accepted one already made by 
the so-called Liberal Republicans, and took 
their ticket into the bargain. For the time 
being Mr. Greeley, a life-long hater of 
Democracy, became its standard-bearer; 
and Democracy and Greeleyism, thus un- 
naturally united, went to the. wall by one 
of the most overwhelming defeats known 
in the political history of this country. 

The recent feat of Democracy at St. 
Louis on the financial question accords well 
with its history. It dare not undertake 
to pass a definite resolution on any subject; 
and, hence, the whole platform, so-called, 
appears as a political essay, which Mr. 
Dorsheimer, of this state, is said to-have 
read with wonderful artistic effect. This 
wordy essay fires right and left at the Re- 
publican party for its failure during the 
last eleven years to make provision for the 
redemption of legal tender notes. It talks 
about this failure as ‘‘a disregard of the 
plighted faith of the nation,” and denounces 
the policy ‘‘ which, during eleven years of 
peace, has made no advance toward re- 
sumption.” It charges the party with ‘‘an- 
nually professing to intend a speedy return 
to specie payments,” and then annually en- 
acting ‘‘fresh hindrances thereto.” One 
might suppose that Democracy was really 
ina state of grief and sorrow over the re- 
missness of the Republican party in bring- 
ing about specie resumption, and that the 
St. Louis Convention meant not only to re- 
buke this delay, but also to suggest some 
plan to gain the end which Republicans 
had been postponing and defeating for 
eleven long years, and that, too, in the 
time of peace. So the essay reads, if you 
will stop reading at the right place. 

But if you read on, this pleasant dream 
will be thoroughly exploded, The matter 
of fact is that the whole essay, from begin- 
ning to end, contains but one definite prop- 
osition, and this we have in these words: 
‘* WE DENOUNCE THE RESUMPTION CLAUSE 
OF THE ACT OF 1875 AND WE HERE DEMAND 
ITS REPEAL.” Such a lack of wit, such a 
revelation of hypocrisy, such a self-stultifi- 
cation in the use of language, such a stupid 
effort to humbug the people, such a trans- 
parent trickery in the attempt to play a 
dodge game between hard and soft-money 
Democrdts—yes, such a senseless rigmarole 
of words in the business of making political 
platforms has had no equal in the darkest 
or brightest days of Democracy. Let us 
see how this matter stands. 

The Congress of the United States, by 
the Act of January 14th, 1875, pledged the 
faith of the Government to commence the 
gold redemption of its legal-tender notes on 
the ist of January, 1879, and gave to the 
Secretary of the Treasury certain powers 
for the purpose of carrying this part of the 
act into effect. The plan was a Republican 
measure, and it had the merit of designat- 
ing a time when resumption should begin. 
The Democrats, as represented in the St. 
Louis Convention, demand the uncon- 
ditional repeal of this act, What do they 
propose to substitute for it, if repealed? 
Just nothing at.all but-words.. They. want 
specie resumption as a thing to be talked 
about for the sake of the hard-money por- 
tion of the party; but they do not want any 
plan to secure it; and they do want to repeal 
the only act of Congress which contains 
such a plan, They: have nothing to substi- 
tute for it, not a word in condemnation of 
the paper money lunacy of the inflationists, 
and not even a hint as to when they will be 
ready to make, specie resumption a. practical 
measure. The very things which they 
charge upon Republicans—and~in most re- 
spects falsely—they themselves propose to 
do and to keep doing, with no. intimation 
as to when they will ‘stop. Brilliant: cur- 


either. do not know enough to have or have 

not courage enough to state one single prac- 
tical idea on the subject. The only thing 
which is definite is just the thing which the 
inflationists demand; and this is the repeal 
of the Resumption Act. 

We claim no prophetic illumination other 
than that of common sense; but we be- 
lieve that Samuel J. Tilden will not be and 
that Gen. Rutherford B. Hayes will be the 
next President of the United States. The 
former cannot be elected without the vote 
of New York State, and might not be even 
with it; and that vote he can never get. 
The currency part of the St. Louis plat- 
form politically seals his fate. If he accepts 
it, he isa dead man in New York State; and 
if he rejects it, he isa dead man with the 
inflationists. He isa dead man any way, 
unless Governor Hayes should commit a 
grievous error in his letter of acceptance, 
which he is not likely to do. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE TRADER. 


THE trader is a middleman who stands 
between the producer and the consumer 
and performs an important fupction in 
respect toeach. In reference to the former 
he is a buyer and in reference to the latter 
he isa seller. He buys to sell and makes 
his profits by adding to the price of what 
he sells. He, consequently, furnishes a 
double market—one for producers to sell in 
and another for consumers tobuy in. They 
meet each other and make their exchanges 
through him. The consumer buys com- 
paratively but very little of the actual pro- 
ducer; and, hence, nearly the whole ma- 
chinery of commerce is a machinery cre- 
ated and conducted by traders. The place 
of production and that of consumption are 
usually so wide apart that the services of 
the trader are not only a great convenience 
to society, but indispensable to its progress. 
If every consumer had to find the producer 
to get what he wants, or every producer 
had to find the actual consumer to dispose 
of what he has to sell, there would be not 
only an immense loss of time, but a very 
inadequate supply of human wants. Such 
a system of exchanges is not compatible 
with anything like an advanced state of 


civilization. 
We hence, find, in all countries not in the 


state of absolute barbarism a class of per- 
sons whose exclusive business is that of 
trade. While they do not change the utility 
or character of the products of industry, 
they do gather them at given points in large 
amounts and in great variety. These points 
are for the most part cities and villages. 
Indeed, cities and villages are chiefly the 
creations of trade—receiving and distribut- 
ing centers, where not only traders live, but 
where producers and consumers meet each 
other, the one to sell and the other to buy. 
An ordinary country store 1s, on a small 
scale, an epitome of the whole idea. The 
owner purchases an assortment of commod- 
ities for sale, suiting the quantity and kind 
to the demands of hiscustomers. From these 
customers he receives either other commod- 
ities or cash in exchange. If the former, 
he sells them to other customers; and if the 
latter, then with 1t he buys other commod- 
ities for sale. Increase the number of such 
stores at a given locality, and we have a vil- 
lage. Increase the number still further, and 
we have acity. Every city was first a vil- 
lage, and both are mainly trading centers. 
Neither would be possible without trade. 
All trade being at last nothing but an ex- 
change of the products of industry, it fol- 
lows that the trading class, who produce 
nothing, but simply buy to sell, must in the 
price of products impose what may be 
called a commercial tax upon the other 
classes of society. This tax is levied and 
collected in the price of commodities, The 
consumer who buys a barrel of flour of a 
dealer in flour has to pay the trader’s price— 
that is to say, the producer’s price, with the 
additional charge imposed ‘by the trader. 
If there be but one trader standing between 
the producer and the consumer, then there 
is but.one such charge. If, however, there 
be:two.or three traders—as the: importer of 


dealer in flour, and also the retail dealer, of 
whom the consumer purchases—then three 
commercial taxes.are aggregated in the final: 





rency reformers are these Democrats; who. 


be added to the producer’s price and ‘paid 
by the:consumer, 
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flour from a foreign country, the wholesale - 


price, © All their‘expenses and profits must. | 








We, hence, see that the nearer the pro- 
ducer and the consumer are’to the market 
at which they make their exchanges the 
less dependent they are upon traders and 
the less the commercial tax which must be 
paid on the products of industry. This is 
one of the many arguments that show the 
advantages of purely domestic trade when 
compared with foreign commerce. If the 
same people could produce all they con- 
sume, and as cheaply-as:a- portion of it can 
be produced abroad, there would be no 
motive for foreign trade and no advantage 
in it. So far as they Can do 90, it is best 
that they should, since they thereby create 
their own market, reap the entire advan- 
tages of trade, and lessen the commercial 
tax On consumption. Commerce is simply 
a means to an end, and the fewer the mid- 
dlemen it employs the less its charge upon 
the products of industry. There is, of 
course, no objection to foreign commerce 
in its proper sphere; yet the thrift and 
prosperity of a country must depend main- 
ly upon that commerce which is purely do- 
mestic, by having the production and the 
consumption within its own territory. 


THE DOLLAR OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Ir the Butlers, the Careys, the Kelleys 
the inflation Democrats of Ohio, and the 
whole race of greenback and _ three-sixty- 
five financiers would stop long enough to 
define the word dollar, there would be some 
hope of their seeing things as they are, and 
at last coming to a sensible conclusion in 
regard to the currency question. What is 
a dollar, as determined by the laws of the 
United States? In the first place, it isa 
piece of gold or silver, containing nine 
hundred parts of pure metal to one hun- 
dred of alloy. If it be a gold dollar, then, 
in the next place, it has the standard weight 
of twenty five and eight-tenths grains and 
is the unit of value. If it be a silver dol- 
lar, then its weight is four hundred and 
twenty grains troy. In the third place, 
this dollar in either form is coined by the 
authority of the United States, and also 
bears upon it certain inscriptions, for the 
purpose of identifying it. The gold dollar 
and its multiples are a legal tender for all 
sums of indebtedness, and the silver dollar 
isa legal tender for any amount not ex- 
ceeding five dollars in any one payment. 

The word dollar is simply an abridged 
statement of these facts. It is a term to 
represent things, and these are the things 
represented, including the metal, its weight, 
its fineness, its coinage inscriptions, and its 
legal-tender character. The wholeis sum- 
marized in a single term. 

Now, what are greenbacks? Are they 
dollars or multiples of dollars? Not at all, 
any more than a bag of feathers is a load of 
hay. They do not profess to be dollars, 
and the law authorizing their issue does not 
declare them to be dollars. On their very 
face they purport to be evidences of debt 
against the United States, and, as such, 
promises to pay dollars to their holders— 
that is to say, to deliver to these holders a 
given quantity of gold coin. The stipula- 
tion is to pay certain quantities of gold. 
These greenbacks are not payable in 
stamped paper, in 3-65 bonds, or in any- 
thing but the precise thing which ‘they 
stipulate. They pledge the Government to 
pay dollars; and the Government has de- 
fined by law the meaning of the word dollar. 


as it occurs in the contract. 
Take, then, this dollar as the medium of 


payment—or, rather, the thing to be paid— 
from behind the greenback, and what have 
you left? Separate the thing promised 
from the promise, and the residuum is a 
piece of paper, having no more value than 
any other paper of the same kind and equal 
amount, and none the better because it was 
originally issued by the Government. © It is 





the relation of this piece of paper, real or, 


supposed, to the thing promised that gives 
it all its commercial value; and the moment 
this relation is absolutely dissolved the value 
disappears. Put behind it another piece of 
paper, called a 3-65 bond, and what you 
have is one piece of paper supporting an- 


other, each convertible into and resting on - 


the other, and neither resting- upon real 


value. The general credit of the Govern-, 
ment, as a support to .the greenback, | 


amounts to nothing except ‘as it leads to 





the belief that the Government’ will ulti-- 
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mately pay thething promised. Let it once 
be settled that the debt is to be repudiated 
and never paid in gold or its equivalent, 
and it will share the fate of all repudiated 
paper, gradually declining in purchasing 
power and finally becoming worthless. 
But we are told that the greenback, while 
a debt obligation, is also a legal tender in 
the payment of debts; which simply means 
that the Government, by thé haked force of 
law, declares that it shall be! receivable at 
its face value in the payment of debts. 
This is quite true. Yet no legal-tender act 
ever did or ever can cone the natural 
laws of value. The Legal-tender Act has 
been in force ever since 1862; and who 
needs to be told that during this period the 
greenback has fluctuated more than one 
hundred per cent. in its value? Value is a 
thing which law cannot create or deter- 
mine. Coinage does not create value, but 
is simply a convenient way of expressing 
it. Printing certain words and characters 
upon a piece of paper, and then declaring 
that paper a legal tender, will not deter- 
mine how much of other things the paper 
will buy. 
This so-called paper dollar—that is to say, 
a promise to pay a dollar—is at a discount, 
as compared with the real dollar, notwith- 
standing its legal-tender character. It cir. 
culates, but not at its face value, because 
the people do not regard it as the represent- 
ative of a dollar. If it were made converti- 
ble into a 8-65 bond, then whether this 
convertibility would lift it to the commer- 
cial value of a dollar or not would depend 
on the market value of the bond. There is 
not the slightest prospect that such a bond 
would be worth par in gold, and it certainly 
would not elevate the greenback above its 
own value. Indeed, the whole scheme of 
making a bond the basis on which a paper 


‘currency is to rest by the convertibility of 


the one into the other is simply building 
one debt upon another. What is wanted is 
a stable value, which is not itself a debt, 


and this is supplied by the real dollar. To 


this are attached the greatest uniformity 
and stability of value, and when paper cur- 
rency is convertible into it the people ‘ac- 
cept it at the gold value. Any scheme that 
dispenses with it simply substitutes a sham 
for a reality. 


THE TWO SILVER BILLS. 


Tne House of Representatives has passed 
two bills for the issue of subsidiary silver 
coin, the first of which provides for the 
issue of silver coin to the amount of $10,- 
000,000, in exchange for an equal amount 
of legal-tender notes, and directs the notes 
so received to be held as a separate fund 
for the redemption of an equal amount of 
fractional currency. The fractional notes 
are to be destroyed and regarded as a part of 
the Sinking Fund. The object of this bill 
is simply to facilitate the substitution of 
silver coin for fractional notes. While it 
involves no expansion of the currency of the 
country, it would get out the silver coin more 
rapidly, and thus relieve the scarcity of small 
change, which has been an annoyance to 
the people. 

The other bill provides for the coining of 
$20,000,000 more of subsidiary silver coin, 
and directs this coin to be paid out for the 
ordinary expenses of the Government. 
This would be an addition of $20,000,000 
of debased silver coin to the currency of 
the country. The coin contains 385 8-10 
grains to the dollar; and at the present 
price of silver the value of a hundred dol- 
lars in such coin would be equal to about 
$81.74 in gold, or nearly twenty per cent. 
below par in gold. The mere statement of 
its value is sufficient to show that it should 
not be issued except for the redemption of 
fractional notes, unless Congress proposes 
to flood the country with a debased silver 
currency. As a purely token currency, 
issued in limited amounts, to replace the 
paper tokens already in use, it would do no 
harm; but the proposition to pay out such 
coin for ordinary disbursements is the first 
step in the wrong direction. Itis an en- 
tering wedge for the Bogy-Jones theory, 

which, if adopted, would. depreciate the 
standard of value, be an act of virtual re- 
pudiation on the part of the Government, 
and. authorize repudiation in settling private 
claims between citizens. 

What the Senate should do is to pass the 








former of these bills, and lay the latter on 
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the tableyor put it under the table,:or, at 
any rate, réfuse to concur with the financial 
stupidity of the House. Any measure 
whose practical effect is to reduce the 
standard of value, or that is a step in that 
direction, is simply a fraud that will in the 
end bring more curses than blessings. 





THE GROWTH OF OUR FINANCIAL 
SYSTEM. 


War has always been the hot-bed of 
paper money and a national debt. Accord- 
ing to Irving’s chronicle of the Conquest of 
Granada, it was a Spanish monk who in- 
vented paper money when the Spaniards 
were making war upon the infidels, who 
intrenched themselves in Andalusia; but it 
is remarkable that Spain is now about the 
only Christian country that has not re- 
sorted to the expediency of a paper cur- 
rency. Immediately after the Battle of 
Bunker Hill ‘the Continental Congress had 
issued two millions of papermoney, which 
was the beginning of our system of finance. 
The experiment was repeated. Its paper 
issues were increased from month to month, 
until the aggregate was $350,000,000. Rob- 
ert Morris borrowed money where he could 
on his own notes. ‘‘Hard money for the 
army” was his appeal to his wealthy 
Quaker acquaintances. In 1781, notwith- 
standing the relief afforded by the French 
loan, the Treasury was $2,500,000 in debt 
for current expenses and the army was 
starving and half-clothed. Morris issued 
his own notes for $1,400,000, and Wash- 
ington’s army set out for Yorktown, 
where the war closed, after $92,485,693 
(Specie) had been expended and a large debt 
had been incurred. Hamilton rescued the 
nation from bankruptcy by introducing in- 
ternal taxation and duties on imports. A 
national bank was established ant coinage 
acts were passed. The expansion of the state 
bank circulation culminated in the panic 
of 1814. A second national bank was organ- 
ized by the Democrats, and overthrown 16 
years after by their leader. High tariff or 
low tariff prevailed fora season. The panics 
of 1837 and 1857 paralyzed every industry 
in the country. At the crisis of the civil 
war the Government adopted the expedient 
of the Continental Congress and resorted to 
paper. The Legal-Tender and National 
Bank acts were passed and the largest loan 
ever sanctioned by any government was 
placed successfully upon the foreign mar- 
ket. 

But the most marvelous incident of the 
financial history of the hundred years is 
the growth of banking. When the Declar- 
ation of Independence was signed there 
was not a single bank in the thirteen colo- 
nies. There are to-day in the United 
States 907 chartered state banks, 2,118 na- 
tional banks, 666 savings banks, and 2,375 
private banks—6,066 in all. The pioneer 
was the Bank of North America, estab- 
lished in Philadelphia by the Continental 
Congress, in 1782, with a capital of $400,- 
000. It issued notes redeemable in Span- 
ish dollars and aided Robert Morris in car- 
rying the colonies through the closing 
years of the war. Two years later the 
Bank of New York was opened in the Wal- 
ton House, in Franklin Square, with Alex- 
ander Hamilton on the board of directors, 
In 1799 the Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany was organized, with Aaron Burr as 
one of the managers. When the second 
war with Great Britain broke out 89 banks 
had been organized under state charters, 
with a capital of over $40,000,000. The 
state banks at the present time have a cap- 
ital of $164,366,669, while the national 
banks have attracted over $500,000,000 to 
their support. 

EE 
DRY GOODS. 
A CENTURY OF DRY GOODS. 


Noraine could more strongly mark the 
progress..of the nation. in.population, man- 
ufactures, and in wealth during the past 
hundred years than a bare statistical state. 
ment of the value of our imports and of our 
home-made fabrics at the commencement of 
our century of national existence, and: of 
the present.condition of our imports and of 
our textile. manufactures.” The ‘contrast 
would be startling, but we»havesnot:-the 
space at our command to display the fig- 
ures. Every one who has even a superficial 
knowledge of the facts well comprehends 





the vastnessfof the change that has taken 
place.;. Some attempt should have been 
made to exhibit the gradual] advancement 


‘that has taken place in our cotton, woolen, 


silk, and worsted fabrics, by a chronolog- 
ical arrangement of specimens at the Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia; but nothing of the 
sort appears to have been.thought of, and 


ithe display of specimens of our manufac- 


tures, though very large and satisfactory, 
as far as they go, lack the necessary 
arrangement, with accompanying figures, 
which would show at:a glance the immens- 
ity of our textile productions. 

The examples of all woven and felted 
goods inthe Centennial Exhibition were 
in number 770, of which the United States 
contributes 273, the British Empire 122, and 
other nations 377. Exclusive of Canada, 
Great Britain and five of her colonies 
sends 93 examples, while Germany - sends 
73, France 52, and Belgium 47. Canada 
sends woolen, as well as cotton. Russia 
makes a magnificent display of cloth of 
gold and of silver. The exhibits of Mex- 
ico of woolens are very creditable. In the 
exhibits of silks France shows to the best 
advantage, having 50 out of 208 examples, 
to 38 from the United States, 29 from 
Japan, 20 from the British Empire, 19 from 
Switzerland, 12 from Italy, 9 from China, 
and from six other nations 31. Germany 
makes but a small display of silks, and 
Austria sends but seven ‘samples, being 
mostly composed of ribbons. 

There-has been a sale in progress during 
the past week of the stock of a suspended 
dry goods jobbing firm, which in itself fur- 


nishes a striking example of the immense 
proportions to which dealings in dry goods 
are carried by even comparatively small 
concerns, 

The peremptory sale of the stock of 
Messrs, Cochran, McLean & Co., which 
commenced on Tuesday, the 27th, and con- 
tinued through the week, has been the 
means of attracting a large number of buy- 
ers; and, although the prices obtained must. 
leave a serious loss, yet the course of the 
receivers is commended as being a wise one. 
The value of the goods offered was esti- 
mated at about a million of dollars and 
the stock comprised a general assortment of 
seasonable fabrics. 

Considering the extraordinary heat of the 
weather during the past fortnight, the po- 
litical distraction occasioned by the Demo- 
cratic Convention in St. Louis, and the 
attractions of the Centennial Exhibition in 


' Philadelphia, the week’s business has been 


very good. It is the last week of our cen- 
tury, and after a four-days’ holiday there 
will probably follow a dull time, which will 
be mostly devoted to stock-taking and re- 
Sy erties, in the country. 
here have been no important changes in 
the figures of the price-list; but there have 
been somé offerings of special goods at re- 
duced prices, in order to effect clearing-out 
sales. The following circular was issued 
this week, and it will be of some interest to 
the buyers of bleached goods: 
‘‘ New York, June 28th, 1876. 
“‘Gentlemen:—The manufacturers of the 
‘Fruit of the Loom’ cottons, having re- 


. duced the production of their wide goods 


and wishing to close the stock on hand, 
offer them to the trade at the following ex- 
tremely low prices—viz. : 

‘4-2 inch—12}c. net, 60 days. 

‘5-4 inch—144c. net, 60 days. 

‘6-4 inch—17c. net, 60 days. 

“ Bills dated July 15th. 

‘“The price will be materially advanced 
after closing stock on hand, and no orders 
will be taken after, unless at the advance. 

‘* FRANcts BAKER, 81 Thomas St.” 

There has been a fairly active business 
done in prints during the week, the chief 
demand being for flag and decoration prints, 


| some of which were sold out clean; but 


there will be little doing in flag prints for 
the next twelve months. There has been 
considerable. package business done in 
white ground and light fancy prints and in 
shirtings. Nothing has been done in dark 
work as yet; but the samples are ready in 
many instances and the new goods will be 
ready for delivery by the ist of August. 
Prices have not yet been determined upon 
for new dark prints. 

Ginghams and denims are very dull.and 
nothing will. be done in them for a week 
to come. 

The American Linen ‘Co.'s print-cloth 
mills at Fall River have been destroyed by 
fire, a probable loss’ of $200,000, which ‘is 
said to be fully covered by insurance. 
These'mills ‘were established for the manu- 
facture of crash,-burlaps, and other coarse 
linen fabrics; but the production was sub- 
sequently c to print cloths, of which 
some:9,000 pieces weekly have lately been 


Woolen goods have been quiet during 
theweek and.a general lack. of. activity 
Saket in every department. No essen- 

jal. change can be looked for sooner than 
the middle of July. 

Foreign goods are without.improvement, 
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the. demand being confined, almost. excly- 
sively to a few styles of seasonable goods 
especially adapted to city trade. 

he custom-house statistics exhibit: a 
continued diminution in the value of for- 
eign dry goods entering at this port. The 
aggregate foreign coin value of entries dur- 
ing the month of June were but $3,829,485, 
which is $2,123,287 below the total for the 
corresponding month last year and $2,648,- 
803 less than during June, 1874. 

The entries for consumption for. the 
month amount to $2,813,221, as against 
$3,928,745 last year and $4,274,482 in 1874. 
The withdrawals from warehouse show an 
increase of $82,467 over June last year and 
a decrease of $93,480 compared with 1874. 
The entries for warehousing show a de- 
crease of $1,008,763 and $1,189,052, com- 
pared with 1875 and 1874 respectively. 





OBITUARY. 

Joun AvcHINcLoss, the senior member 
of the old dry goods firm of John & Hugh 
Auchincloss, of 47 White Street, died at Que- 
bec, Monday, 26th ult., in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. He left this city June 19th, 
accompanied by one of his sons, on a fishing 
excursion. The firm, which was one of 
the oldest in White Street, was started in 
1805, when Hugh <Auchincloss, father of 
the late head of the firm and also of the 
junior member, a native of Paisley, Scot- 
land, began business in this city. The 
house subsequently became the agents for 
several well-known European manufactur- 
ing firms. Mr. John Auchincloss was a di- 
rector of the Merchants’ Bank and a trustee 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Company. 
The firm had for many years past been 
chiefly importers of cotton thread. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, July 1, 1876. | 
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Now ready a large and elegant stock of 


especially adapted to the present season. 


A splendid assortment of 
from $18 and upward 


A large stock of LADIES’ and CHILDRE 


H. Cc. F. 


CORNER SIXTH AVENUE AND 20TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


KOCH, 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


LACE POLONAISES, BASQUES, AND OVERSKIRTS, BATISTE SUITS and OVER- 
DRESSES, GRENADINE SUITS, etc., etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 


‘Ladies can also select material from an extensive stock of SILKS and DRESS GOODS, and have the 
same made up on-the premises, in latest ne thd Ae ass dressmakers, atyery short notice. 


Ladies visiting New York should not fail to call at KOCH’s. 


i 
N UNDERWEAR at half the former prices. 





R PRICE-LIST. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also Stair Carpets, Velvet Rugs, 
Crumb-Cloths, Oil-Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 
arpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the United States free of charge. 
Zs E 


J. A. BENDALL. 





MRS. VAN HOUTEN, 


formerly of 72 Nassau St., corner of John, has 


REMOVED TO NO.9 JOHN STREET, 


near Broadway, where she will be pleased to meet all 
her friends and former patrons. 
She will keepatull assortment of 


Gen‘lemen’s Furnishing Goods, 
SHIRTS, CUFFS, COLLARS, 


of every style and qnality, ready made and made to 
order. Also a great variety of Summer and Winter 
UNDERWEAR. 


Union Adams, 
Hosiery, 
~ Gloves, 


Underwear, 
and. Fine Furnishitigs, 


847 BROADWAY, 








Near 14th Street, EW YORK; 


KID CLOVES. 


BEST QUALITY TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, 
any color or size, $1.00 per pair; three pair, $2.75, 
sent postpaid. Also a large and well-selected stock of 
LADIES’ CNDERWEAR, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 

AND MILLINERY GOODS, HAMBURG ED6G- 
INGS AND INSERTIONS, Efc., ETc. 


Send Stamp for Lilustrated Spring Price-List. 
Samples sent free on application. 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City, 
Between 27th and 2th Streets. 
A Liberal Reduction to Wholesale Buyers. 


CARPETS. 


The finest and most complete assortments of Car- 
ts, Oilcloths, Mats, Matting, Shades, Cornices, 
Pac Curtains, etc.,in the city, at- prices exception- 
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elve’ mM $).10; x 
English Body Brussels, $1.65; worth $2.25. 


erienn Body Brussels, 76c.;, worth $1.50. 
Famih Ta’ koe ete 1.25, $1.35. 
Three-oty Dero $).20, $1.25, $1 . 
I in 118, 380. .. 456., 
cloths from 20c., 35e., $8e., 40c.; 45¢. 
Also rich and medium 
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Financial. 


THE RELATIONS OF VOLUME AND 
VALUE. 

Ir paper money, declared to be a legal 
tender, were limited in its volume strictly 
to that amount that is just equal to the 
amount of gold that would circulate among 
the people in the absence of such money, 
this limitation would keep it at par or very 
nearly at par with gold, even though it is 
inconvertible. It would simply take the 
place of gold, without increasing the ag- 
gregate of the circulation. In 1797 the 
Restriction Act of Parliament took effect, 
suspending cash payments at the Bank of 
England and making the notes of the bank 
virtually a legal tender; and yet, contrary 
to the predictions of many, these notes for 
three years maintained their position at par 
with gold, although not convertible into it. 
In 1800 a greatly increased quantity of 
these notes was thrown upon the market; 
and the consequence was that they imme- 
diately began to depreciate, and the depre- 
ciation went forward pari passu with the 
increase of quantity. The quantity ex- 
ceeded the limit at which they could be 
kept at par with gold; and, as the notes 
were necessarily confined to the country of 
their issue, having only a local and artificial 
value, there was no method of getting rid 
of the excess. Had the same amount of 
gold been put in circulation, the excess 
would have found its way into other coun- 
tries. 

The history of Russian assignats illus- 
trates the same principle. In 1769 forty 
millions of paper rubles were issued by the 
Government bank, established the preceding 
year. They were declared to be a legal 
tender at the same rate as si/ver rubles; and, 
to maintain their circulation at par, it was 
provided that a certain proportion of the 
taxes should be payable in them. This vol- 
ume not being excessive and no additions 
being made to it for about eighteen years, 
these assignats, though forming a species 
of inconvertible paper money, circulated 
among the people during this whole period 
at about the same value as silver. This 
volume, however, was not maintained. In 
1787 there was an additional issue of sixty 
millions, carrying up the aggregate to one 
hundred millions; and the consequence was 
that the value of the whole speedily sunk 
about eight per cent. below silver rubles. 
Other issues were subsequently made, till 
in 1811 they had risen to the enormous 
amount of five hundred and seventy-seven 
millions; and then, as compared with silver, 
they were at a discount of four hundred per 
cent. In1815 the quantity of these assignats 
was very considerably reduced, and their 
value increased with the decrease of quan- 
tity. The same principle has marked the 
whole hisjory of these Russian assignats. 

Here, then, are two striking examples, to 
cite no others, showing that inconvertible 
paper money, limited in quantity to the 
amount of gold or silver that would circu- 
late in its absence, may be issued without 
depreciation. It was so for three years 
with the notes of the Bank of En- 
gland, and for abut eighteen years with 
the Russian assignats. It, hence, follows 
that the moment such money undergoes 
any considerable depreciation the issue is 
excessive. It is more than sufficient to 
take the place that would be occupied by 
gold or silver if the issue had not been made. 
Having no power of self-contraction by 
going elsewhere,and being inconvertible, as 
well as excessive, it must of necessity de- 
preciate the moment it overstocks the mar- 
ket with this kind of money. The result 
is as unavoidable as the law of gravitation. 
The total history of the world supplies no 
case in which the cause when acting has 
not produced the result. 

If, then, it be true that paper money 
limited to a proper quantity may be issued 
without depreciation, is there any way of 
keeping the issue within this limit? But 
two methods are conceivable. The first is 
the discretion of the issuer, and the second 
is the convertibility on demand of such 
money into gold or silver. Unfortunately, 
the first method, in the absence of the 
second, has always proveda failure. Upon 
this question of fact there can be no debate. 
The experience of the world shows that no 
man, no set of men, no banking company, 








and no government has ever excrcised the 
power of issuing inconvertible paper moned 
without in the end abusing the power any 
puting upon the market a greater quantity 
than can circulate at par with gold. The 
moment the abuse begins it is sure to in- 
crease. It always has done so and this is a 
good reason for supposing that it always 
will do so. 

It is, hence, indispensable that those 
who issue paper money should be placed 
under some restraint different from that 
which is supplied simply by their own 
discretion. But one restraint has ever 
proved effective; and this is the convert- 
ibility of such money at the option of the 
holders into gold or silver. The power of 
issue must be held to this responsibility, or 
it will be abused. This is the only sure 
method of limiting the volume to the 
proper quantity and keeping paper notes 
at par with the precious metals. So long 
as the notes are convertible into these 
metals they will commercially have the 
same value. Convertibility is the one 
sovereign preventive of any inflation that 
involves depreciation. It is the limiting 
principle, and nothing has ever yet been 
found that can take its place or do its work. 

There can be no doubt that the paper 
currency of this country is excessive when 
tried by this test. It is a larger volume than 
can be converted into gold on demand. 
It more than takes the place of the gold 
that would circulate in its absence, and, 
hence, it is more than a mere substitute for 
gold. When we come to specie payment as 
an established fact, the paper volume will 
be very considerably reduced. It will sink, 
by natural laws, to that level at which the 
holders can get gold for it whenever they 
want it. There will then be less of it and 
less need of it. Permanent convertibility 
is incompatible with such an enormous dis- 
proportion between the paper currency of 
the country and the gold of the country. 
No country ever did and no country ever 
will maintain paper currency at par with 
such a disproportion. The American peo- 
ple will in the end see this; and when they 
do see it they will take measures to restore 
their currency to the specie standard, not 
without sacrifice and much heated conflict 
of opinion. Established financial truths 
will at length prevail. 





MONEY MARKET. 
CENTENNIAL DIVIDENDS. 


THE payments of July dividends at the 
commencement of our new century are 
not quite so heavy as they were last 
year; but the magnitude of the sums paid 
out, however, in July in this city is suf- 
ficiently grand to show .the vastness of our 
resources and the general prosperity of the 
country, notwithstanding the loud com- 
plaints that have been made of commercial 
depression and distress. The cividends 
that have been announced, and which we 
alone make mention of, are of Government 
bonds, state bonds, bank, railroad, and in- 
surance stocks, and some miscellaneous 
stocks. There are a good many in- 
corporated companies—such as manu- 
facturing associations, ferries, steamboat 
companies, and street railways—which 
make no announcement of their divi- 
dends and which would greatly in- 
crease the aggregate sum if they were 
known. The dividends on the Government 
securities amount to $26,996,441; on state 
securities, $2,237,438; on city bank stocks, 
$2,197,875; on railroad stock and secur- 
ities, $15,290,568; on fire insurance stocks, 
$1,486,093; making the immense aggregate 
of $48,385,928. These dividends are ex- 
clusive of the interest paid by the savings 
banks, which make their customary divi- 
dends. 

The distribution of over sixty millions of 
dividends in the present month will, doubt- 
less, have the effect not only of making 
money easy to borrowers, but of giving 
greater value to most of the dividend-pay- 
ing securities, which will be in better de- 
mand for purposes of reinvestment. 

The long holiday from the ist inst. to 
the 5th, for the purpose of making a fitting 
close of the first century cf our nation’s 
existence and a becoming entrance upon 
the new century, has necessitated the con- 
densation of three business days into one. 
The week has been a very active one in 








Wall Street; but notable chiefly for a rapid 
advance of the market for speculative 
stocks in the middle of the week, which 
was not fully sustained at the close. The 
arrangements necessary for the payment of 
dividends on Saturday caused a good deal 
to be done in the way of shifting temporary 
loans, the result of which was a more active 
demand for money and an advance of rates 
to 4 per cent. on Friday. There was no 
lack of money, however, and the rates on 
“call” loans eased off late in the day. 

The movements in the Gold Room have 
not been marked by much activity; but the 
price advanced, in spite of the payments at 
the Sub-Treasury, as has usually been the 
case. 

Nearly all classes of Government secur- 
ities are in good demand, with an upward 
tendency of the market. The bonds offer- 
ing are small in amount and the favorite 
investments appear to bein the new 1865s 
and 1867s and the new 5 per cents. Rail- 
road bonds and mortgages are in good de 
mand; but the speculative stocks have been 
influenced by the non-payment of dividends 
in certain cases and particularly in Reading 
Railroad Preferred. 

Among the exciting incidents of the 
week on the Stock Exchange was an appli- 
cation made by a heavy ‘“‘bear” operator for 
an injunction to restrain the Western Union 
Telegraph Company from paying the de- 
clared dividend of 11g per cent. The ground 
of the application was the assumed inability 
of the company to pay the dividend out of 
its net earnings. The injunction was 
granted; but that it will be dissolved as 
soon as the managers of the Western Union 
shall be permitted to prove that the assumed 
ground of the application was altogether 
fictitious there is not much reason to doubt. 

Official notice was given to the Stock Ex- 
change on Friday that the United States 
Express Company is about to increase its 
stock by $1,000,000 part in payment fora 
valuable contract just made with the Erie 
Railway, and the residue ( which the com- 
pany’s secretary estimates at not less than 
half the amount) to be divided among the 
present shareholders. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
how rapidly currency and specie had ac- 
cumulated in the vaults of the Associated 
Banks within a few days, the increase in 
all the items of Statement being the result 
mainly of the payments from the Treasury. 
The largest increase, as a matter of course, is 
in the deposits, which have run up to $216,- 
055,200. The changes since last week were 
again in the loans of $3,485,900; in the 
specie of $3,391,400; in the legal fenders of 
$574,300; and in the deposits of $7,303,400; 
while the decrease in the circulation was 
$64,300, making a gain in the surplus re- 
serve above the required 25 per cent. of $2, 
135,250. The entire surplus reserve is now in 
excess of $19,000,000. Comparing the figures 
of the Bank Statement with those for the 
corresponding week in 1875, we find that the 
loans are less to the extent of $27,513,900; 
the legal tenders are less by $19,053,700; the 
deposits by $29,848,500; the circulation by 
$3,443,900; while the specie shows an in- 
crease of $3,391,400. These changes in the 
figures of the Bank Statement represent the 
depreciation of current values during the 
year, and they ought to serve as a warning 
to bankers and speculators of the tremen- 
dous pressure for money which would in- 
evitably follow an advance in prices and an 
increase in business. 

For the present money is sufficiently 
abundant, and the rates of interest alto- 
gether too low for a healthful condition of 
trade. The rates on call loans were a frac- 
tion higher than at the close of the previous 
week, although there were transactions at 
2 per cent. on Government securities. The 
rates on miscellaneous securities were 
about 3 per cent. 

At the close of business on Saturday 
afternoon, although the Street was pe f 
deserted and the heat was unprecedente: 
Ss were firmly maintained at the Stock 


xchange on very moderate transactions. 
Gold closed at 112 5-16. 








TO INVESTORS. 
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rt RTURIN BALLOU, 
Dealer in prt ttn for Investment, 
6 Wall Street, New York. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders. by mail or tele- 
oF. will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gop and Gotp Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DivrpENDs and Town, County, 
and STATE Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
ComMISSION all MARKETABLE Buscas and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C€0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 

Particular attention given to Sa Real Estate 
Mortgages, without cost to the lender. 

Rete ng Any of the Banks or Bankers ot In- 
dianapo 

Thames ‘National Bank, Norwich. Conn. 

New York Cessecpensent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank 








EAST RIVER aavines Jneraze TION, 


New York, June 22 $36. 5 
FIFTY-SIXTH SEMI- ANNU AL DIVIDEND “In- 
terest at the rate of SIX (6) PER CENT. per annum 
has been declared und will be paid on and after the 
10th day of July on all sums which have remained on 
deposit for three or six months previous to the Ist 
day of Julv, 1876. 

Interest not called for will be credited and draw 
interest as an oetpins al deposit. 

Bank — daily from 10to 3, and on Thursday 
— 10 to 7 WILLIAM H. SLOcUM, President. 

AS. A. ‘WHITNEY, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 BROADWAY. 


NEw YORK, June *6th, ‘876. 
FIFTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared the 
5lst Semi-Annual Dividend on all deposits on the Ist 
day of July pext (by the rules entitled thereto), at the 
rate of Six per. cent. per annum on sums of $2,000 and 
under and Five per cent. on sums over $2,000, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in the month. 
Interest not withdrawn will be credited as principal. 
berets will draw — from the Istof January, 
April, July, and Octobe 
E. J. BROWN, President, 
EDWARD SCH ELL, treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE a TRUST COM. 
PAN 
OS. 261 AND 263 aupipank, CORNER OF WAR- 
REN STREET. 
The Board of Trustees of this company has declared 
a dividend of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT, 
on the capital stock from the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after July Ist, prox. 
‘Transfer-books will be closed on the 20th inst, 
J. C. CRUIKSHANK, Secretary. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost adollar. No customer ever had anacre of 
land fall pece his hands. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest or principal when due. Send 
for particulars. References in every State in the 
Union, who will confirm the above facts. 

J. B..WATKINS & CO., LAW RENCE, KAN. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight, and ten percent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New Yor 

The safest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the markct. 

Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 
$10, $25, $50, $100, e200. 


12" Wa Street, New York, Bankers ie £23: 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers among its patrons many who have become 
rich through Frothingham & Co.’s fortunate invest- 
ments. Stocks purchased and ca-ried long as destred 
on margin from three to five per cent. 

{2 Send for Circular. 


The Bridge that has Carried you Safely Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER CENT. 


|g old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
known all over New land and the Mule 
States as the Agency whose <2 Ly are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROM the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has cabang od its fleld and 
to" TH E KANSAS, ISSOURI, AND 
GENCY.” There is n 




















change in its character or hn tal If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will goriaty yon. Ot address for Circular 
and Keterences ACTU. ? nsas, Missouri, and 
Central Loan Agency,’ Socheenvtne. Illinois, 


$10 to $50 invested & welt Street o often 


to fortun 
4 lai 7 pee 
and co P4 of the wall Suzeet Review { ay , EE. 
Bankers an 
Bickers, 72 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 

gash Sfpius ~~ -- * 899:998 88 

San. ie7e - - - - 1,592 775 09 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE Assistn t Gecrotary 
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Young und Old. 


SWEETHEART’S CENTENNIAL. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 








ROSEBUD sits all disconsolate 
At foot of the broad hall-stair, 
Sighing and shaking her curly pate 
And glory of golden hair. 


Pretty pouts on the rosy lips, 

Frowns on the baby brow. 
Sweetheart’s vexed to her finger-tips. 
‘‘ What can the matter be now?” 


Open wide the reproachful eyes— 
Eyes that are Love’s own choice : 

Part the lips in a mild surprise : 
But hark to the injured voice 


“<S’pose you’d fink it was nice you’sef 
If all your frens were a-done 
A trabbelin’ off to Phillydef, 
Wiz you lef’ home all lone? 


‘““Dess my dranpa—my dreat, dreat, dreat, 
Dreat dranpa, my dramma said— 
Was a capt’in man in ze ole Bay State, 
And fought till he fell down dead ! 


‘And all my dreat, dreat uncles, so 
Zey fought and zey bled an’ died ; 
And ift zis big centennial show 
I’se dot a right to some pride. 


“Dess dramma knows. And she tole me so. 
She says I’m a patriot dirl, 
An’ she des finks ’at 7 ought to go, 
As well as Pinkie and Pearl.’’ 


Hot tear-drops brimming the dewy eyes, 
A quiver the rosy lips ; 

Sweet Rosebud bows down her head and cries, 
Aggrieved to the finger-tips. 


Ah! Rosebud, Goldilocks, Sweetheart sweet, 
Lift up thy down-drooping head ; 

Come hither, love, on thy dancing feet, 
With cheeks glowing rosy red. 


With downcast eyeslids and cheeks aglow, 
In tones with chagrin all faint, 

I'll tell my sorrow in accents low 
And utter my sad complaint. 


For I can boast with as good a grace— 
For the blood in my veins is blue— 

Of grandsires sprung fr@m as brave a race 
As Sweetheart’s, so bold and true. 


And sure I am, if patriot pride 
In the grand Centennial show, 

Entitled one to a seat inside, 
I'd be ’mongst the first to go. 


Yet, O my Sweetheart, I’m forced to own 
That Fortune’s most stern decree 

Leaves me, too, darling, at home alone— 
** Zen Pll teep you tumpany !”” 


No longer sitting disconsolate 
On the broad hall-stair in tears, 

She cheers my heart with her pretty prate 
And bids me dismiss my fears. 


For we'll have the “‘ jolliest time,’’ she says, 
‘** All lone by our own lone se’f, 
That we’ll never envy the splen’id days 

Of the folksies in Phillydef. 


‘¢ We'll make anuzzer Centennial show 
Out under ze apple-trees ; 
An’ all ze chillens ‘at touldn’t go 
8’all tum to ours when zay please.”’ 


Ah! Goldilocks, but centennially 

The “‘ show”’ comes to “ Phillydef °’; 
While love it bloometh perennially 

In the heart of your own sweet ‘‘se’f.”’ 





POLLY’S FOURTH. 
BY LIZZIE CHESTER ATWOOD. 


‘*Potty! Polly!” 

Over the clover-tops, down the lane the 
sound came floating; and the echoes took it 
up, until it seemed as if all of the hills 
around were calling ‘‘ Polly, Polly!” 

But it made very little difference to Polly, 
for, with her yellow hair tumbled and 








tossed and her cheeks red as a wild 
rose, she lay 


“ Under the haystack, 
Fast asleep’’; 


and she only heard the voices calling as 
Silver. Hair heard the bears in her sleep. 
By and bye the voices came nearer and near- 
er, and two strong hands took hold of Pol- 
ly’s shoulder. 

‘“Wake up! wake up! Polly Hyatt!” it 
shouted in her ear. Here’s Uncle John 
come down from the city, and not an egg in 
the house to make any cake. Fly around, 
child, and find some.” 

Polly scrambled to her feet, brushed back 
the tangled hair, full of wisps of hay, and 
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stared at her sister Susan with bewildered 
eyes. : 

“‘Oh! Susan!” she said, “‘I was just 
having a beautifuldream. Why didn’t you 
let me finish it?” 

“Pretty time of day to be dreaming!” 
said Susan, crossly; ‘‘ with the bread in the 
ovén and no one to watch it, the peas to be 
shelled, strawberries to be picked, cake to 
make, and somebody’s white dress to be 
ironed.” 

‘‘Whose white dress, Susan?” Polly 
asked, eagerly catching hold of Susan’s 
hand. ‘‘ Whose white dress, and what 
for?” 

‘‘That’s telling,” said Susan, shortly. 
“Come along.” 

Before they had gone half way up the 
lane the sweet morning air or something 
else made Susan feel a little better-natured 
and rather ashamed of the way she had 
snubbed Polly. So she looked down at the 
little figure trotting by her side, and asked: 

‘‘What were you dreaming, Polly?” 

“Oh!” said Polly, with a long sigh. ‘‘I 
dreamed I went to Uncle John’s and saw a 
Fourth of July.” 

“Pooh!” said Susan. ‘‘That wasn’t 
much of adream. You could dream that 
with your eyes open.” 

“‘T wish it would come true!” sighed 
Polly. ‘‘ They were just going to set off the 
fireworks when you waked me up.” 

Susan didn’t say anything; but she looked 
as if she knew something that she didn’t 
mean to tell, and she hurried Polly a little 
faster. 

*“Come along, Polly! I know the bread’s 
burning. And there’s Uncle John, looking 
out of the front window.” 

Polly had lived in the country for the 
ten years of her life, and in all of that time 
had never seen a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion; and now there was going to be a grand 
one in Meriden, where her Uncle John 
lived, and Polly, of course, was crazy to 
see it. 

So, when she saw Uncle John, the thought 
flashed into her mind that if she were par- 
ticularly attentive to him he might possibly 
think of taking her home with him. Any 
way, she determined to try the experiment. 
So she rushed into the house and gave him 
a hug and a kiss. 

‘* Hallo!” said Uncle John. ‘‘ What’s up? 
I thought you generally ran the other way 
when you saw me, Polly Ann.” 

‘*A change has come over the spirit of 
her dream,” said Susan, with a laugh, as 
she went on to the kitchen. 

Polly didn’t say anything; but she 
brought the basket of peas, with a bright 
tin pan to put them in after they were 
shelled, and another one for the pods, and 
sat down on the piazza, close by Uncle 
John’s elbow. 

He went on reading his paper and smok- 
ing his cigar, never even looking at Polly. 

Polly glanced up at him every time she 
took up a fresh pod, hoping that he would 
open a conversation which might bring the 
longed-for invitation; but still he went on 
reading and smoking, with not a word ora 
look for her. So she determined to com- 
mence herself. 

“Uncle John,” she said, as she dropped 
a handful of peas in the pan, ‘‘ would you 
like a glass of fresh buttermilk?” 

‘‘No. Thanks!” said Uncle John. ‘‘ Nev 
er could drink buttermilk.” 

“Oh, dear!” thought Polly. 
couldn’t I have remembered that.”’ 

Pretty soon she thought she would try 
again, so she said: 

‘*Wouldn’t you like a button-hole bou- 
quet, Uncle John?” 

“‘Shouldn’t object,” said Uncle John. 

Down dropped Polly’s handful of peas 
into the pan of pods, and away she flew 
down the garden-walk to her own flower- 
bed. 

She picked her only tea-rose bud anda 
spray of heliotrope and a geranium leaf, 
tied them up with a blade of grass, and 
rushed back to Uncle John’s side. 

*‘See, Uncle John!” she said, holding 
them under his nose. 

‘‘Much obliged. Stick ’em in, Polly,” 
he said, without even looking at them. 

80 Polly pinned them in his button-hole, 
and sat down to her peas again, with a sigh. 

‘Might as well have been chickweed,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘for all he cares about 
’em.”’ 


“Why 











So Uncle John went on reading and Polly 
shelling peas, until the monotony became 
unendurable; and she made up her mind to 
try again and say something—this time in a 
business way, which might be more inter- 
esting. 

So she asked, in an interested manner: 

“*How’s gold, Uncle John?” 

‘* Very well, thank you,” said Uncle John, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

Polly gave a little groan, she was so dis- 
heartened by her lack of success; and, as it 
happened, it did more good than anything 
else. 

Uncle John dropped his paper and sat 
down on the top step and began to help her 
shell the peas. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Polly Ann?” he 
said. ‘‘ You seem to have something on your 
mind that’s rather too much for you.” 

‘Oh! Uncle John,” sighed Polly, ‘‘ can’t 
you guess?” 

‘*Couldn’t possibly. Trot it out.” 

‘Shall I really?” said Polly, tremulous 
with anticipation. 

Really,” said Uncle John. 

‘Well, then,” said Polly, ‘‘ you know 
l’ve never in all my whole lifeseen a Fourth 
of July, and I do wish you'd take me home 
with you. There, now! If you think I’m 
bold, I can’t help it; and if you'll only take 
me I don’t much care.” 

Uncle John laughed. 

** Does Susan want to go, too?” he asked. 

‘‘No,” said Polly. ‘‘She’s seen one, and 
she says she wouldn’t be green enough to 
go again. She says she smells orange peel 
and gunpowder whenever she thinks of it. 
Then Joe’s coming over to-morrow, too.” 








“Oh! Joe’s coming, is he?” said Uncle 
John. ‘‘That accounts for it. Well, you 
run out and ask Susan what she’s ironing 
that white dress for, and I'll finish the 


eas.” 
Away Polly ran to the kitchen, where 


Susan stood over the ironing-board, care- 
fully fluting the ruffles of Polly’s best white 
dress. 

‘‘Oh! ,Susan,” she shouted, ‘‘are you 
doing that for me to wear to Meriden with 
Uncle John?” 

‘Who told you?” 

‘He half told me and I half guessed. 
I’m so glad!” screamed Polly, dancing 
around the kitchen. ‘‘ Where’s Mother? 
Did she say I might?” 

‘‘She’s up-stairs, trimming you hat. 
Don’t be too happy. You may sing a dif- 
ferent song to-morrow night.” 

“Susie, you’re a croaker!” And Polly 
rushed off up-stairs, sure of a sympathizing 
friend in her mother’s room. 

The 3d of July seemed a week long to 
Polly, and she hung over the front gate and 
watched the sun set—when it finally did 
set—with intense satisfaction. 

“ Red at night 
Is the sailor’s delight,” 
she said, in a contented tone, when she 
turned away from the glowing west and 
ran to put the baby turkeys in bed before 
she went herself. 

Polly was awake before the birds the next 
morning and pounding on her Uncle John’s 
door. And when she finally succeeded in 
getting him up it seemed as if he never 
would be ready to go. 

Polly had her white dress and blue sash 
and new button boots on an hour before the 
horse was brought to the door. 

But everything comes to an end, and so 
did Polly’s probation. When the clock 
struck nine she was seated in her uncle’s 
high buggy, clinging to his elbow with one 
hand and throwing kisses back to her mother 
with the other. 

“T wish Susan were coming, too,’ she 
said, with a little sigh; ‘‘ but I s’pose she’d 
rather see Joe than ever so many Fourths.”’ 

“1 haven’t a doubt of it,” said Uncle 
John. 

Just as they were driving into Meriden 
Polly touched her uncle’s hand and said: 

“Uncle John, please don’t call me Polly 
to-day.” 

«What shall I call you—Polly Ann?” 

**No, indeed! Pauline.” 

** Just then the horse shied at a fire- 
cracker, and Uncle John didn’t have time 
to promise; so Polly rode into Meriden with 
mingled feelings of fear and delight. 

All the bells in the church-towers were 
ringing as Polly and Uncle John rode down 
the street, crowded with men, women, and 
children. 
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The flags were flying from posts and 

house-tops; bands were playing ‘‘ The 

Star Spangled Banner’ and ‘‘ Yankee 

Doodle”; fire-crackers fizzing and tor- 

pedoes popping off under people’s feet. 

Altogether there was noise and confusion 

enough to drive any one but a loyal Amer- 
ican crazy. 

It was grand fun for Polly. She longed 

to bein the midst of it all, and could hardly 

restrain her impatience until her uncle had 
put the horse in the stable. 

‘“* Now, Polly,” said Uncle John, when 
they were fairly in the midst of the crowd, 
‘‘have you any money?” | 

‘*Lots,” said Polly, with a little hop and 
scream, as half of a box of torpedoes ex- 
ploded at her feet.” 

“How much is lots?” 

“Oh! I’ve got ten new five-cent pieces to 
do what I please with.” 

‘*That’s richness,” said Uncle John. 
‘ What shall we do now? Follow the 
crowd?” 

“Yes, please,” Polly said. 

So Uncle John elbowed his way up and 
down the crowded streets, with Polly cling- 
ing to his hand. 

They followed the procession up and 
down, drank lemonade at the corner stands, 
ate pop-corn balls and peanut candy and 
a great many other things which Uncle 
John would never have dreamed of doing 
on any other day or for any one but his 
little niece. 

Finally, when the bells were ringing for 
one o’clock and people began to go home 
to their dinners, they stopped in the middle 
of the park, to take a long breath. 

“* Well, Polly, girl,” said Uncle John, tak- 
ing off his Panama and wiping his fore- 
head, ‘‘ have you had a nice time?” 

‘‘ Beautiful!” said Polly. 

‘*Getting hungry?” 

‘* Rather.” 

Well, sit down on the steps of this plat- 
form and don’t stir a step until I come back, 
and I will run into the hotel and see if 
there’s any room for us. But, mind you, 
don’t stir from here, or I shan’t know where 
to find you. 

“*Very well,” said Polly, with her eyes on 
a bunch of red balloons that a big boy was 
carrying. 

He saw Polly’s admiring eyes, and came 
up to her as soon as her Uncle John went. 

‘‘Buy a balloon?” he said, in a very 
enticing way. 

‘‘How much are they?” Polly asked. 

“Only ten cents,” said the boy. 

Polly took two bright five-cent pieces 
out of her purse and handed them to him. 

He put them in his pocket very coolly, 
and, turning his back on Polly, began to 
walk off. 

‘‘@Give me my balloon!” shouted Polly. 

He didn’t pay the slightest attention to 
her, but walked a little faster, with his bal- 
loons floating over his head, and whistling 

‘* Not for Joseph” 
as loudly as he could. 

Polly was furious. She forgot her Uncle 
John’s command, and, jumping off from the 
steps, she rushed after the boy, screaming 
at the top of her voice: ‘‘Give me my bal- 
loon!’’ 

But the boy never turned his head, and 
only whistled louder yet: 


“No, no, no, 
Not for Joe; 
Not for Joseph, 
No, child no !”’ 


On and on he went, with Polly rushing 
after, her sash untied and dragging in the 
dust, her Leghorn hat flapping on her shoul- 
ders, the crimp out of her hair, and her face 
red and swollen. 

He dodged behind trees and lamp-posts; 
but he couldn’t get rid of Polly—she dodged 
too. He ran into lanes and out-of-the-way 
allays. Sodid Polly. But at last, as they 
turned a short corner, some one ran against 
Polly, and down she went on her knees, 
When she had picked herself up and shaken 
off the dust boy and balloons had all van- 
ished. 

Polly sat down on a doorstep, worn out 
and breathless, and for the first time realized 
what she had done. She was too proud to 
cry, although the lump in her throat was 
almost choking her. 

Here she was down in the lower part of 
the city, far away from the place where 
her uncle had left her, with no sort of an 





idea how to get back. 
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“What shall I do?” thought Polly, 
forlornly. ‘‘I believe I'll fust sit here a 
little while, and perhaps Uncle John will 
come and find me.” 

So she sat still on the stone step, the hot 
sun beating down on her head, and watched 
the people passing by. But no Uncle John 
came, 

She began to grow very thirsty and 
hungry and despairing. 

**T know what Pll do,” she said to herself. 
“T'll go down to the next corner, and 
shut my eyes and whirl ‘round three times, 
Then I’ll open ’em, and go just whichever 
way I’m looking when I stop.” 

So she tied her sash as well as she could, 
put her hat straight on her head, and ran 
down to the corner. Then she shut her 
eyes, spread out her arms, stood on -her 
tip-toes, and whirled around once, twice, 
and was just going around the third time 
when some one caught her elbows. 

“Polly!” said Uncle John, in a very stern 
voice, ‘‘ what in the world are you doing?” 

Polly had kept up bravely until now; but 
when she opened her eyes and saw her 
Uncle’s tired, anxious face she burst out 
crying. 

‘*Oh! Uncle John,” she said, ‘‘it was all 
that old thief.” 

Uncle John stopped a passing carriage 
and bundled Polly in, tears and all 

‘*Now, Polly,” he said, when her tears 
had stopped a little, “‘tell me all about it.” 

So she told him the whole story; and, 
although he tried to look very grave, he 
could not keep from laughing. 

‘*T ought to scold you, Polly,” he said, 
‘‘instead of laughing at you; but I think your 
disobedience has brought its own punish- 
ment, so we won’t say any more about it, 
and we'll try to finish up the day in a little 
better style. 

So they drove up to the hotel, and one of 
the maids washed Polly’s heated face, 
brushed the tangles from her hair and the 
dust from her dress, and she soon forgot all 
of her troubles and trials over a huge 
saucer of strawberries and ice cream. 

Then, after the sun had gone down, she 
sat on the balcony and watched the glitter- 
ing rockets, with their crimson and blue 
tails; Roman candles, throwing out showers 
of fiery balls; wheels and stars; American 
flags; and the Goddess of Liberty, gleaming 
out against the dark sky. Until, at last, tired 
out with joy, she was glad to creep into 
Uncle John’s buggy and fall asleep, with 
her head on his shoulder. 

She only waked up enough to say, as she 
tumbled up-stairs and Susan helped her 
undress and get into bed: 

**T think Uncle John is the best man that 
ever lived. He’s as beautiful as Absalom 
and as patient as Job.” 

** Pooh!” said Susan. 
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JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM DIED AT FLORENCE" 
APRIL 30TH, 1876.) 





Lire may give for love to death 
Little ; what are life’s gifts worth 
To the dead wrapt round with earth ? 
Yet from lips of living breath 
Sighs or words we are fain to give, 
All that yet, while yet we live, 
Life may give for love to death. 


Dead so long before his day, 

Passed out of the Italian sun 

To the dark where all is done, 
Fallen upon the verge of May, 

Here at life’s and April’s end 

How should song salute my friend, 
Dead so long before his day ? 


Not a kindlier life or sweeter 
Time, that lights and quenches men, 
Now may quench or light again, 

Mingling with the mystic meter 
Woven of all men’s lives with his 
Not a clearer note than this, 

Not a kindlier life or sweeter. 


In this heavenliest part of earth 
He that living loved the light, 
Light and song, may rest aright, 

One in death, if strange in birth, 
With the deathless dead that make 
Life the lovelier for their sake 

In this heavenliest part of earth. 


Light, and song, and sleep at last— 
Struggling hands and suppliant knees 
Get no goodlier gift than these. 

Song that holds remembrance fast, 
Light that lightens death, attend 
Round their graves who have tofriend 

Light, and song, and sleep at last. 


—A,. C. SWINBURNE, in “‘London Atheneum,’ 











THE OLD SYSTEM OF PRESIDEN- 
TIAL NOMINATION. 


Our Presidents and Vice-Presidents were 
at first nominated by caucuses composed of 
the senators and members of the House of 
Representatives belonging to each party. 
This caucus system, although we often see 
it decried by English writers and papers, 
was really derived by our early politicians 
from England. It became the habit of the 

arliamentary leaders of the Whigs and 

ories, soon after the Revolution of 1688, to 
meet at taverns or club-houses in order to 
provide discipline for the party ranks,. to 
discuss and decide on measures and even 
on special votes, and to designate the per- 
sonnel of new ministries. Many an en- 
tertaining story of these conclaves, which 
often partook of a festive and literary as 
well as deliberative character, has come 
down to us in the writings of Addison, 
Steele, Hervey, and Horace Walpole; and, 
although they were not known as ‘‘cau- 
cuses,”’ they were such in form and in pur- 
pose. 

Even before the Revolution American 
politics had taken a distinct party shape, 
and what were virtually caucuses were held 
in the quaint old inns of Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, on the part both of the 
Tories and the Patriots. It was often de- 
cided in these conferences who should be 
sent to the General Court, who should be 
made colonel of militia, who should be del- 
egated to the Continental Congress. At 
the “Green Dragon,” in Boston, notable 
conferences of the caucus order were wont 
to be held, in which Hancock, Adams, 
Otis, and Warren were leading and inspir- 
ing spirits. 

For the first three presidential elections, 
however, there were no nominating cau- 
cuses of congressmen, for the reason that 
the candidates were very clearly designated 
by the events of the revolutionary and con- 
stitution-forming period. se 

It was in the year 1800, when a successor 
was to be chosen to President Adams, that 
the first caucus recorded in our history was 
held. It met at Philadelphia, was called by 
the Republican opposition, and comprised 
thirty-seven members of the Lower House 
and nine senators. There was nothing very 
strict or formal about the meeting. These 
gentlemen met to discuss candidates, very 
likely in one of those coffee-houses which 
early congressmen used to frequent in the 
Quaker City; and there seems to have been 
no very sharp rivalry for the places on the 
ticket. The caucus was of one accord that 
Jefferson should be presented to the people 
forthe Presidency. . . . 

The first caucus in which there was a 
contest was held in January, 1808. Jeffer- 
son was about to retire from the Presiden- 
cy. It was certain that the nominee of his 
party would be elected. Virginia, that had 
already furnished two out of the three Pres- 
idents, supplied the rival candidates to the 
Republican caucus. One was James Madi- 
son, who, having begun as a Federalist, had 
become a strong poltiical adherent of Jeffer- 
son and was now Secretary of State. The 
other was Colonel Monroe, who had been 
minster to France. The caucus comprised 
ninety-four senators and members, and 
Madison was nominated by eighty-three 
votes, George Clinton, the then Vice-Presi- 
dent, receiving a renomination for that 
office.—GrOoRGE M. Tow1E, tn ‘‘ Harper's 
Magazine” for July. 





THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARA- 
TION. 





THE Declaration, being adopted, was next 
to be signed; and here again we come upon 
an equally hopeless contradiction in testi- 
mony. This same Thomas McKean wrote 
in 1814 to ex-President Adams, speaking of 
the Declaration of Independence: ‘‘No man 
signed it on that day”—namely, July 4th, 
1776. Jefferson, on the other hand,writing 
some years later, thought that Mr. McKean’s 
memory had deceived him, Jefferson him- 
self asserting, from his early notes, that 
“‘the Declaration was reported by the com- 
mittee, agreed to by the House, and signed 
by every member present except Mr. Dick- 
inson.” But Jefferson, who was also an oc- 
togenarian, seems to have forgotten the 
subsequent signing of the Declaration 
parchment, until it was recalled to his mem- 
ory, as he states, afewyears later. If there 
was a previous signing of a written docu- 
ment, the manuscript itself has long since 
disappeared; and the accepted historic 
opinion is that both these venerable wit- 
nesses were mistaken, that the original Dec- 
laration was signed only by the President 
and Secretary, John Hancock and Charles 
Thomson, and that the general signing of 
the parchment copy took place on August 
2d. It is probable, at least, that fifty-four 
of the fifty-six mames were appended on 
that day ; and that it was afterward signed by 
Thornton, of New Hampshire, who was not 
then a member, and by McKean, who was 
then temporarily absent. 

Jefferson used to relate, “‘ with much mer- 
riment,” says Parton, that the final signing 
of the Declaration was hastened by a very 
trivial circumstance. Near the hall was a 
large stable, whence the flies issued in 
vat akg Gentlemen were in those days 
peculiarly sensitive to such discomforts, by 





reason of silk stockings; and when this 





annoyance, superadded to the summer heat 
of Philadelphia, had become intolerable 
they hastened to bring the business to a 
conclusion, This may equally well refer, 
however, tothe original vote. Flies are flies, 
whether in July or August, 

American tradition has clung to the 
phrases assigned to the different partici- 
pants in this scene: John Hancock’s com- 
mentary on his own bold handwriting— 
“There, John Bull may read my name 
without spectacles” ; Franklin’s—‘‘We must 
hang together, or else, most assuredly, we 
shall all hang separately”; and the heavy 
Harrison’s remark to the slender Elbridge 
Gerry—that, in that event, Gerry would be 
kicking in the air long after his own fate 
would be settled. These things may or may 
not have been said; but it gives a more 
human interest to the event when we know 
that they were even attributed. What we 
long to know is that the great acts of his- 
tory were done by men like ourselves, and 
not by dignified machines.—From ‘ The 


Story of the Signing,” by Cou. T. W. Hie- 


GINnsON, in “Scribner” for July. 





CATHOLICS IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 





Tuery were of many races and nationali- 
ties. No other church then or now could 
show such varieties, blended together by a 
common faith. Maryland, settled bya Cath- 
olic proprietor, with colonists largely Cath- 
olic, and for a time predominantly so, con- 
tained some thousands of native-born Cath- 
olics of English and to some extent of Irish 
origin, proud of their early Maryland rec- 
ord, of the noble character of the charter, 
and of the nobly tolerant character of the 
early laws and practice of the land of Mary. 
In Pennsylvania a smaller Catholic body 
existed, more scattered, by no means so 
compact or so influential as their Maryland 
brethren—settlers coming singly during the 
eighteenth century mainly, or descendants 
of such emigrants, some of whom had been 
sent across the Atlantic as bondmen by 
England, others coming as redemptioners, 
others again as colonists of means and 
position. They were not only of English, 
Irish, and Scotch origin; but also of the 
German race, with a few from France and 
other Catholic states. New Jersey and 
New York had still fewer Catholics than 


Pennsylvania. In the other colonies, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, they existed 


only as individuals lost in the general body 
of the people. But all along the coast were 
scattered by the cruel hand of English dom- 
ination the unfortunate Acadtans, who 
had been ruthlessly torn from their Nova 
Scotian villages and farms, deprived of all 
they had on earth—home and property and 
kindred. With naught left them but their 
faith, these Acadians formed little groups 
of dejected Catholics in many a part, not 
even their noble courage amid unmerited 
suffering exciting sympathy or kindly en- 
couragement from the colonist. Florida 
had a remnant of its old Spanish popula- 
tion. There were besides in that old Cath- 
olic colony some Italians and Minorcans, 
brought over with Greeks under Turnbull’s 
project of colonization. Maine had her 
Indians, of old steady foes of New En- 
gland, now at peace, submitting to the new 
order of things, thoroughly Catholic from 
the teaching of their early missionaries. 
New York had Catholic Ind’ans on her 
northern frontier. The Catholic Wyandots 
clustered around the pure streams and 
springs of Sandusky. Further west, from 
Detroit to the mouth of the Ohio, from 
Vincennes to Lake Superior, were little 
communities of Canadian French, all Cath- 
olics, with priests and churches, surrounded 
by Indian tribes, among all which mission- 
aries had labored and not in vain. Some 
tribes were completely Catholic; others 
could show some and most of them many 
who had risen from the paganism of the 
red men to the faith of Christ. 

Such was the Catholic body—colonists 
who could date back their origin to the 
foundation of Maryland or Acadia, Florida 
or Canada, Indians of various tribes, 
new-comers from England, Germany. or 
Ireland.—Cutholie World. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


In the list of subscribers to the Centen- 
nial Celebration Fund published on Satur- 
day the name of Harper & Brothers ap- 
pears as ‘‘ Harper Brothers & Co.” In view 
of the fact that of the original brothers only 
Fletcher Harper survives, and that the firm 
now embraces about a dozen sons and grand- 
sons, the newly extemporized firm name 
may be supposed to mean ‘‘ Harper Broth- 
ers and Cousins.” Such a title would not 
be more singular than are many things 
about this great house. The original firm 
of James and John Harper had no articles 
of copartnership. Each member drew what 
he liked for family expenses, and the profits 
of the concern were always reinvested in 
the business. No personal accounts were 
kept after the younger brothers Wesley and 
Fletcher were taken into the house, and the 
profits still go to swell the now immense 
capital. Fletcher, the youngest and sur- 
viving brother, used to | jocosely to his 
brothers that they cheated him by demand- 
ing $3,000 for his admission to the partner- 
ship. The partnership is now limited to 
the male members of the families—the 
daughters receiving dowers on marrying; 
thus the firm is always to remain Harper & 
Brothers. The surnames of the original 
brothers are continued with religious ac- 
curacy, so that there are several Josephs, 
two or three Fletchers, two or more Johns, 
etc., who are distinguished in the familiar 
language of their own counting-room\by 
such titles as ‘Brooklyn Joe” (because he 
lives in Brooklyn), ‘Joe 22d” (because of 
his residence in Twenty-second st.), ‘‘Joe 
Abner,” the ‘‘Colonel’s John” (son of Col. 
John Harper, so-called to distinguish him 
from ‘Fifth Avenue Jack,” since dead), 
and ‘‘Fletch., Jr.” and ‘‘Fletch., 2d,” son 
and grandson of ‘‘the Major,” who is never 
called Fletcher at all. There are several 
other distinctive nicknames, which we do 
not recall. The firm have many of the 
characteristics of Dickens’s ‘‘Cheeryble 
Brothers,” including a veritable Tim Linkin- 
water in the cashier, Demarest, who does 
pretty much as he pleases, abuses the firm, 
from senior to junior, whenever he feels 
like it, and is one of the best-natured and 
best-hearted and most popular fellows in the 
world. In revenge, the firm occasionally 
conspire to play such practical jokes on Tim 
as banishing him for summer trips to Europe, 
with $5,000 for expenses, ‘‘only to get rid of 
him.” Altogether it is a very happy com- 
mercial family.—Zrivne, 





Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cents.—Every 
case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. 
TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 
years and never a bottle returned. It also cures 

jarrhcea, Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and External Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 


te Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Wooleis. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Splendidly adapted for all kinds of fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 

Druggista sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit directions will be sent to any one by addressing 
the proprietors; or a package of any color will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 30 cents. 

WE uLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 

















ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 


Made of thin cork, neatly covered; perfect shape 

will not break nor get out of order; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction in every respect; has stropg medical en- 
dorsements; light, porous, healthy, graceful. Mailed 
on receipt of fifty cents. Liberal terms to the trade. 
F. W. SULLIVAN & Co. Show Rooms, 815 Broadway 

Factory. 61 Hudson &t , New York. P.-O. Box 2386. 














Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
he system_ by preserving 
an erect form. Sold by 
the trade and Cleveland 
Shoulder-Brace Comp=:- 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio. Send 
$1.50 and chest mezsure. 

te Ask for Pratt's New 
Brace. 
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ceeece Marble-Shooter ! 


Best Plaster 


IN THE WORLD OF MEDICINE, 


COLLINS’S 
Voltaic Electric Plaster, 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed on receipt of price by 


Ayvienic Undervarments!! 
FOR LADIES | AND CHILDREN. 


Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 
15 EAST 14th STREET. 


The New Style of Undergarments, in which health, 
comfort, and beauty are combined. Send for Circu- 
lars. Goods on exhibition at Centennial. 











> ka) BUY THE 
OM ~*LoreNOw 


WILSON | 
4) S Qala 
miso Wh MACHINE 

LL THE BEST AND 

CHEAPEST FIRST 

SS CLASS MACHINE | 
B3°. IN THE WORLD 
ae FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE- 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c., 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827: & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., OR NEW ORLEANS. 


EXCELSIOR “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


° r 
42.2 =- Vo Your Own Printing! 
fe Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
mS Larger sizes for larger work. 
Ns Business Men do their printing and adverti« 
we. ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


ss protitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tinting Boy ~have great fun and make money fast at 
@ Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 















neat and strong, cannot be disarranged, and will last 
forever. GEORGE TTS, 
Inventor. Importer, and Manufacturer of 
ED NOVELTIES AND AGENTS’ GOODS. 
5 Br way, New York. 
Samples mailed on receipt of 2% cents. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Screws. Weight, 4 lbs. 
Send Stamps fer List of Cards & Type 
ISLAND CITY W’F°G CO., 59 CEDAR 
STREET, NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 1551 





CHICACO 
JEWELERS. 


We offer at very low prices the largest and best- 
selected stock of Diamonds, American and Swiss 
Watches, Sterling Silver Ware, Fine Jewelry, French 
Clocks, Bronzes, Silver-plated Ware, and rich Fancy 
Goods in the West. 

Visitors to Chicago are invited to call and see “ the 
most elegant jewelry establishment in the world.” 


N. MATSON & CO., 


STATE AND MONROE STREETS 
(Opposite the Palmer House). 


BARGAINS SELDOM OFFERED. 


REMOVED TO S80 AND SS2 BROADWAY, 
BETWEEN 18TH AND 19TH STS. 
White Granite Toilet Sets, 11 pieces.............. $300 
Decorated r *. ks - 400 
White China Dinner Sets, 157 pieces 

Decorated Dinner Sets $45 and upward. 
Beverly Pottery, Antique Designs, China, Glass, 


























HOLMAN’S 


Plated Ware, Clocks, Bronzes, etc. 

RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, Importer, 

880 and SS2 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts 
and 651 Sixth Ave., corner of 38th Street. 











Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 
The only true cure 


forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &¢., &e. 

None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
‘\ Mark and Signature 
‘\ of the Inventor on 
| the wrapper. 






A 


| for it.” For Certifi- 
cates read little blue 
| book, Hnemy in the 





TRADE-MARK. Air. 
Wii. FY, KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprictors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. Y. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $2. 


for, and preventive | 
of malaria, in all its | 


| Ask yourdruggist | 


\ ‘caret ud ri commen ComPeScS Abst on CL GHD 
‘TULL DIRECTIONS WITR EACH INSTRUMENT, 
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TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


\ 

| will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
| that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
| 





ing Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 

| of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywheie. 


SILVER+ 
PLATED 
WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
550 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
(Factories, Weat Meriden, Conn.), 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE 


CELEBRATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PITCHERS, 


cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the Metal- 
Lined. The Porcelain is enameled on hard metal and 
Cannot be Broken or Cracked 
by rough usage. 
THE BEST 


Plated Spoons and Forks 


are those Silver-Plated Heaviest on the Parts Most Ex- 
posed to Wear and bearing the trade-mark 


‘* 1847. ROGERS BROS. XII.”’ 


N. B.—This great improvement in Silver-Plated 
Spoons and Forks is applied alike to each grade of 
Plate. A1,8and120z..as ordered. The process and 
machinery for manufacturing these goods are pat- 
ented. The Extra or ‘Standard Plate,” made by this 
Company, is stamped Al simply and is plated twen- 
ty per cent. heavier than the ordinary market stand- 
ard. 


FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all Fairs 
where exhibited, from World’s Fair of 1853 to 
-| American Institute Fairs of 1873, 1874, and 
1875, inclusive. 


DID YOU TRY THE RICE-FLOUR 


Toilet Soap? If not,do so atonce, It is splendid 
for summer use—mild, wholesome, and elegantly per- 
fumed; just what is wanted to overcome the natural 
oil which exudes from the body. Sold everywhere. 








1 B. F. BROWN & CO., Roston 





Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston. 





logue of presses, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
re sses KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


THE BED DING EMP 


EXTERIOR VIEW. 





FOLDING DUCK-TOP SPRING BED. 











a FULCRUM BAA 





SOLE AGENT IN NEW YORK FOR THE 
BOSTON WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


TUCKER COT, 


Comforters, 


In tact, everything which is required in 
Do not forget the number, 183 CANAL STREET, New York City. 









ALSO ALL STYLES OF 


FOLDING-BOX SKELETON 


AND 


UPHOLSTERED-TOP 
SPRING BEDS, 


FLAT SPRING BEDS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Zee 






ORIUM OF NEW YORK. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


CRESCENT 


FLEXIBLE EDCE 
MATTRESS. 








U. 8. SPRING BED. 
Mattresses in every style and quality to Suit the Taste and Means of all. 








, INTERIOR VIEW. 
The Crescent Spring Bed was awarded by the AMERICAN INsTITUTE the Bronze Medal in 1874, and the Silver Medal in 1875 above ALL competitors. 





























HOWECOT. 


Marseilles Quilts, and White Quilts in Large Variety. 


e Bedding or Table Linen line to be had at this establishment. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK. 
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Insurance, 
THE BEST TIME TO BEGIN. 


THe Insurance Agent says: 


‘“‘The practice is too common, - even 
among good, earnest agents, to defer until 
the latter end of the year their serious 
efforts to obtain new life assurances. In 
the autumn they engage actively in the 
work they should have set about in the 
spring. The summer is lost to them, and 
the work is crowded into the few closing 
months of the year. The brief reply to the 
— When to begin?’ is emphatically 
‘Now 

‘‘To begin at once not only lightens the 
labors, but greatly multiplies the prospects 
of ultimate success. Every effort put 
forth to obtain life proposals tends to in- 
crease the probability of securing them 
hereafter. 

“* While the agent is standing idle people 
are assuring fast. These cases pass him 
by. In other instances the favorable op- 
portunity needs to be seized at once, as it 
never will return. Not being thus seized, 
the chance is lost forever, 

‘““When an agent loses a life assurance 
he often at the same time loses a whole 
connection. The whole stream is diverted 
into another channel. 

‘‘The injurious disposition to postpone 
life assurance, 80 wniversally prevalent, 
seems to infect the mind of many agents. 
The client thinks any time will do for such 
a business, having only remote and contin- 
gent issues; and the agent, breathing the 
spirit of the client, falls into the procrasti- 
nating habit. 

“‘Ceaseless, unwearying activity must 
ever be a leading characteristic of the high- 
ly successful insurance agent. A noted 
miliionaire ascribed his prosperity to his 
‘never having an idle hour or an idle 
guinea.’ To become eminent, the agent 
should, at least, have no prolonged inactive 
seasons and no unemployed influences. 

‘‘Nothing is to be gained by waiting to 
begin the work. There is, indeed, nothing 
to wait for. ‘The world moves.’ Insur- 
ance is always moving—new lives coming 
in as old lives are falling out. Why, there- 
fore, wait until October to commence that 
which may be done in May? 

‘Tf an agent is resolving within himself 
that 1876 shall be a successful year with 
him, let him first of all determine upon 
promptitude of action. Neither past nor 
future can we control; but the present is 
ours—ours to fashion good results out of. 

“There is no time like the present for 
promoting a system which so constantly il- 
lustrates the truth that ‘delays are danger- 
ous.’ Whenever the conclusion is come to 
that life insurance is a necessity it is ‘mad- 
ness to defer’ This being so, it is unwise 
in agents to foster and promote a policy of 
delay. They should impress their clients 
with the conviction that it is a business 
over which no time should be lost. 

elt they only themselves become im- 
pressed with these ideas—and we believe 
they would, on reflection—they will agree 
with us that ‘the time to begin’ is forth- 
with.” 





INSURANCE SALARIES. 


THE London Review, in discussing the 
question of salaries, says: 


‘‘ That djrectors are subject to unreason- 
able appeals from their employés we cannot 
fora moment doubt. Human nature, gen- 
erally, has a sufficiently high idea of its 
own Value in the market. Its purse is very 
capacious, and we do not suppose that the 
human nature of salaried clerks is at all ex- 
empt from—shall we say the weakness or 
the instinct which marks the commodity 
everywhere else. Still, while all this is 
true, is there nothing to be said on the 
other side? Perhaps there is. There are, 
at least, certain general principles which 
directors of public companies ought never 
to lose sight of in this matter; and these we 
purpose to indicate in this article. 

‘1st. Directors possess, in a sense, abso- 
lute power in the matter of salaries. The 
comfort or the reverse of every “mr 
in their service is entirely in their hands. 
lies with them alone whether those in their 
employment shall be able to live in a suita- 
ble and creditable manner, or shall go about 
in hang-dog fashion, with a struggle to 
make both ends meet. This consideration 
ought to weigh with all employers of labor, 
and not less with directors of public offices. 
The maxim ‘ Might is right’ is, we need not 
say, a very unsound one, and sometimes 
very cruel in its effects. If an employer 
takes a man into his service, he has un- 
doubtedly duties to discharge ‘toward that 
man, as well es power to exercise over him. 
An employer has no right to disregard the 
comfort or the interests of his employed. 
It is all very well to say: As directors we 
have nothing to do with questions of benev- 
olence.’ This sentiment is a sound one 
when used fairly; but when it is used to 
justify the applying of the screw to the 
means of livelihood to those dependent 
upon them it is not used fairly. This isa 
question of justice and duty, and not by 
any means of charity or benevolence. No 
body of men have a right to take shelter 
under maxims which contravene the ordi- 
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general principles of social morality; 
still less which run in the face of the 
old and sound Golden Rule, ‘Do unto oth- 
ers as you would be done by.’ By the way, 
apropos of this point, what isthe origin of 
the term screw, which, we believe, is the 
modern synonym for salary? We suggest 
this as an interesting inquiry for philologists 
“9d. An old friend of ours, long an as- 
surance director, used to say: : Enlightened 
liberality is true economy.’ Jt would be 
well if this aphorism, so true and so wise, 
were always acted on by salary committees. 
We are fully satisfied that, without either 
quibble or exaggeration, the office which 
pays its employes well and liberally effects 
an actual saving in cash by doing so. 
Those who have passed through subordin- 
ate service as apprentices and clerks know 
full well that, to an extent which it is really 
impossible for heads of offices to check or 
control, time is often wasted through idle- 
ness or through the lazy or perfunctory dis- 
charge of office-work. We have known in 
our ‘day many who would doa day’s work 
heartily, steadily, and actively all through 
the office- hours; and we have known others 
who, though able to keep up appearance to 
some extent, drag lazily through the day, 
doing as little as possible, and that little in 
a very slipshod fashion, keeping their eye 
quite as frequently on the office clock as on 
their books. We know well the difference 
between a zealous and a half-hearted way 
of doing clerk’s work. 

‘Now, when we see a young fellow 
smart, hearty, full of zeal for his office, 
with a good word always to say for the 
principal officers, ready to work extra 
hours cheerily, and priding himself gen- 
erally in the whole concern, and in himself 
as a part of it, we are usually ready to lay 
ten to one that he is liberally, and, there- 
fore, wisely for their own interests, dealt 
with by his employers. Such a man is ob- 
viously worth two, if not three ‘idle young 
dogs,’ who shirk work on every chance and 
need to be watched. Hence the economy 
of liberality. But we are equally ready to 
lay ten to one that many of these same 
‘idle young dogs’ would tell us, and with 
some fair show of logic: ‘Why should we 
work more than we can help? They 
save money out of us. Why should we not 
save work out of them?’ There are, no 
doubt, cases of misplaced liberality; but 
depend upon it that, as a rule, men who 
are liberally paid wilk make a return for it 
in hearty service and in double work. 
While, in the opposite case, though they 
may work because they must, it will neither 
be with heart nor zeal. No board that 
looks intelligently to the real interests of 
their office or that is capable of moving 
out of a narrow rut will, we think, fail to 
perceive that clerk-work of this kind must 
be a money loss to them. ‘It is worse than 
acrime. {[t is a blunder.’ ” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


—The special insurance deposit law of 
Connecticut, requiring deposits in that state 
by foreign insurance companies, as a condi§ 
tion precedent to the right to do business 
therein, has been repealed, as will be seen 
by the following dispatch from Mr. St. 
John, of Messrs. St. John & Hughes, New 
York managers of the Royal Canadian In- 
surance Company, to wit: 

‘‘ HARTFORD, Conn., June 27th, 1876. 
“To Wm. H. Livineston, J/nsurance Editor of 
the New York Evening Express: 

“The repeal of law requiring deposits by for- 
eign insurance companies in fhe State of Con- 
necticut has passed both the house and senate. 

“* JOSEPH B. St. JOHN.”’ 

—The secretary of the Chamber of Life 
Insurance reports the amount paid by twen- 
ty-seven companies during the past month 
upon policy claims to be as follows: 

TOBSOS DY MOR 6 0 s.5snc oc cvcassvcsccccccseees $1,606,974 86 
Matured endowments...,.........0-:sse00+ - 221,318 85 
ISEAD:...nniveavienseosspddessesadeci vs $1,828,298 TL 

—The destruction of Dubufe’s picture of 
the ‘‘ Prodigal Son” by fire in Cincinnati 
recalls the fact that two famous pictures by 
this artist’s father were destroyed by fire, 
while on exhibition in this country, about 
twenty years ago. 


—A desperate case of attempting to fire a 
building was discovered one morning lately 
in Urbana, Ill., just in time to preserve the 
handsomest business block in that city. In 
one of the basement-rooms of the Ermen- 
trout Block there had been placed a box of 
straw, surrounded by coal-oil barrels, while 
the ceiling and surroundings had been 
saturated with kerosene. The motive and 
criminal are both as yet unknown. 


—In the United States Circuit Court. held 
at Canandaigua, N. Y., on the 27th of June, 
in the case of Wolff 7s. the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, involving 
a claim of $10,000, in which the clause in 
reference to being addicted to the use of 
alcoholic beverages was set up as a defense, 
the jury, after three hours’ deliberation, 








returned a verdict for the plaintiff for the 
whole amount—$10,000 and interest. 


—The First National Insurance Company, 
of Worcester, Mass., has declared a 50 per 
cent. stock dividend, and voted to increase 
the capital stock of the company $50,000, 
making in all a capital of $200,000. Near- 
ly all the new stock was taken by those 
present before the meeting adjourned. 


—Middletown, Conn., is to have a fire 


and marine insurance company, to be 
named after the town. 
~_ 





INSURANCE, 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
HOME OFFICE 189 MARKET ST. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Net Assets, January 1st. 1875 5. ,.$1,652,949 59 
Rec’d for Premiums.. 
88,872 mL 947,942 06 


Pm * Interest... 
$2,600,891 65 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid — Claims, Endowments, 
nd Annuities $196,203 13 
210,069 56 


“ Returned Premiums and 

Surrendered Policies .. .. 

“ Salaries. Rent, and Contin- 

gent Expenses 

** Commissions t» Agents.,.... 75,315 69 
“ Advertising, Printing, and 
age. ca 





$578,695 12 

$2,022,196 53 
$70,704 05 
7 710 











. 703,28 
31m 484 55 


212,455 21 


United Gisites and State Bonds... 
Loans on call (secured by U. 
Bonds and other collaterals). 
Real Estate 
Loans on Policies.. Al 
Premiums in course of Transmis- 
sion and Deferred Premiums. .302,036 48 
Accrued Interest.. . 
Furniture and Fixture om 
Due for Reinsurance................ 





6, 996 01 01 


92 022,196 53 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in force 
ecember 3ist, 1875, as per 
standard of State of New 
poe ee Exp. 4% 
tie wees > fs 437 332 
Dedth-claims not due and i 
process of adjustment....... 58 ,000 00 
ot at 495332 00 





Surplus to Policyholders.. 526,764 58 
Number of Policies issued dur- 
ing the yeur 1875......... ....5, fas 
INI 555 ba ccceeesnne 89,775,050 00 
OF F ICERS: 
31.H.STEDWELL. President. 
c.H, BRINKERHOFF, Secretary. 
J. iH. CAN? Ci + Cashier. 
J. B. BCRNET ; Medical Examiner. 


Office of Middle Depar tment, 
DREXEL BUILDING, 
Cor. Wailand Broad Sts., New York, 

HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


SPRINGFIELD 


‘IRE iE MARINE a 
INSURANCE CUMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAS SACHUSETTS, 
Policies issued on Fire Risks —"- 
Ca yan. Stock, $600,0 
Cash Assets, 1st, 1876 + $e $90, rite 3 


Outstandin: L-ogaes 
D R. SMITH, President.” 

SANFORD J. HALL ‘Seer ar. 
DREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


waereny amyl CHICAGO, ILL., 
HARDING, General Agent. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











4 and 26 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


a 


‘ONIGTIN’ TIWINANILNOO 





POE Esher ns Sin odin cdpnn eds: sncdcesnenaeee $6,300,000 
2,600,000 


J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L.W. FROST President. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

©. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 
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SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT . 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1875. 


WOU MRSOES, JAN IKb, TOTGieiccccicsscese cccied $24,725,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,.......+...... $7,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 0S 
oo ee ee eee eee | «+ 834,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
po ee $2,356,211 98 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 
Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
City TAXES..........0008 56,421 95 
Commissions, ...... «+» 404,372 34 
EXpems@S,......0¢.022-. 826,483 99 $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... ........... $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks........... sis 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
POTTS is. os csessceeass 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
DIGI St occas ces ends 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
end other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,439 Al 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
COUNGS ss 5550555000056. 237.409 79— $27 677,639 87 
Market value of stocks 
Over cost value.....,, 212,698 12 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
MENG consi sesics. sane 185,209 00 
Deferred premiums.., 712,576 00— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance of existing poli- 
24,523,170 28 


Total surplus to policyhold- 


OA eee aioenese-otiess $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
MAG caccccans -- $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
i ere 178,632,686 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN OISE, 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, accounts, and business of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


rt Actuaries. 





BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, Oct. th ie 

é ¢ tc 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, examine the” ea 
PARKER HANDY, E- and accounts 


THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 
year. 


of the Board of Di- 


Special Committee 
rectors, appointed 
27 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS S. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRC 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr 
DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN. 
PARKER HARDY. D.HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ass’t Secretary. 


EDWARD W i ASRERT, M.D Physicians 
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"UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


THE QRigImaL, 40us, proce LIFE DIR ARCE 
COMPA E UNITED STAT 
WILLIAM WALKER. Preside ai 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


1 S25. 1s75. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


CASH CAPITAL, ~ $400, 000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,533,635.84 


Wma. G. CROWELL, Sec. ~ JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO,., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cette Cmte... a ccscisiccdciccccces «.--1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.............. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund................ 300,000 0% 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,..,........ 951,427 42 
Undivided Surplus, held for all 

claims against the Company... 














293,738 22 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1876,.... $2,845,165 64 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 
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PHENIZ 


Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y. 
BROOKLYN, 12 and 14 COURT STREET. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 


OREM. SSS issccccedccccccdivcededsieccesss. $1,000,000 00 
GTOSS BURDIUS,... ccccce-ccccncess con teesenese 1,549,958 77 
Gross ASSCtS........--.ceceeeeeees $2,549.958 77 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORE, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
tairs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
Ist January, 1875, to 31st December, 1875. $5,840,021 83 


Premiums on Policies not marked off lst ‘ 
PUNT GW adicndsccasccovcsacqenacepestese 2,455,372 87 


Total amount of Marine Preniums........ $8,295,304 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks, norupon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1870, to 3lst December, 1875 .......-eseeeee $6,123,134 68 


Losses paid during the same period....... $2,712,058 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47725 
The Mey has the er aaa viz 

United States and 8 


tate rk 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks....$10,314, _ 
Joens secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2\544 $200) 


al Estate and Bonds and Mortgage * hy 00 
Interest and sundry notes a claims due 
the Company, estimated at.............. 087 92 
Premium Notes and Bills Meccivaits Kceece 2 a (6,360 50 
Coal 1p BORE... 0006 wocccccsscoscaccocceceeso 368,402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifie 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 
J D JONES ‘ WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES DENNIS, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
. MOORE FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WIS CURTI fRANCIS SKIDDY- 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
Es H. RUSS ROB’T B. MINTURN 
HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. 
AVID LANE GEORGE W. LANE, 
AMER BRYCE. ng  ROBMET Ie STUARE 
DANIEL 8. 7 SG. 
WM. STURGIS ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
JOSIAH 0. LOW CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
IAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH NE, 
ROY ADAM T. SACKETT, 
OMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE GRAY 
Sia ot HEN Me 
A O TF 
JOHN D- HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCHINSON 


J. D. JONHS, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOOBS, 3 2d Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 





Charles Suiiner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 
Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 





251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of Jan., 1876, 


wen! er desing ASHANSS sh Sividende ~ -" =o cs, i "Tee eee 


TetalAssets - - - = 





“st elit, (lita (ee 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 





Pee teeeeeeseseees seeeeeencese 





Cash in Banks eee onsen cchemtarnddnasapevonepécceccesccesosccdacide ‘ 0 
Bucs gd Moringa Wend at ibe Si Weal ait WOH WMA, CSS Pt 3 
United fans States 5 (market, value).. Rey '¢ 5 


State and. Giiy Bonds 


Loans on Stocks payable on on demand (i ‘taiaiket vaii ‘or ‘eausiiiss witless taal 
ts. 


Interest due on ist 
nds 





feces seecceee 











: | 





ce Agents 
Bills Receivable..........+..++ tes 





Peace atle: a uncollected ous Bolioles laatiea st tis Gilles 3: 


Tetal 








Claims for Losses reepesceveey on Ist January 


Dividends un) unpaid.. TTP Te 


Total........ ereeee 


seeseeeees-B6,047,031 74 





. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
. B, GREEN 
*. . FRANC g, | Ame’t Secretaries. 


cps, | BOR rei, 








THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 
Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist. 1876. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets,iJan. Ist. 1875. $27,145,177 51 


Revenue Account. 


Premiums and annuities...............ccccececeeees WISE Shae $6,069,002 81 


1,870,658 34— 7,939,661 15 


$35,085,438 66 
Disbursement Account. 





RANOD POGUE soe. cacnc ce cern etnc ee ceccds aus ndensaeaane $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........ 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 182,400 83 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses.............- - 361,918 06 
Advertising and physician’s fees..............ceeeeeeeee ences e 87,591 26 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc.......... 280,114 03— 4,918,535 97 





$30,166,902 69 


Assets. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand................ $1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(Gamat, valete BT SOFA Dogo cdic ddstedeccccecccccccecicces 7,154,191 05 
Week Tatas < « decsh ido soak Eee R eases dade vs ddd ddtddsses 1,820,240 53 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,717,000, and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additional collateral security)................ 17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company 

on these policies amounts to $4,090,586)...............05- 885,728 82 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jam. Ist, 1878... .icccccccccvsccccscccccvee 463,269 64 


Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $320,000, 


included in liabilities).........ccccecsccsccee Bet 58d esata 105,341 54 
MGCMERT DOMMES s 3 Soinnc asiashengenedace da iedecsndicecdeces - 27,111 49 
Accrued interest to Jan. Ist, 1876, on  inveotanente evewibede -- 257,130 86— 30,166,902 69 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 479,052 95 


$30,645,955 64 


Cash Assets. Jan. (st, 1876 . . . 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1876.............. $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, etc.........cscccceccccccceees 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; (participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium)....... 27,390,396 44 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund 
over and above a four per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
CIOS OF CHAE ClasS. 2 oo ccc ccccccccccscbce mednadstectencins 308,138 81— _ 28,146,298 91 


Divisible Surplus . . . 1. $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Rever- 
sionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies pro- 
portionate to their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversfon may be used in 
settlement if the policyholders so elect. 

————_)-——_—_ 


DURING] THE YEAR 7,029 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSUR 
; ING $21,964,190. 








—o——— 


TRUSTEES: 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANDFORD COBB, 
EDWIN MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
C. R. BOGERT, M. D., 

. JOHN M. FURMAN 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 


——— —— 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
TO DELL, Gepeteesaiens “De 
GEORGE WILKES, M. Medical Examiners. 





M. D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 
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Farm and Gaui, * 


MAKING CHEESE IN A SMALL 
WAY. 


X. A. WELLARD, the dairy , dairy editor of of The Rural 
New Yorker, telis how. to make cheese in asmall 
way, as follows: 


“‘ Good, fairfamily cheese can be made, with 
evel rude implements and appliances, If 
nothing better is at hand, a common Wwgph-tab,, 
if clean and sweet, will answer the purpose for 
setting the milk and working the curds. A hoop 
must be had from the cooper, in which to press 
the curds. Let it be (for a small quantity of 
milk) say from eight to ten inches in diameter, 
tep-and bottom, by twelve-inehes high, and 
fitted with a follower. A very good press can 
be made ina few hours from a 12foot plank 
and a few pieces of scantling. About a foot 
from either end of the plank set up two short 
pieces of scantling, five or six inches apart. 
Fasten them firmly to the plank with bolts and 
pins. The lever may be a joist, say 4x6 and 
fourteen feet long. One end is secured by a pin 
passing through it and the uprights at one end 
of the planks and set 114 feet above the bed- 
piece of the plank. This lever is to move freely 
up and down between the uprights at the other 
end, and a weight hung at this end of the lever 
will giveyou a press that will do good service. 
The weights at the end of the long lever are a 
stone or two from the field. Another lever is 
arranged for raising the long lever, or press- 
beam, without removing the weights, which in 
that case may be made stationary. The hoop 
containing the curds is placed on the plank near 
that end of the lever which is secured with the 
pin. Blocks are put upon the follower and the 
press-beam let down upon them; and in this 
way the cheese is pressed. 

“A long, thin wooden knife will do for cut- 
ting the curds. A gallonof milk, wine meas- 
ure, will make nearly a pound of cheese; or, if 
the milk is weighed, ten pounds will make one 
of cheese, and thus the weight of the cheese 
may be calculated from the quantity of milk in 
the tub. 

“The night’s mess of milk may be strained 
directly in the tub, and if the weather is warm 
a pail of cold water should be set in the tub, to 
cool off the milk and keep it sound during the 
night. In very hot weather it may be neces- 
sary to change the water several times. In the 
morning skim the cream that may have formed 
on the milk, putit into the strainer cloth and 
pour the warm milk from the morning’s milk- 
ing into the mass; and in this way cream will be 
in condition to be worked back into the milk. 
It will be proper to add a word in this connec- 
tion in regard to having the milk ina proper 
condition when it goes into the tub. In hot 
weather, and especially in hot climates, care 
should be taken not to worry or overdrive the 
cows. They should not beirritated in any way, 
and they should have an abundance of good 
sweet water and everything provided for their 
comfort; otherwise the animals may be in a 
feverish condition and yield imperfect milk, 
that will cause trouble. 

“The night’s and morning’s milk having 
been mingled in the tub and the number of gal- 
lons or its weight known, a portion may be 
taken out and heated in pans over a common 
stove. ‘The pan holding the milk should be set 
in another pan holding water, or over a kettle 
containing water, so as not to scorch or burn 
the milk inthe pan. Heat the milk and pour 
it into the tub till the mass indicates a temper- 
ature of about eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit 
by the thermometer; then add a quantity of 
rennet (which has been previously prepared by 
steeping the dry skins of rennet in water) sufii- 
cient to coagulate the milk, say in from forty 
to fifty minutes. 

“Now put your finger into the curd, raise it 
slowly, and if it readily splits apart the mass is 
ready to cut into checks with the curd-knife. 
After cutting into checks two inches square, 
let it remain at rest ten or fifteen minutes, for 
the whey to form. Then carefully break with 
the hands, by lifting up the curds very gently, 
and when the mass has been gone over, let it 
rest for ten to fifteen minutes, for the curds to 
subside. 

‘**Now dip off a portion of the whey into pans 
and beat it on the stove in the same manner that 
the milk was warmed. In dipping off the whey 
a strainer cloth is thrown over the tub, and the 
whey dipped from the top of the strainer, so as 
not to dip or remove the curds. In the mean- 
time continue breaking by gently lifting the 
curd until the particles of curd are about the 
size of small chestnuts or large beans; then 
pour in the heated whey until the mass indi- 
cates a temperature of from 90 degrees to 98 
degrees. Do not be in a hurry; but take things 
leisurely, continuing the breaking or stirring of 
the curds while the heat is being applied. It 
may now be left at rest for half an hour, and 
then stirred, so that the particles may not pack 
or adhere together in the tub, and this treat- 
ment continued until the curd has a firm con- 
sistency. Take up a handful and press it 
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‘together in the hand, and if on opening the 
hand it readily falls in pieces it is about ready 
for draining. Another test is to chew a bit of 
curd, and if it ‘squeaks between the teeth’ it is 


‘| about ready. The mass now will have a slightly 


acid.smell and taste, which is readily distin- 
guished by old chéese-makers, but not so readi- 
ly by theinexperienced. But to the latter one 
of the best tests is to take a little curd in the 
hand, squeeze out the-whey, and:touch the ball 
ef curd to a hot iron ; then, in removing it, if 
the curd spins,or draws out in small threads it 


‘is ready for the whey to be removed. Throw a 


cloth strainer over the tub and dip off the whey 
down to the curd; then put the strainer ona 
willow clothes-basket and dip the curd into it. 
It may now be broken up with the hands, and, 
when pretty dry, may be salted in the basket or 
returned to the tub for salting. Salt at the rate 
of 4 or 444 ounces salt to 16 pounds curd. Mix 
thoroughly and put to press. 

“ After remaining from two to four hours in 
press, take the cheese out of the hoop, turn it 
bottom side up in the hoop, and put to press 
again, leaving it under pressure till next morn- 
ing, when it may be removed to the shelf in the 
dairy-room. Very small cheese need not be 
bandaged. They should be rubbed over with a 
little fresh butter, melted and applied warm, 
and the cheese turned and rubbed daily with 
the hand once a day until well ripened. 

2 — 


THE TRAVEL OF PLANTS. 


ALEXANDER brought rice from Persia to the 
Mediterranean, the Arabs carried it to Egypt, 
the Moors to Spain, the Spaniards to America. 
Lucullus brought the cherry tree (which takes 
its name from Cerasus, the city of Pontus, 
where he found it) to Rome as a trophy of his 
Mithridatic campaign ; and 120 years later, or 
in A. D. 46, as Pliny tells us, it was carried to 
England. Cesar is said to have given barley 
to both Germany and Britain. According to 
Strabo, wheat came originally from the banks 
of the Indus; but it had reached the Mediterra- 
nean before the dawn of authentic history. 
Both barley and wheat came to the New World 
with its conquerors and colonists, and the 
maize which they found here soon went to 
Europe inexchange. It was known in England 
in less than fifty years after the discovery of 
America ; it was introduced to the Mediter- 
ranean countries by way of Spain, at the 
end of the sixteenth century; and the Vene- 
tians soon carried it to the Levant. Later 
it traveled up the Danube to Hungary 
and gradually spread eastward to China. 
The sugar cane, which, with its sweet 
product, was known to the Greeks and Romans 
only as a curiosity, seems to have been culti- 
vated in India and China from the earliest 
times. Its introduction into Europe was one 
of the results of the Crusades ; and thence it 
was transplanted to Madeira, and early in the 
sixteenth century from that island to the West 
Indies. The original home of “ King Cotton” 
was probably im Persia or India, though it is 
also mentioned in the early annals of Egypt 
and had spread throughout Africa in very 
ancient times. The potato was found in Peru 
and Chili by the first explorers of those coun- 
tries, who soon carried it to Spain. Itis said 
to have reached Burgundy in 1560 and Italy 
about the sametime. It appears to have been 
brought from Virginia to Ireland by Hawkins, 
a slave-trader, in 1565; and to England in 1585, 
by Drake, who presented some tubers to 
Gerard, who planted them in his garden in 
London and described the plant in his Herball, 
and it was also introduced by Raleigh at about 
the same date. But it was slow to attract at- 
tention, and it was not till a century later that 
it began to be much cultivated. In 1663 the 
Royal Society published rules for its culture 
and from that time it rapidly gained favor. The 
Dutch carried it to the Cape of Good Hope in 
1800, and thence it made its way to India, 








RATIO OF TREE GROWTH. 


THE Western Farm Journal furnishes the fol- 
lowing figures : 


“Mr. H. McAfee, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College, and also now secretary of the Ameri 
ean Forestry Association, gives us the following 
as the results obtained in twenty years with 
the trees named below. The first column of fig- 
ures denote the diameter of trunk in inches; 
the second, hight in feet; the third, cord feet 
in fuel: . 

Cottonwood (monilifera).... ...cccceceeeeeees 24 
Cottonwood (angulata),.....6e..ccececeteereee 28 
Lombardy Poplar 


5% 






50 

50 

60 
ee 44 3 
Tim (Uli) 2... cccrccccccccccscccsccccocsccccs 29 3 
Maple (dasycarpun) 30 3% 
Maple (nigra)....... a7 1 
Walnut (cinera) .. eee 88 3x 
I is ncncccbncsbeubstidcsensseoaer 37 2X 
NIE EE, sccvseicunces sépaccauccvee 40 3 

33 


German Pine 


“Thus actual tests show that cottonwood 
will make three-fourths of a cord, that even 
the slow-growing black maple will make one- 
eighth of a cord, while the ash-leayed maple 
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(negundo) will make five-eighths of a cord to the 
tree in twenty years’ growth. 

“The same trees, if grown in groves thickly, 
would probably not make more than one-half 
the quantities named, which would in time come 
nearer to the figures as given above. 

“‘The following will, we think, be a safe esti- 
mate for groves or broad belts, in twenty years ; 
planted say four by four feet and thinned out, 
as their good deserves, to a maximum distance 
of sixteen by sixteen feet for the fast-growing 
varieties and eight by sixteen feet for the 
slower ones: 


Rh ies so suninctc seaeeneceeee Seeee 70 cords. 
AB -lOg Ve MORIN sa. ig 5855 cs dees ecco sccceessced 6 * 
White Walnut (Butternut).............00000002.50 
WB RIO api cai np. 5 2c capebtutes < dipsessens >: ert 
en Ee OE SE Oe ee; eee 4 





PEUG, WGA 0 asd ccsbbisnsedechssecta ads oe * 80 6 
Black Sugar Maple (nigra) .........ccccecceseess = 





FARMING AND MANUFACTURING. 





No two interests are more dependent upon 
each other for their highest prosperity than 
those of farming and manufacturing. When 
the farmers of Indiana used to wagon their 
wheat to market at Cincinnati, before railroads, 
and sell it for thirty to fifty cents per bushel, 
they returned with farm supplies manufac- 
tured thousands of miles away, upon which 
they necessarily paid large freights. Just in 
proportion as these two interests have come 
closer and closer together so have each pros- 
pered; and, asa result, all the other interests 
of such communities have likewise flourished. 
Put large manufacturing communities to work 
in the Western farming districts, shaping our raw 
materials in goods needed largely here at home, 
and they become the consumers of a large part 
of the farmsurplus. And thus, while we havea 
home market, saving the farmer heavy freights 
on long lines of transportation, the oper- 
ative in the factory, who is producing goods 
which in turn the farmer needs, neither has to 
transport his raw material nor his manufactured 
goods to find a market; and thus these double 
freights are also saved to the industrial inter- 
ests. There can be no jars between these two 
great interests when the true relation of each 
is well understood. They cannot be widely 
separated without crippling both and especial- 
ly damaging the farming interests. Their wide 
separation is the real interest of transportation 
companies, the manipulators, and tradesmen; 
but no other classes. The more miles both 
the farmer and the manufacturer have to ship 
their products the more money it takes away 
from the real producers of wealth and puts 
into the pockets of others. These are all very 
plain questions and capable of being under- 
stood by all. Every farming community can 
well afford to welcome every legitimate manu- 
facturing interest into their midst.—Indiana 
Farmer. 





RAISE MORE PARSNIPS. 





THE value of parsnips for feeding purposes 
has heretofore, by many farmers, been under- 
estimated. By referring to Schenk’s “‘ Garden 
ers’ Text-Book ’’ we see it stated that the pars- 
nip has many valuable qualities which com- 
mend it to both farmer and gardener. Hogs 
and Bullocks are fattened upon it in a very short 
space of time, and the flesh is considered of 
superior flavor; while in cows it produces an 
extraordinary yield of milk, having a rich color 
and affording butter of excellent quality. 

The culture of parsnips is largely extending 
in France for cattle feeding, and as an ordinary 
garden vegetable it is also in great demand. 
The soil that suits beets will satisfy the parsnip. 
When the plants are five and fifteen inches 
high, respectively, they are weeded and hoed. 
The leaves are cut in the month of September, 
and allowed to fade for twenty-four hours 
before being given to the cattle. The roots can 
be taken up during the winter as required ; 
frost does them noharm. The ration is sixteen 
pounds, three times a day, and the roots are 
cut. When given to pigs, they ought to be 
cooked. In the west of France the parsnip 
replaces the oats for horses, and, being nutri- 
tive, all animals quickly put up flesh when fed 
on this root. 

Vick, in one of his annual catalogues, says 
that for feeding cattle no root is superior to 
the parsnip. In the Island of Guernsey a few 
years ago—and perhaps the same state of things 
still exists—pigs and cattle were almost or en- 
tirely fattened on this root. We have always 
thought that American farmers did not realize 
the value of this root. One great advantage in 
raising this root is that it can be left in the 
ground and dug in the spring, when needed. 





CONNECTICUT RIVER SALMON. 


THE Hartford Courant says: ‘Not so long 
ago that tradition does not still make the time 
fresh in recollection salmon so bothered the 
shad-fishers in drawing their nets that whoever 
bought a shad was required to take a salmon, 





too, in order to clear the market. But for years 
and years there has been no such thing as a 
Connecticut River salmon. Now, however, a 
real specimen of these fish has been caught at 
Middle Haddam, by Mr. Thomas Donallon, in a 
gill-net, and is on exhibition at Stevens’s mar- 
ket. It weighs nearly twenty pounds and is 
one of the most cheering things to look at in 
these hard times. It means that the work of 
the commission is not useless with regard to 
salmon, and it is a promise that there will be 
plenty of these delicious fish at our door before 
long. The specimen is about a yard long and a 
beautiful fish, though really not so slivery as 
some of the Kennebec ones, that have been late- 
ly sold in immense quantities in this city. The 
fish was taken going up stream, and is thought 
to be one of those planted in the Farmington 
six years ago. If this one lived, others also 
should be in the river.” 








CROP REPORTS. 


ALL reports relating to the growing crops, 
whether of wheat, corn, or cotton, are to be 
taken with a great many grains of allowance. 
The speculators are always busy, and at pres- 
ent they are active in ‘ bulling”’ the grain mar- 
ket. The Chicago Inter-Ocean conveys the fol- 
lowing caution respecting these reports through 
its money column: 


“Tt is advisable at the present time to watch 
the reports closely in regard to the prospects 
of the growing wheat crop. All kinds of 
rumors are afloat from different sections of the 
West regarding the damage by storms and in- 
sects, and it is surmised that a fair percentage, 
at least, of these representations are reported 
by parties interested in speculative movements 
in the markets. A letter was received on 
*Change to-day from Rushford, Minn., (the 
heart of the wheat district), stating that the 
crop had been damaged slightly by the cold 
and wet weather, but would recover; and that 
no sign of flies of any description had been 
seen in that vicinity, Advices from Nebraska 
state that the recent rains have been of great 
benefit to the growing crop.”’ 








AGRICULTURAL. 





LILIES FROM JAPAN 

Banded Lily of Japaus ieoclists OB 20 Sitoation to 
an liv oO apan. Tice-1is' oO 

J. M. THORBURN & 0O., 15 John St., New York. 


PRAIRIE LANDS. 


F Sad Last Cpe for Goes Agricultural Lands, on 
ER CENT. Interest. 





Repeaeke Farmer, with CE BART. ~~ We and 
LOW ROUND-TRIP R 








WEATHER VANES 


MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY 


by HARRIS & CO.,111 Kingston street, Boston, Mass. 
s), ecial attention tiven to erecting Lightning Rods on 
churehes and public buildings. Send for Catalogue. 


Portable FARM ENGINE. 
BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Has more good points 
than any engine made. 
Power and perform. 
ance guaranteed. 
end for circular. 


Chandler & Taylor, 
InDIANAPOLIs, IND. 


Manufacturers of Portable and Stationary Engines, 
Portable Mulay and Circular Saw Mills, Drain Tile 
Machines,.Shingle Machines, Stave Dressers, &c. 


PORTLAND, ROMAN, & KEENE’S 
CEMENTS. 


8. L. MERCHANT & CO., Importers, 
Entrance on Maiden Lane), 76 South Street, N. Y 
Remit 10c. post: for Practical Treatise on Cements, 


BLAKE’S PATENT 
Stone and Ore Breaker 


saben Ps ny Lay i ils . 
any — Saute ROADS and for 


Kaaress SUAKR CRUSHER CO.. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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BRANDRETH'S PILLS. 


This wonderful, purely vegetable purgative I have 
prepared, used, and administered for nearly sixty 
years. Itis innocent, yet effective. It removes dis- 
ease by purifying the blood. It cures fevers, inflam- 
mations, bilious colic, diarrhceas, dysenteries, tum- 
ors, rheumatism, and hosts of diseases, in so easy 
and mild a way that many persons suppose there 
could not be much amiss to be so soon cured. Yet, 
nevertheless, they have cured thousands when given 
up to die by their doctors. Remember, Brandreth’s 
Pills cure through the Vital Power of the Blood, 
simply by purging the bowels until the disease gives 
way. Usually this is soon accomplished, because the 
pills take out all impurities from the blood, destroy 
or expel worms or other parasites, and have a tend- 
ency,in fact,to generally remove impediments to 
health from the bowels and circulation. Thus the 
seeds of decay, whether poisonous or otherwise and 
however planted in a living body, and the ravages of 
infectious and other diseases are cured by this med- 
icine, and these effects are attended with no danger. 
The pills are daily used by infancy, manhood, and 
They do not 
disturb or shoek the animal functions, but gradually 
restore them to health. s 


RECOLLECTIONS-- 1835. 


My first case was one where the party was troubled 
with a constant pain about the stomach, but not con- 
fined to one spot. Many doctors had been consulted, 
who all failed to relieve. Iwas sent for, and found 
the patient in bed, suffering great distress from pain 
about center of stomach. There was considerable 
nervous excitement and the peculiar look which 
persons who have organic disease display. I made 
up my mind at once that it was one or more stomach 
worms, and administered six pills in molasses, 
washed down by warm milk. I remained by the bed, 
watching the effect of the Pills. In about half an 
hour the patient became sick at the stgmach, and 
threw up a worm fourteen inches long and one and 
one-half inches in circumference. It was very live- 
ly, and got out of the basin on to a black tea-tray. 
Finally I caught it and put itin a bottle, and exhib- 
ited it at 18? Hudson street, New York, for years. I 
was permitted twrefer to the patient, who lived in 
Water street, New York, and was perfectly cured 
from that time. This wasin May, 1835. 

My next case was a gentleman from Edmeston, 
Otsego County. He was afflicted with enlargement 
of the prostate gland, had consulted the great Mott 
and all the best doctors of the country, who told him 
he could not be cured. He came to me in May, 1835, 
I explained how the pills would act in his case. He 
was so well content with my explanation that he 
purchased six dozen boxes of Pillsand went home. 
In less than six weeks he was perfectly cured, and 
sold me hundreds of dollars’ worth of Brandreth’s 
Pills in Otsego County, New York. 


old age, and by women at all times. 





Extracts from a letter, dated Augusta, 
dressed to B. Brandreth, April 9th, 1876: 


TUMOR CURED. 


‘* For some years my daughter was troubled with a 
swelling in her side, which, however, gave her no 
pain. After five or six years it increased in size, and 
our family physician pronounced it a very dangerous 
tumor of the womb. e commeng¢ed to prescribe for 
the case, without helping it in the least. Her husband 
took her to consult the celebrated Dr. Mieggs, of 
Philadel vhia. After very full examination. the Doc- 
tor said there was no helpfor her. Other physicians 
who were consulted gave the same opinion. As the 
tumor increased in size, her husband took her to con- 
sult Dr. Storrs, aad Boston, who pronounced the case 
noveless. ‘She * he said, ‘live some months, or 
die ina fortnight. “Fake her home and make her as 
happy as you¢an.’ After her return from Boston 
she grew worse very fast, with great pain and swell- 
ing of her bowels. Our physicians at home—and we 
had two—said that the tumor was of ascirrhus nature, 
and a case of cure was never known 

“She now suffered intolerable agony. For three 
weeks she had no ease, night orday. Al! her food 
was thrown up within an hour after eating it. Opium, 
laudanum, morphine did not relieve her and gave 
her norest. In this dreadful state, [ heard of Brand- 
reth’s Pills. They had been used by a neigbbor, with 
much gue resulting therefrom. Upon further in- 
quiry. found Fe ae aleopenhes different from my 

daughter’s. Still. we concluded to give the Pills a 
trial. God bless oan nectine Ae oe whose effects were 
crowned with perfect suce 

**I gave the Pills in saeordapee with the printed in- 
structions for their use. he rested a little the 
second day after givingthem. Thisalone was agreat 
comfort to patient and herfriends. She continued 
ee Pills and slept well; — her sleep was so sweet, 


Me., ad- 


perceptibly less in Size and the vomiting after eating 
cured. Our doctor observed the change; vat never 
asked me what I was doing for her. f ad, 

should have told him she was using Brandreth’ 3 Pills. 
He called every few days, and was very careful to 
explain that my daughter could not possibly recover. 
I gave her oatmeal gruel in small quentities for fear 
of exciting the vomiting again. to conclude, 
within three months from the comtiigncament of 
your Pills the tumor was entirely gone—a tumor 
which one of our doctors said would weigh over 
thirty pounds. Yet, though the whole town of Au- 
gusta well know the above facts, the doctors one 


and all turn a deaf ear and pooh, pooh; but my 
daughter is well and has been for six years. and 
pmo the wonderful curative ae re mree'® 
ills. ” 


The above case, known to « Gia town, will have 
no effect upon prejudiced medical men, knowing all 
the facts. They are stiff-necked. The idea of quack- 
ery blinds them to merit and the true principles of 
cure. Medical men themselves, as a rule, are the 
greatest quacks; not the man who makes a medicine 
“which carries out a theory and whose results prove 
its truth. 

The case above of “ TUMOR CURED” shows what 
a purgative can do on HV BN CONCRETE HUMORS, 
How much easier for them when the impurities are 
floating in the circulation or confined to the organs 
of the stomach and bowels! 

I offer Brandreth’s Pills as certain, safe, and efficient 
cleansers, and which carry out successfully the cura- 
tive theory of purgation. Let bodies burdened by 
disease have the advantage of the blessed assist- 
ance. ‘* Purge outthe old leaven, that ye may bea 
new lump.” B. BRANDRETH. 

SING SING, April 12th, 1876. a 

Observe. The Genuine Brandreth’s Pills have a 
Government Stamp, in which, in white letters,-are 
the words B. Brandreth. Principal Office, 294 Canal 
Street, New York, and sold by all dealers throughout 
the world. 


(HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


Dail, from Bost New York, Phil- 
pe Chicag St. Louis, 
maha, an ediate oints, 


EMIGRANT he Ea AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
Ne , Grazing, and 

Lands. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
now offer, atmos to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA; NEVADA, and UTAH, a large ge body of of 


Land, in a aiiaee most of which is well oo 
cultivation, awe: oe unequaled advantages for ae. 


$258 $50 PER DAY 


CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH THE 


iia Well Auger 





es ON or investment. 
N IFORNI A the cenge on eac matte L| 

the aie line of the Centra! P: ¢ Railroad 
from the navigable — of the Seccamentee eve 
the Bay of San Fran , across the broadest and 
most populous portion of ‘the Sacramento Valley and 
both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. They 
are diversified in soil,climate,and conditions—embrac- 
ing the semi-tropical productio ns in the lower val- 
leys—corresponding with those of  Spaia. saly, yao 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, orchfrd, 
and grain-lands of the foot-hills—corresponding with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
ber-landsof the mountain slopes—corresponding with 
those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, etc. The central 
—— of California is already noted for the excel- 

nce of its wheat, grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
ries, small fruits, ‘and garden vegetabies generally, 
and for the ease with which they can be grown to dtmen- 
sions and — unattainable elsewhere. The lands 
in this belt, purchased of the Company, have resulted 
in gratifying success to the settlers. Wheat can safe- 
iy lie in the field till threshed and shipped. and the 
fr trees and vines are not troubled by insects or 


t. 

Along the CALIFORNIA and OREGON 
BRANCH, in the renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
= extending from the center to the northern bound- 

of the state, the ggg aiso offer a choice 

se ection, with the same neral characteris- 
ties. This valley § is sy present the seat of the most 
cuscguatal cul f small fasiee poem barley, 
etc.—in 5 oy Lieetry, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable sheepand stock 
gra zing. The whole comprises some of the best Land in 


7aleforn ies 

ADA the main line of the Central Pacific 
Roivona occupies the Truckee and Humboldt Val- 
leys, the largest and best-settled in the State, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metals is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty million dollars an- 
nually. e lands of the Company are so situated as 
to command these markets for their produce. Large 
herds of cattle_are maintained with little or no 
trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valleys 
which join it. Wherever the proper cultivation ha 
been applied these 9 bave yielded good crops o 
fruits, cereals, and esculents. 

IN UTAH, in the great =e Lake and Reon Gagous 
valleys, where the Mormons have so essfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and tt the healthe 
— of the climate, the Company have also good 


TITLE PATENT DIRECT FROM Bet UNITED 
STATES GOVERNME 

These lands will be sold in sm santiinos ‘and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real roperty, certain 
to advance in value, will be benefited by an examina- 
tion. Pamphlets, maps, etc., will be furnished by ap- 
plication to 

REDDING, 


LAND CRESS R CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 


Railroad Buildings, hs ar ouren and Townsend sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL-PLOW. 





SOLE 





THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLow. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 158 Front Street. 
Factory, Baer 
(2 Farmers and Dealers a invited to send for 
Circular. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

SHORT WINTERS—NO GRASSHOPPERS. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 
Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 


TERMS: One-tenth down, balance in seven years 
at seven per cent. interest. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


to the lands furnished purchasers. For circulars, 
guides, maps, etc., address 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 











WE MEAN IT! 


And are prepared to demonstrate the fact. 


OUR AUGERSare operated entirely by 
HORSE POWER ‘nd will bore at wer rate 
of 20 FEET PER HOUR. They bore 


from 


3 TO 6 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH REQUIRED. They will 
bore in 





All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 

And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS in 
QUICKSAND. 


GOCD ACTIVE AGENTS Wanted in 
every State and County in the United States, 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, terms, 

srices, &c., proving our a © 
fide, ‘Audress 


GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER tl. 


~ BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS CO., IOWA. 


Aa-State in what paper you saw this adver- 
t'sement 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


TROY BELLS. 


HE JONES & CO. 

Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 
continue to manufacture those superior Belis which 
have made Troy celebrated throughout the world. 
All Bells WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 











. Llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Particu- 
lar attention given to Church Bellis, Chimes, and Peals of 









celebrated DINTESIG Preparation isin 
the derived from 
ene Censel, a solid extract, 

an eminent 


Sahamte 
y| — menees. pat cer- 
a we d PHY- 
bP Ay gree “ot medical 
MOsT AC SEPTABLE and 
for he growth of Infants and 
Children, and for Mothers lacking sufficient nourish- 
men k for their offs . 
like those preparations made from animak or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the brain 
and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces in its 
elementary composition 
THAT WHICH MAKES STRONG BONE AND MUSCLE: 
THAT WHICH MAKES GOOD FLESH AND BLOOD! 
THAT WHICH IS EASY OF DIGESTION—NEVER 
CONSTIPA’ 













TING ; 
THAT WHICH IS KIND AND FRIENDLY 
TO THE BRA:N; 
AND THAT WHICH ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 
INTESTINAL DISORDERS INCIDENTAL TO 


CHILDE: 

wn while ft would be en to conceive of any- 

thing ‘im Food or Desert mor @ creamy and delicious, 
or mor oes and strengthening. as one aliment i in 


ERS, P 
DYSPEPSIA. PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM 
OR GENE RAL ae LITY, 


a8 Intestinal Dis- 
— 4 cope fall iy in 
DYSENTERY, CHRO} CD ANTOM AND 


its rare di 





ERA INF 
has been incontestibly proven. 
See Circulars for Testimonials. Sold by Druggists 
generally. Wholesale Depot, 
JOHN CARLE & SONS 
153 ‘Water Street. o cor. ir. Maiden Lane, New York. 











+THE CENTRAL PARK TEST. 
NEW YORK, May 25th, 1876. 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 
34 Dey Street, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


10 of your Wakefield Closets have been in use 
four years in Central Park. They have given entire 
satisfaction. We have ceased Seine the Water 
Closets which were contaminating the water of our 


lak Respectful 
ng ot Tuts MUNCKWITZ, Sup’t D. P. P 


GRAND EXPOSITION HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, May 18th, 1876. 
GENTLEMEN: The fifty 
CABINET CLOSETS 
that you sent us give general satisfaction to our 
guests. bw, will send you an ordershortly for us 
many m EY, Manager. 


L 
For farther Testimonials and Descriptive Circulars 
send to 


WAKEFIELD EARTH CLOSET CO., 


34 Dey Street, N.Y.; 
or 900 Walnat Street, Philadelphia 


Opium and Morphine Cure. 











MENEELYS BELLS. 


P qetntns Troy Church Bells, known to the 
papite ce 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of al. 


P. -O. Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


The original and only reliable and has not fa‘led ina 
single case for twenty years. 
Address THOMAS ¢ G. FAY, Secretary, 
468 Sixth Avenue, New York 


URAL MOUNTAIN 








BUCHEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Comper and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, imes, etc. Fully 
Warranted. 
Lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &TIFT, 
102and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnatt 


MEDICAL. 












JELESO WATER 


is a concentration of all the curative geen ng of the 
most celebrated Mineral Springs inthe world. Each 
bottle contains eighty doses and is equal to over 
Ly hundred bottles of the Natural Spring Water. 
Asa Tonic it is unsurpassed, having had most re- 
markable success in curing soine of the most aggra- 
vated cases of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, and General 
Debility, It is simple, sarmle®, and pleasant to 
take. if used as a garg its pure state, on the 
first appearance of Diphtheria and all other Throat 
diseases, it works like magic. It arrests the progress 





SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 
FOR 
FAMILIES, 







FOR FAMILY USE. 
Cases containin: 
directions for th 
ceipt of . 
SMITH’S HOMCOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FITS, 
EPILEPSY, FALLING FITS 
CURED. 


This is ne pambus: For information inquire of 
or write OYER BROS., Wholesale Druggists, 


use, sen 








SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 
Itis romes, hetce. aes 5 Reliable. Fine ears’ suc- 


cessful hown be of the very h 
} Price moderate. Quality and standard 
For further particulars address 


ragry GUANO OO. 








PHELPS, W ieioee, boas 


z. Gorumbia County. Pennsylvania. 


nNNERSIOINTMENT 


CURES SORES, 
Burns, Cuts. 




















GE RMN Wounps&c&c} | 





HOMOPATHIC MEDICINES 


twelve principal remedies, with 
by mail, prepaid, on re- 


of and cures such complaints in less than twenty- 
four hours. It will we A — or entirely cure 
the worst cases of eum 

Eczemz and all other Giscascs’ of the skin, Prickly 


three bottles of the medicine to any part of the 

United State; foe of exurdosece on Peceipt of the 
rice, peP bot lar, containing 
stim: oh a. 


onials 
For sale by all Drengist asia by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 
20 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


FITS AND EPILEPSY 
POSITIVELY CURED. 
The worst cases of the J lon, ongost standing, by using 


E. 
IT HAS ‘eURED } THOUSANDS, 


and will cive $1,000 fer a case it an net 
et bottle SS ae to all addressi 
J. BE. DiB BLEE, Chemist. Office 1355 Beteaeay, N. ¥. 


EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original cOlor in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Druggists and Barbers 

E. FOUGERA & CO.,30 North William St., N. ¥., 
~ Agents for the United States. 


Blancard’s Pills 


Bor Iodide of Tron 


Bapeciall pen recommended for Scrofulous and de- 
_ at Constitutions and female rders, 
enorrh eee 
ists. Price & $1.5 
Co, Agents, New York 











Leucorrhe@a, 
&c. Sold by Dru; 
per bottle. E. FOUGERA 
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Dyspepsia is the estsit price we pay for luxuries. 
All tivilived natio = suffer from it, more or less; but 
none s0 much asthe people of the United States. It 
is here in the New World that the disease has become 
domesticated, and we asa people have threatened 
to monopoliz \ its miseries. Let us check its further 
progress by the use of 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PROGRESS 


s the motto we keep constantly in mind, as the in- 
centive to secure the approbation of 


THE PEOPLE. 


The success we have met with assures us that we 
have duly appreciated the sense of those who need 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


Our latest improvements remedy all possible com- 
plaints made by the most exacting or fastidious in- 
dividuals, and place 


“THE FAVORITES” 


in a position which secures yet more firmly their title 
to that already 


WELL-ESTABLISHED NAME. 


Ask for the ** F. F. Improved” at any of our agen- 
cies, or address 


WEED -SEWING-MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 


PIANOS. 


ARE 
I 








MATCHLESS. 
88 UN ON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





pC. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
AWNINGS, 
TENTS, FLAGS, 


BANNERS. 


74 Bleecker Street, Corner Broadway. 


AWNINGS, FLAGS, CANOPIES, DECORATIONS, 
DANCING CLOTHS furnished for weddings and 
parties. Prices to suit the times. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPs, 











Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


Works FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest Medal awarded 
= them by the Universal Ex- 
sition at Paris, France, in 
oi. and Vienna, Austria, in 





H.W. JOHNS* 
ws FY 





ESTOS ROOFING, Boor COATING, ROOF 

isa EMENT tor re Leaks. PAINTS all 

colors, BOILER and fs PBA -PIPE COVERINGS, 

STEAM PACKING. E-PROOF COATING for 

woodwork, ete. Sheathing and Lining Felts, ete, 
Ready for useand easily applied. 

Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Terms to Dealers,etc. 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


GU NS 2nd Revolvers. Price-list free. Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MODEL PRESS 


and do ou Ry own Printing. 
$35. 


to 

BEST IN’ THE WORLD 

For thee ess Men 

an ou 

Thousands use.” Bend two 3 
cent —— 1% & profusely illus- 

trated 60 page 
Price List, entitled, ~ollow an te 
Print.” J. W. Davemapar & 
2 Co., Dealers in 
and Printing Material, 434 Wy 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ae 

® 

—) — = 

x STAR WELL AND 














PROSPECTING AUGER. 
Bores anything STEEL will cut. Is 
UICKSAND and GRAVEL. 
Geodiegas tee Se. - 
STAR AUCER Co., 
303 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


sis 
Send stamp for new 





Ne, 
ORGANS Wy, 
PEERLESS 


iN BEAUTY OF 
CASE. 


The tone is deep, rich, and 
sweet. The jon easy 
and elastic, yet firm. 


Wt —Oor— 
AS WORCESTER, MASS. & TOLEDO, OHIO. 


+ ng ORGANS 


ARE 


PEERLESS, 


IN BEAUTY OF 
TONE. 


Prominent amon 












If you aeuseanpinte buy- 
ing an organ, don’t fail io 
write for our em 





pase ae free,on applica- 
tion te 


THE LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


BREWSTER & CO. 


(OF BROOME STREET). 


WAREROOMS: 5TH AVENUE, CORNER 14TH STREET. 
FACTORY: BROADWAY, CORNER 47TH STREET. 


Carriages and Road Wagons, 


UNSURPASSED IN QUALITY AND STYLE, 


Exclusively of their Own Build. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


A. S. FLANDRAU. 
FINE CARRIAGES 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


including the Fashionable Styles for Town use and the plainer and lighter 
Vehicles for Country Roads. 


ROCKAWAYS A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


372 AND 374 BROOME STREET, 


Old Stand of Brewster & Co. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL B73, 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


——s out - 4 re 















THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


Forthe HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of all kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS 


BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


IN THE WORLD. 





100 Boyswill Exhibit “Bixby’ s Best” at the Creat International Exhibition. 
s. M. BIXBY & CO., 
173 and 175 Washington Street, New York City. 


“THE INDEPENDENT” PRass, Nos. 31 AND 23 ROSE STREET. 














[July 6, 1876, 


JOHN WANAMAKER& C 


FINEST CLOTHING, 


READY-MADE AND MADE TO MEASURE, 
FROM THE 
Finest Lines of Imported Fabrics, in the Highe 
Styles of the Tailoring Art. 


Gentlemen in business or of leisure, accustomed 4 
Dress with scrupulous Taste on all occasions, find ow 
unexampled Stock of Garments, Ready-made and Md 
terials in the Piece, all that could be desired, for exten 
variety, faultlessness of fit and make, and moderation ij 


FURNISHING GOODS, | 


for the Complete and Elegant Outfi 

of a GENTLEMAN’S WARD- 
ROBE and TOILET. 

Specialties in Children’s First Suits, 


and. full and beautiful lines in all Clothing fof 
YOUTH, BOYS, and CHILDREN. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 
818 and 820 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


THE 


_|MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE,’ 


Trade mm Black, 


SHESANT MEM BERENS. 


NS. . 
LA. x. 
92 Bleecker St New Yo rk 3 
173 West rnanenes ener Kor Ohio. 


can S$ 














4 


STANDAR i 











ey PLATFORM WAGON &TRACK 


q ‘SCALES 











T/G AGENTS WANTED®\> 
SEND FOR PRICE. LIST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE C0. 

265 BROADWAY N.Y. | 
721 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
108 BANK ST:CLEVE.O._ 

















a ie 


\\ 


PRICE 
ONLY 








“ Ring 


“ 


Swi 








A MARVEL OF Che» OMESS, 


a9 OTe, 
SIMPLICITY, AND aes rt asf 
in 
pra cal bar ttin aad, 98 
ie. family in the | land should have one. 
Price only 320.00. Responsible Agents wanted. 


Send for Circulars. AWLEY & BRANSON 
and 206, Wabash Av., Chicago. 


204 
Eastern Oflice. 235 N meen a 
Phils oF bia. Par 


W F. & JOHN BARNES, Man- 

ao utecturers of Barnes's Pat- 
RY, SCRO OLL Ba ‘ES, 
CIRCULAR SAWS, 


The only foot-power machinery 
ithout crank or dead centers. 
per 








nes. 
‘ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
ROCKFORD, Wignebago County 





en 


